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itizons of London, bid you welvomc 


vord of the City, and in the name of your loral subjects, the 
Lord Mayor, who thereupon 


saitiny ther the s j 
sword without taking it, and briefly thanked the 


His Majesty touched the 
eremony was over 


ON HIS WAY TO ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 


on the arrival of the King at T-mple Bar, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, who had bee 
te receive his Majesty, advanced barehe aded to the Royal carriage The Lord Mayor held on the palms 
{ his hand the ancient City Sword and offered it to the King, saying I surrender to your Majesty retired, and the 


THE THANKSGIVING FOR PRACE THE KING RECEIVING THE CITY'S HOMAGE 


DRAWN BY \. HATHERELL, Kl 


Pe be 3 


Copics of the Cech 


THE new era in South Africa has commenced 

well, Nothing could be more auspicious than the 
The Dawn of spirit manifested on both sides during the for- 
Better Days malities by which the close of hostilities has 

been consecrated, ‘The prophets of evil, who 

have been foretelling an ineradicable racial 
bitterness, culminating in what they call "a new Treland,” 
as the result of the war, have as yet found no justification for 
their dyspeptic croakings. ‘This is all the more gratifying, 
seeing that if there was to be bitterness it was more likely to 
have manifested itself at the moment when the sense of 
failure and humiliation was keenest than later on, when the 
permanence of the new conditions had been realised. ‘The 
great difficulty which was anticipated in the work of pacifica- 
tion was that the sullenness of the vanquished might fix a 
gulf of suspicion and dislike between themselves and their 
conquerors which would take years to bridge over. Had 
there been this spirit the best treatment in the world would 
have been accepted without gratitude or appreciation. 
It might even have been regarded as a fresh sign 
of weakness. As it is, it seems clear that the Boers 
have confidence in us and that it will not be alto- 
gether their fault if, in the future, they do not work cor- 
dially with us, to make the new réy?me a success. It is 
always difficult to gauge accurately the Boer psychology, but 
we imagine that the real explanation of the strange 
enthusiasm with which our enemies of yesterday have 
surrendered to Lord Kitchener is not merely that they are 
sick of the war, but that as “first-class fighting men” they 
are glad to clasp hands and recognise kinship with a people 
whom they had long misunderstood and whom at last they 
have learnt to respect and like. And for this reason—making 
all necessary reservation for the unconventional workings of 
the Boer mind—vwe venture to think that the reconciliation 
which was manifested so strikingly at Vereeniging, and which 
has been since illustrated at so many surrender ceremonies, 
is likely to prove permanent. The Boer is a person of 
singularly obstinate convictions, Majuba convinced him 
that the Noortnek was a neglgeable quantity, and that 
the British people had little strength of will and no 
stomach for hard fighting. He naturally resented the 
idea of being more or less subject to such a people, 
and for eighteen years he watched for an opportunity 
of driving them into the sea, with the ab.olute certainty that 
he could do it whenever he pleased. It has taken two and 
three-quarter years of the hardest fighting to convince him 
of his error; but that he is now convinced of it there can be 
no doubt. We imagine that his conversion will be persisted 
in with as much stolid persistency as the delusion by which 
he was formerly possessed. Great Britain has taken from 
him his political independence by means which he was 
powerless to resist and which his race will perhaps never 
be able to struggle against successfully. He has digested 
this fact, and he is not likely to be led away from it. In a 
word, he has accommodated himself to the inevitable, and 
he has done this all the more gladly because he has found 
out that his new masters are, after all, not ‘a bad sort,” and 
that the new conditions of life they offer him will be at least 
as generous as those he enjoyed under the old Republic and 
perhaps a little more respectable and dignified. Some of the 
more imaginative among them already realise that in being 
defeated they have not become in any sense a subject race, 
but rather partners in a very great heritage of Empire. We 
may see this in the remarkable appeals for peace and 
concord and loyalty which Mr, Schalk Burger has addressed 
to his people. When the rank and file of the old comman- 
does also realise this we shall see the dawn of that “larger 
patriotism” of which Lord Milner spoke so eloquently the 
other day. 


THE whole-hearted manner in which the Boers 

have accepted the new situation established by 

The Liberal the peace of Vereeniging has placed the Liberal 
Party party in England in an awkward position. The 
pro-Boers can hardly continue to be more 

zealous for Boer independence than the Boers 

are themselves, The Liberal Imperialists, on the other hand, 
are obliged to recognise that their favourite suggestions 
for the ending of the war—such as a meeting at a stray inn 
were either superfluous or worse. The Government have 
steadily pursued the policy which they laid down for themselves, 
and they have pursued it with success. In face of that success, 
the Liberals are driven back upon gloomy prophecies such as 
those made by Mr. Morley at Edinburgh. Probably Mr. Morley 
would have struck a still more gloomy note if he had been 
aware of the comments that are being made upon pro- Boer 
politicians by the Boers who have at last surrendered after 
making such a splendid fight. They have no grudge against 


Mr. Chamberlain, but they have a very bitter grudge against 
Mr. Chamberlain’s enemies here, who, to gratify their politi- 
cal animosities, encouraged the Boers to carry on a hopeless 
war. Apart, however, from the advantage which the Govern- 
ment derives from the establishment of peace, the Liberals 
are in a better position than they were. The Education Bill 
and the Corn Tax have given them a rallying ery which 
they have long been wanting. An Opposition can, in fact, only 
exist by opposing, and for many years past there has been no 
proposal made by the Government which the Liberals could 
unite in zealously condemning. This requisite has at last been 
provided. The Corn Tax has aroused much of the dormant 
Liberalism in the country, and Liberal politicians of every 
section have seen the advantaye to be derived from the cry 
that the Government is taxing the food of the people. ‘The 
Education Bill in the same way revives the memories of old 
struggles for the establishment of religious liberty, for it 
suggests that an advantage is to be given to particular 
sects at the expense of the general taxpayer, or of the 
yeneral ratepayer, as the case may be. ‘The Education 
Lill is also strongly opposed on purely educational grounds 
by the supporters of School Boards, who are by no means 
an unimportant body in many towns, The coalescence of 
these different forces has given to the Liberals a cohesion 
and a growing sense of power that they have not known for 
a long time past. It may be added that this improvement 
in the Liberal position is not altogether a disadvantage to 
the Conservatives, for every political party is strengthened 
by the necessity of meeting active opposition, 


ARMY reformers—and, indeed, the nation at 
The large—are deeply indebted to the Military 
Training Education Committee for speaking so plainly 
of Our = on the imperfections of our present system of 
Officers training officers. Whether the remedies suy- 
gested may not be, in some instances, counsels 
of perfection need not be inquired into fora time. Happily, 
however, it is quite within the bounds of possibility to 
place the Royal Military College on a wholly different 
and infinitely more efficient footing. The Committee's 
trenchant report brings into vivid light a system which 
appears to have been expressly devised for implanting 
idleness in young officers at the very beginning of their 
professional careers. At Sandhurst, we are told, the students 
consider it “bad form” to address their minds seriously 
to hard work. They learn only just enough for the final 
passing-out examination, a test of ability and industry which 
has little more than a perfunctory character. The result is 
that many who, under the stimulus of real competition, 
passed the entrance examination with flying colours, emerge 
after completing the College course with every shred of 
academic distinction gone. Nor does the evil stop there ; 
they carry with them to their regiments the acquired 
habit of systematic indolence, and are apt to subordinate the 
acquisition of professional knowledge to the pursuit of 
pleasure after their own liking. 


SOME time back a loyal subject of King Edward 
desired to learn what sort of Coronation gift his 
Hospital: Sovereign would like best. The Royal reply left 
Sunday the choice open to every individual, as any 
expressed preference might have provoked 
controversy. Happily, there is no reason of that 
kind to restrain us from urging that it would be impossible to 
cause His Majesty greater gratification than by largely 
increasing the annual Hospital Sunday collection. This, 
be it remembered, stands altogether apart from the 
Coronation Gift and from the Special Fund which the 
King brought into being long before he ascended the 
Throne. All these have, it is true, the same object—the 
relicf of human. suffering among five or six millions of 
people, crowded together in the greatest hive of industry 
in the world. But in their operation, each is intended to be 
supplementary to the others; while there is neither rivalry 
nor antagonism between them, any deficiency of public 
support for one or the other necessarily clogs the machinery 
as a whole. In the case of the wealthier classes, liberal 
support should be accorded to all three ; but many of His 
Majesty’s lieges, who are not ina position to do that, might, 
at all events, double the amounts they have been accustomed 
to give to the Mother Fund, as a grateful tender of homare 
at the crowning of King Edward VII. 


“ENGLAND AGAINST AUSTRALIA” 
is the title of an Extremely Interesting Cricket Article in This Week's 
(,ObPen P ENN Y;, 
Illustrated by Diagrams showing the International Record of each 
of our First-class Counties at a glance. 
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The Bystander 


“© Stand by.” —CAVTAIN CurrLe 
By J. ASHBY-STERRY 


Ir will be interesting to see the effect of Mr. Yeats’s idea of the 
declamation of verse with a psaltery accompaniment. Tf his fore: 
shadowing of the result of his notion should prove to be correct, I 
am afraid some of the great unread will take a somewhat. unfair 
advantage of the innovation, For we are told, ** They will go here 
and there speaking their verses and their litle stories wherever 
they can find a score or two of poctical-minded people ina big 
room, or a couple of poetical-minded friends situng by the hearth, 
and poets will write their poems and little stories to the contound- 
ing of print and paper.” This prospect sounds somewhat alarming, 
The recitation nuisance in private life is bad enough, but if we are 
likely to have poets with psalteries turned on unexpectedly to 
declaim their own poems another terror will be added to social lie. 
I believe, in my time, | have tricd most musical instruments, from 
the key bugle to the kettledrum, but I don’t know that Twas. ever 
trusted with a psaltery. So Tam unable to speak critically of its 
merits as an accompaniment. My own opinion is that it would not 
be suitable for every class of poem. 


A stirring patriotic composition would require drums and trumpets, 
a love-song would demand the guitar or the harp, a pastoral lyric 
should be supported by the oboe or the flageolet, while the ophicleide 
might give extra value to a drinking ditty. As fora great deal of 
the so-called poetry of the present day the most fitting accompani- 
ment would the brassiest- of blaring German bands that would 
eflectually prevent you from hearing any of the words. But after all 
the notion is hardly new—except with regard to the psaltery. For 
some years past, if I mistake not, Mr. Clifford Harrison, has given 
us specimens of the highest art of declamation combined with 
music. I know that I was once very much charmed with his 
rendering of some of my own lyrics in his especial manner. He 
seems to have a wonderful power in extracting the very essence of a 
composition and enshrining it in the most appropriate musical 
setting. Though not usually in love with my own verses, I know, 
on the occasion referred to, I was immensely pleased. I) shook 
hands with myself and congratulated myself and went away fancying 
I was a poet instead of only being a street singer or a lazy minstrel. 


Everybody must be gratified at the abandonment of the tax of an 
extra penny on cheques. It would have been a most annoying im- 
post without the compensating advantages of a large return, Itis said, 
however, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will some day have 
to level another tax to take the place of the annual sum he expected 
to receive from the extra burden on cheques, and various suggestions 
have been made with regard to this matter. It is a strange thing 
that amid all the schemes that have been offered for consideration, 
no one has thought of a tax on petroleum. This is well worth 
thinking of for next year’s Budget. A fractional charge per 
gallon on petroleum would bring in an enormous revenue, and, 
as a matter of fact, no one would feel it. 


In the present day we have improvements in farming and novelties 
in agricultural schemes and implements that would have mightuly 
astonished those that lived in the days of our grandlathers. Though 
both manual and animal labour have been toa large extent: sup- 
planted by mechanical appliances, I never thought IL should have 
seen the day when the sheep-dog would have been superseded: by 
machinery. Nevertheless, I found this to be the case recently. 
Passing through a mighty pleasant old-fashioned country town in 
Gloucestershire the other day, I saw a smart young fellow, with a 
smart straw hat and a yay ribbon, driving a flock of sheep with a 
bicycle. He had no dog whatever, but he was very expert at his 
Dusiness. He kept the sheep in their places by a series of sharp 
yelps, and his activity when any of them went down a side street or 
into a linen-draper’s shop was most surprising. The manner in 
which he headed them with his cycle and jumped off quickly when 
they occasionally got out of hand was highly creditable, and the 
way in which he fell down suddenly in the middle of the flock and 
rolled merrily in the road, as if it didn’t matter, but was all 
naturally included in the day’s work, was worthy of all praise. 
For my own part, however, Ishould prefer the old-fashioned method 
of sheep-driving—when you can walk quietly along, endeavour to 
look pastoral and picturesque, while the dog does all the work, 
barking inclu ed. 

When I was a boy, I can remem! er, anyone who dreamed of 
converting a git into cash—unless he were in necessitous circum: 
stances—was looked upon as a person who would use somebody 
else’s visiting card unauthorised, or would pocket your spoons or 
counterfeit your signature if he had the chance. But the code of 
manners has altered considerably since the period to which I allude, 
and nowadays it would appear that the selling of presents is quite a 
common occurrence. Otherwise how would you account for the 
frequency with which you see presentation volumes in the catalogues 
of second-hand booksellers? This, too, when the donors and the 
donees are sull living, and the latter, to all appearance, in flourish. 
ing circumstances. If the latter have no feeling on the matter you 
would think they might at least have the decency to romove the 
presentation inscription. But why should they?) They are well 
aware that the aforesaid inscription adds to the value of the book, 
and to make an extra two or three shillings out of your friends, 
when you can, is quite in harmony with the manners of to-day. 
This kind of thing is, however, not entirely confined to books. You 
see most astonishing things in the same line with regard to presenta 
tion pictures and sketches at the various sale-rooms, and the more 
celebrated the artist is, the more determined his so-called friends 
seem to be to make money out of him. Fine-art dealers and second- 
hand booksellers could, I fancy, tell you some strange stories with 
regard to this matter, were they so minded. 
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Cyt Bene EINE OF 
oN Ale MAIL STEAMERS TO 


Ar stkales, 


and TASMANIA, 


NEW ZEALAND, 


UNDER CONTRACT (TO SAIL EVERY FORTNIGHED WITH THIS MAJESTY'S MAILS 
Calling at Gibraltar, Mocseilles, Naples, F.gypt, and Colombo, 

Tons Tons 

AUSTRAL 7 ; ‘Seed ORIZABA . : . 6,297 

OMBALE (Twin Screw) $291 OROTAVA Fi + 5.357 

OPHIR (Twin Serew) 6,910 OKMUZ ‘ + 6,387 


ORTONA (Twin Screw) $000 | OROVA : . 6,297 
ORIENT . F - §.305 | ORUBA. : + 55957 
x {FGREEN & CO. Head Oflces : 
Managers { Vy'ERSON, ANDERSON & CO, J Fenchurch Avenue, London 
ply to the Later firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E,C., or to the 
16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 5. W. 


For pass 
Hranch Office, 


TEN T- a ACTFIC LIN Se PLE ASURE CRUISES 


The magnificent twin-screw steamship ‘ MEXICO” 
5,549 tons register, 6,000 horse-power, will leave London on the 2nd JULY, for 
NORWAY FIORDS, NORTH CAPE, 
and SPITZBERGEN (for MIDNIGHT SUN), 
Arriving back in London 26th JULY, 
jr. . & CO. 
LANDERSC ANDERSON & CO. 
Heap Orrick: Fexcuurcn Avenue, Loxpox, ELC, 
For PASSAGE. apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fescuurcu AVENUE, or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16, Cocksruk Steer, 5. W. 


Rorat Beritts:1 Marit Roure 


VIA 
HAkwre! HOLLAND 


-HOOK OF 
Daily (Sundays included) SERVICE TO THE CONTINENT, 
QUICKEST ROUTE. 10 HOLLAND AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY, 
Restaurant Cars and Through Carriages to and from the Hook. 
HARWICH-ANTWERP KOUTE, 
For BRUSSELS, THE ARDE) S, &e., every weekday. 

From London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.30 p.m, for the Hook of Holland, 
and at S.4U p.m. for Antwerp. Direct Service to Harwich, from Scotland, the 
North, and Midlands. Restaurant Car between York and Harwich. 

The Great kastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel twin-screw vessels, 
lighted throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 

Cheap Tickets and Tours to nearly all parts of the Continent. 

HAMBURG, by G.S.N. Co,’s Steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, Londcn, F.C. 


G 
Managers iR 


gum ER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. —THE ROYAL ROUTE, 
COLUMBA, IONA, &ec., SAIL DAILY, MAY TILL OCTOBER, 
Official Guide 6d, and 1s. ‘Tourist Programme post free from 
DAVID MACERKAYNE, 119, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW, 


OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND 
M NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 
MMER CRUISES. 

The fine Steam Yacht "St. Sunniva,” from Leith to the West Coast and 
Fiords of Norway, July 3rd, lith and 26th, August 7th and 19th, Inclusive 
Fare, from £10 10s. Four-bedded room, £34. 

First-class cunsine. 

From Albert Dock, Leith, to Aberdeen, Caithness, and the Orkney and Shetland 
luesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen 
five times in the week from b ning of May to end of September, 

st. Magnus Hotel, Hillswick, Shetland, under the Company's management. 
Comfortable quarters, excellent cuisine, and moderate terms, Grand rock scenery, 


THe NORTH. 
SHETLAND ST 
SU 


Islands every Monday, 


zood loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood, 
Full particulars from Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, 102, Queen 


Victoria Street, London, F.C, ; Werdie and Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow ; 


George Hourston, Waterloo I ae e. Edinburgh, and Tower Place, Leith. 


CHARLES MERRYLEES, Manager, Aberdeen. 


\W EST 
IAL DIRECT MAIL 
SERVICE. 
TO KINGSTON (JAMAICA) FORTNIGHTLY, 
PORT MORANT, July 5 


1% DL ES. 


THE IMPER AND PASSENGER 


BRISTOL 
RK. Mos. PORT MARIA, June 21; R.MeS. 


Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares 
For passage or freight apply to FILER, DEMPSTER and CC., 


London and Manchester, 


moderate, 
Liverpool, Bristol, 


Pi), 


COMP ANY" Ss INDIA, CHIN A, & AUSTRALIAN 
MAIL SERVICES. 


P x C SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, 
° * MARSEILLES, MALTA, RGYPLT. ADEN, BOMBAY, 
KURKACHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON. STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


FREQUENT 


( HE AP RETURN TIC KE TS & ROUND THE 
WORLD TOURS, — For particulars apply at the London Office, 
or Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


IREL 


P.*O 
122, Leadenhall street, KE. 


a) k AND.” 


THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


VW DSiT 
Official Guide, 
trated, free on application, 


replete with all information, beautifully illus- 


Every assistance afforded inquirers ; Railway Tickets by all 
routes and FLotel Coupons issued ; arrangements made to secure the 
comlort of Passengers. © Address— 
GEO. K. TURNITAM (AGENT), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, Charing Cross, 


London, 5.W. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


“HEAP DAY KE- 
TURN TICKETS 


A| BIC S(PI RI F| G) P| a 


FROM— AM. (LM am. ce akan stam pom 
Victoria aot i te Slo lode sorb Obl Sab Wb ea 1s 
* Kensington pat bg o SORE es Was 
London Bridge .. [MF ae oe OL as 


* (Addison Road.) A,—Sundays, Hastings 10s, 6d., Bexhill and Eastbourne, 
10s, Ist Class, B,—Week-days, 12s. Brighton, 18s. Worthing (Pullman Car 
to Brighton). C.—Sunday Cyclists’ ‘Trains alternately to Horley, Three 
Bridges, and East Grinstead ; orto Sutton, Dorking, Ockley and Horsham. D. 
Brighton, Saturdays, 10s. Gd. Ist Cl E,—Sundays (June only), Brighton and 
Worthing, Brighton ‘Pullman Limited,” 12s. F.—Sundays, Brighton: and 
Worthing, 10s. Ist., 12s. (Pullman Car to Brighton). G.—Sundays, Eastbourne, 
Pullman Car, 12s, H.--Sundays, Brighton, 10s. Ist CL, 12s. Pullman Car. 


SEASIDE FoR 8 OR 15 Days.—From London and Suburban 

Stations. Wednesdays, Us. to Brighton, 6s. Gd, Worthing. ‘Thursdays, 
6s, Gd. to Seaford, 7s. Eastbourne, Bexhill and Hastings. Fridays, 6s. 6d. to 
Littlehampton, 7s. Bognor and Chichester, 7s. 6d. Havant, Southsea and 
Portsmouth, and Cheap Fares to Ryde and Isle of Wight. 


\ TEEK-END TICKETS to all South Coast Seaside places 
(Hastings to Portsmouth and Isle of Wight inclusive) from London and 
Suburban Stations, Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. 
bull particulars of Superintendent of the Line, London Bridge Terminus, 


CutNna, Wes 


AND 
A OUND WORLD. 


THE 
INIFICENT STEAMERS ofthe PACIFIC MAIL, OCCIDENTAL 
and ORIENTAL, and TOYO KISEN KAISHASTEAMSHIP COMPANIES 
from SAN FRANCISCO. FOUR SAILINGS MONTHLY. 
MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, MONTHLY. 

CHOICE of any ATLANTIC LINE to NEW YORK, thence by picturesque 
routes of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 

COMPREHENSIVE TOURS arranged allowing stopsat points of interest. 

For Pamphlets, Time Schedules and Tickets, apply to Ismay, Imrie and Co., 
30, James Street, Liverpool; 34, Leadenhall Street, London, EF. 
or Rup. Fatck, Gexerat Evkorkas AcGexr, London. — City Offices, 
49, Leadenhall Street, E.C. West End, 18, Cockspur Street, 5.W.; and 
25, Water Street, Liverpool. 


pakis LN 


Admission Daily, 1s. Open from 12 


PARIS IN | LONDON, 
An Unequalled Representation of the most Attractive Features of 
PAKIS OF TO-DAY, 
and of the 
GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900, 
The finest modern French Fine Art Collection ever exhibited outside Paris, 
under the patronage of all the great living French Masters. 
FRENCH PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES, 
THE APPLIED AND LIBERAL ARTS. 
Reproduction of the Champs Elysées and FINE ART PALACES. The 
AVENUE DES NATIONS, THE CHATEAU D'EAU, THE 
SEINE, TUILERIES and THE LOUVRE, THE PALAIS LUMINEUX. 
PARIS IN LONDON.—IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE, 
THE PALAIS DU COSTUME, 
A Splendid Pageant of Costumes from 4400 nec. to 1902 a.p. 
The Charming New PARISIAN THEATRE of the JARDIN de PARIS, 
With a Brilliant Company of Parisian Artistes. 


PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, 
RIVER STYX. THE 


j eran, ,-OLULU, 


LONDON. — EARL’S 
SEASON TICKETS, Is. 6d. 
noon to 11.30 p.m. 


COURT. 


a Marvel of Electricity. 
TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, 


THE 
A VOYAGE ON THE 


THE GREAT WATER CHUTE, 
GRAVITY RAILWAY, RIFLE RANGE, THE PARIS MORGUE, 
TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE, THE DRAGON ROUGE. 


OF EARL'S COURT, 
MILITARY BANDS, 
KIRALFY, Director General. 


TRANSFORMATION 
AND ENGLISH 
IMRE 


Complete 
FRENCH 


D R. LUNN’S ARRANGEMENTS. 
CORONATION 


£i 15 SEATS TO £10 10s, 


At the Finest Sites on the Route for the Two Processions. 
Trafalgar Square, Borough Road Polytechnic, &c. 


NAVAL REVIEW. 
1, ss. PRETORIA * 
* A few two-berth cabins still open. | 
2 ss ARGONAUT 


F + FULL. 
3. ss. VANCOUVER 
4. 5s. EMPRESS QUEEN 
hss, QUEEN VICTORIA 
48 8s. and Three Days’ Cruise. —<s. LA GASCOGNE, 
> * tonnage 7.395. Magnificent Transatlantic liner. 
£2 12s 6d Day Cruise on the Magnificent ss MONA'S ISLE, 
ee] 3S * of the Isle of Man Steam Packet Company, including 
return ticket to Southampton, lunch and supper on board, or £2 13s, 6d. from 


upwards. 


Southampton. 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 


London, N.W. 


EXHIBITION OF AUSTRIAN FINE ART AND DECO- 

KATIVE FURNISHING, under the patronage of H.R.H. the PRINCE 
and PRINCESS of WALES and H.1. and R.H. the ARCHDUKE OTTO. — 
PRINCE'S SKATING CLUK, Knightsbridge, S.W.—May 26th to July 
31st, 1902.— Open from 11 a.m. till 7 p.m. daily. — From 4—7 Director 
DRESCHER'S celebrated Austrian Band, tea room and buffet A la Viennoise 
managed by the HOTEL BRISTOL, Vienna. 


V ISITORS TO LONDON are invited to inspect the Exhibition 

of Permanent Enlargements finished in Oils, Water-Colour, Black and 
White, from Photographs (many old and faded). Ow View BETWEEN 10 and 7 
at THE GaLteries of W. G, Parker anv Co, (Portrait Painters and 
Photographers), 100, SouTHAMPTON Row, Russete Square, anv 288, Hic 
It includes Life Paintings of the King and Queen, The Lord 


Hornorn, 
Barney Barnato. Price List 


Chancellor, Lord Roberts, and the late Mr. 
on Application, 


“sv 
oO. 
wn 


D* CRY LANE THEATRE ROYVAL.—Managing Director, 
ARTHUR COLLINS. Every bvenng, at 8 sharp. (No Overture). 

Wednesdays and saturdays, at 2 sharp. Klaw) and) Berlanger's stupenduus 

production of BEN-HUR, with powerful cast. Box Office open all day. 


Lycee. 


Metis torikins ; -- HENRY IRVING, 
MEKCHANT OF VE Nt hb M ATINE ES, Saturdays, June 14, 21 
FAUST MAPINER, Monday, Jun 3 
KING CHARLES Lo MAPINEE, saturday, June 28 
Boy Office (Mr Mackay) open daily Lo till io, 


FAUST. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, 
ENOST. 


JIEs MAJESTY'S THEATRE, Mr. TREE, 
EVERY EVENING (except Saturday). 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Mr. TREE, 
Mes. KENDAL Miss ELLEN TERRY 
(By courtesy of Mr, W. H. Kendal) (By courtesy of Sir Henry Irving) 
Mrs, TREE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
Box Otlive (Mr. FL J. Turner), open 10 to 10, 


ST. JAMES'S Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. punctually, 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By Sreriks Prtisies. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
Box Office 10 to lu. 


SATURDAY, at 2.15, 
si. JAMES'S. 


Sole Proprietors, Messrs. A, AND S. 
‘Theatre (Latd.). 

‘Tom B. Davis, 

TRIUMPH, 


L DELPHL THEATRE. 
GALTL  Lessees, Adelphi 
By arrangement with Mr, 
MISS) OLGA) NETHERSOLE'S 

SAPHO, 
Special Matinee, Thursday, June 19, at 2.15 


Every Evening, at 8.15. 


J ONDON HIPPODROME, 
as CRANBOUKN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E, MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 


W.c 


BRILLIANCE, 


Reva L AQUARIUM.—At no place in the world are so 
many sights shown in one building, 


The * Era” says :—‘* At few places 
Mr. Ritchie says :—‘t Come early and 


are there so many sights worth seeing,” 
stay late.” 

Coming—Diavolo, ‘* Looping the Loop.” 
physical dexterity ever attempted, 


The most daring spectacular feat of 


OYAL AQUARIUM.—Not only is the only circus in 

London to be seen in the WORLD'S GREAT SHOW at the Aquarium, 

but it is the finest circus in the world, interspersed with remarkable varieties 

unsurpassed in the world’s history. Performances two and seven. Early 

Varieties from 10.30 a.m. The “ Sportsman” says :—Unusual attractions—the 
best seen for many years, if not the best in existence. 


YOVYAL AQUARIUM.—BOXING HORSES.— Remarkable 
Arabian Performing Horses, M. and Mdlle. Powell's Marvellous Double 
Jockey Act, and the Cingalese Tamil Actors and Devil Dancers, in the World's 
Great Show, two and seven, 200 Artists. 100 Turns. A Great Entertainment. 
Promenade Is. Karly Varieties, 10.30a.m. Through Tickets by District Rail. 
Coronation Seats (ideal position) to be Let. COMING 
the Loop.” ‘The Most Daring Spectacular Feat of Physicial Dexterity ever 
accomplished. 


—Diavolo, * Looping 


HE CORONATION DAY, June 26. 
ROYAL AOU ARIUM. 
SEATS on View (from Three Guineas), facing 
Royal and Peers’ Entrance to Westminster Abbey. 
IDEAL POSITION. 
SIDE ENTRANCE TO AVOID CROWD. 


Unique Facilities and Accommodation. 


HE CORONATION DAY (not the day after).—SEATS in 
the very pick of position, overlooking the Abbey, Coronation entrance. — 
Write or see Mr. RITCHIE, Managing Director, Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 


S.W. 

'€ EO. R EES’ GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 
I 

SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Street). 


ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS, SUITABLE for WEDDING PRESENTS 
“THe Bovwoop or Rate,” Sir J. bE. Millais, PORLAL | “Sweet 
Stumper,” Lord Leighton, P.R.AL 3 “!Buur loxsian Weatuer,” Sir Alma- 
Tadema, R.A. ; ‘THe Bacaan'’s Toast,” Dendy Sadler; ‘A Mountain 
Stream,” Peter Graham, R.A.; ‘Ceracus Catrneprat.” A, H. Haig: 
“*Nearinc Home,” Herbert Dicksee ; ‘ Goop-Byve,” Herbert Dicksee: ‘* Mrs 
Rorinson,” T. Gainsborough, R.A. ; ‘In Time or War,” G. LL. Leshe, R.A: 
“THe Water Basy,” H. J. Draper; ' Tak Corsriecp,” John Constable; 
“An OcEAN BreakwatTe A J. W. Browne: " Breaking Weatner,” A, 
J. W. Browne; “Our Kine,” J. Palmer Clarke; ‘‘ Wes Winter Hotps 
Her Sway,” J. Farquharson ; “ Brrpcace, Newmark er,” Isaac Cullin. —Gho 
REES’ New Iniustrarep Catacocue, 3d, sent to any part of the world 


ART, 


GALLERY OF BRITISH 
MILLBANK, 5.W. 
Wednesdays, 


NATIONAL 


and Saturdays, Free, 


Admission, 6d, 


Mondays, Tuesdays, 


Thursdays and Fridays from 11 a.m, 


Open from 10 a.m. 
Students’ Days, 


FOR THIS WEER’S * GRAPHIC” 
Kingdom 4d, 
irrespective of weight To any other part of the world the rate would be 
dd. FOR EVERY IWO OUNCES, Care should be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND SI1AMP all copies so fo: warded. 


OSTAGE RATES 


are as follows:—To any part of the United per copy 


therefore, 
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THRE THANKSGIVING FOR PEACE THE KING AND WUEEN \'l 


LHR SERVICK tN 8st PAUL'S CATHEDVRAL 


DRAWN BY H. M AGE 
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PREPARING FOR THE START 


St. John’s Wood District from an altitude of 1 soot, 


The London and North-Western Railway A snapshot of the Garden of England from a heiy! 
Road Station may be noticed 


THE NORTHERN SUBURBS 


at Loudoun 


ht of 2,000ft. showing Ightham village 
A KENTISH VIEW 


Buckingham Palace from an altitude of su ft 


Piceadi!ly from a thousand feet high, showing the Green Park with its intersecting 


and tre 
A GLIMPSE AT ROYALTY 


fuutpaths, band enclosure, 
OVER THE WEST END 


A JOURNEY IN THE AIR LUNDUN AS PHOTOGRAPHED FROM “THE GRAPHIC” BALLOON 
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A 


C STM Ae 
Crthant 


‘* MESSIEURS, THE SITTING IS OPEN ” “ORDER, MONSIEUR COUTANT, ORDER !° 


‘CWELL, GENTLEMEN——” “] HAVE RECEIVED THREE MOTIONS ” 


** PLEASE DON'T INTERRUPT THE SPEAKER ™ ““YOU CAN SURELY LISTEN IN PATIENCE TO AN INTERPELLATION “TL BEG TO CALL ON THE PRIME MINISTER 
ON TUBERCULOSIS AMONG CATTLE” 
The election of M. Léon Bourgeois to the Presidency of the Chamber of D puties has put an end to M being only beaten by the record of seven years established by M. Brisson And the ex-Premier did not 
Paul Deschanel’s term of office. His record was, however, a most creditabl- one, as he occupied the establish this record in a single term, but was twiee elected. Ax M. Deschanel is young there is every 


presidential chair tor four consecutive years, the second longest since the foundation of the Ke public, chance that he will still further add to his re putation as President 


PORTRAIT STUDIES OF THE EX-PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


DRAWN FROM LIFE BY PAUL RENOUARD 
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Over London in “The Graphic” 
Balloon 
By PERCIVAL SPENCER 


Tie first of the contemplated series of balloon voyages over 
London took place some days since. So unsettled had been the 
weather during the month that it was impossible to determine which 
of the six stations which had been arranged in a girdle round 
London would be best to start from. It was not until the day 
before the ascent that the Welsh Elarp, Hendon was decided upon. 
A north-westerly breeze had set in and this position seemed to most 
likely assure our being wafted over the great metropolis. As it 
happened the selection proved satisfactory. To cross London some 
thousands of feet in the air is always an interesting venture, to do 
so with a camera enables one to perpetuate the fleeting scenes 
which so much impress the mind at the moment but which as 
rapidly fade from memory as they do from view. 

The north-west: suburbs rapidly approach, and our first: picture 
is secured over Kilburn Priory Road, with Aberdare Gardens 
and Goldhurst Terrace, which can be recognised by their peculiar 
lunicular curve, are underneath, and the photograph shows so 
many roads and turnings that it requires an inhabitant of the district 
to name them. We had been up a few thousand feet, and are 
deszending, Hyde Park and the Serpentine are underneath, and now 
we approach Piccadilly. I take another photograph, and whilst 
passing over we are so low that greetings can be exchanged 
with a party on the steps of the New Aero Club premises. 
Hyde Park Corner is to the right, the Green Park and Bucking- 
ham Palace in front. It seems as if the Royal residence has 
attracted the balloon, so a photograph is taken, then lightened of bal- 
last the balloon: steadily rises as it sails away over Victoria Station, 
over the Thames, and past Kennington Oval to the southerly 
suburbs. The streets below are full of persons always interested 
in the aircraft which pass overhead. We see the folks running to 
secure our posteards and ‘messages from the balloon,” which 
flutter pretuly carthwards. 

We noticed the immense preparations in the form of stands to 
witness the Coronation procession. The flag which flutters on 
Buckingham Palace indicates a brisk north-west breeze, and so it 
roves. We are carried on to Chislehurst in half an hour. 

Whilst passing over the Common we permitted our trail rope to 
touch the ground and entered into conversation with those below. 
Any attempt to hold the rope failed, we were speeding on and human 
strength was unavailing, We bade adieu and again soared sky- 
wards and passed on to the open‘ country beyond. The balloon 
meantime had reached its greatest elevation. At a mile and a half 
high we were in clouds, and upon emerging from them found 


ourselves over the Kentish fields. 


The whole of this estate has sunk to a level of about 


THE ERUPTION OF LA SOUFRIERE, ST. 


Thunisson 


De Wet's Son 
(his Secretary) 


(De Wet's Orderly Officer) 


799 


Captain Master 


Lieut, Mangles 
D.A.A.G.) 


(Signalling Officer) 


Major-Gen. Wilkinson (Brigade- General C. de Wet 
Major) 


Captain Tufnell (A.D.C.) 


General E. O. F, Hamilton Commandant Olivier 


Captain Craig (Intelligence Officer) 


This group was taken at Heilbron on April 19. The Boers met there before dispersing again to their separate commands for consultation 
THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS : BOER DELEGATES AND BRITISH OFFICERS AT HEILBRON 


The fickleness of the weather was now apparent—the wind had 
completely blown itself out—and we scarcely moved over the ground, 
The village of Ightam underneath made a nice view and was photo- 
graphed. Then we peacefully settled into an opening between 
many orchards, emptied the balloon of its gas, assisted, as usual, by 


200 feet, and some portion of it, inc luding labourers’ cottages, is covered with lava and many feet of dust 
photograph was taken there was a haze of smoke over the place 


VINCENT: 


THE RICHMOND SUGAR ESTATE 


the whole good-natured population, including the oldest inhabitant 
and the village constable, and drove away in the vehicle placed at 
our disposal to Wrotham Station, on the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway, which safely conveyed ourselves and our balloon to 
London. 


The loss of stock is, of course, considerable. When the 


AFTER THE DISASTER 


800 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE SOPER 

A Correspondent writes :—‘' Life in blockhouses in South Africa is at times apt to be a little dull 
Most of us perhaps are glad of the rest when we first come and take up our quarters in a blockhouse — | 
after a few months’ hard trekking, but the life of wearisome monotony soon palls, and trekking ms | 
preferable after a very short time. However, there are blockhouses and hlockhouses, and the re, | 
holding the line of the Mooi River may esteem itself fortunate. The Mooi River (Beautiful River) is a | 


GARRISON LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA: A GAME OF WATER 


DRAWS BY W. T. MAUD 


Everyone is familiar with the Christy Minstrels who frequent the seaside places in the summer 
months. But these are only artificial ‘‘ niggers.” In Pretoria four enterprising Kattirs have mastered 


THE GENUINE ARTICLE: KAFFIR MINSTRELS 


delightful little stream of clear water, very deep, full of fish and covered in places with water-lilies. 
of the chief pleasures it affords in the summer, as the days grow gradually hotter, is bathing 


FROM A SKETCH BY CAPTAIN I. c. Gini 


One 
Some 


times six or eight officers manage to collect at the favourite bathing-place on the river for a yame of 
water polo, when a football is produced, goal-posts hastily extemporised and the fun is fast and furious” 


POLO 


the rudiments of civilised music 
hotels during the dinner hour—and perform very well, too 


PERFUKMING 


IN 


and every 


THE 


IN THE. MOO. 


RIVER 


FROM A SRETOI RY LIONEL JAMES 


STREETS OF 


PRETORIA 


evening, like the singers in Cairo, they perform outside the 
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* Both men were on the cround now in the water and the mud 
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ae VOD Re S 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
FOR ANOTHER TIME 


_ THe thaw came that afternoon. Shortly before sunset 
the rain set in; the persistent, splashing, cold rain that 
drives northward from the Carpathians. Ina few hours 
the roads would he impassable. The dawn would see the 
tise of the Vistula; and there are few sights in nature 
More alarming than the steady rise of a huge river. 
There js to this day no paved road across the plain that 
i to the South of Warsaw. From the capital to the 
- lage of Wilanow there are three roads which are sandy 
i dry weather, and wet in spring and autumn. During 

te Tains the whole tracks, and not only the ruts, are 
under water They are only passable and worthy of the 
name of road in winter when the sleighs have pressed down 
a hard and polished track 


(Oopyriglt, 1902, by H. 8. Scott, in the United States of America.] 


A STORY OF 17881 


Along the middle road—which is the worst and the 
least frequented—a number of carts made their way soon 
after eight o'clock at night. The road is not only unmade, 
but is neglected and allowed to fall into such deep ruts 
and puddles as to make it almost impassable. It is bor- 
dered on either side by trees and a deep ditch. In the 
late summer it is used for the transit of the hay, which is 
xrown on the low-lving land. In winter it is the shortest 
road to Wilanow. In spring and autumn it is not used at 
all 

It was raining hard now, and the wind hummed drearily 
through the pollarded trees. Each of the four carts was 
dragged by three horses, harnessed abreast in the Russian 
fashion, They were the ordinary hay-carts of the country, 
to be encountered at any time on the more frequented 
road nearer to the hills, carrying produce to the city. 
The carts were going towards the city now, but they were 


empty 


Illustrated by W. HATHERELL, R.I. 


Fifty yards in front of the caravan a man splashed along 
through the standing water, his head bent to the rain. It 
was Kosmaroff. He was in his working clothes, and the 
rain had glued his garments to his spare limbs. He 
walked with long strides, heedless of where he set his feet. 
He had reached that stage of wetness where whole water 
could scarcely have made him wetter. Or else he had such 
business in hand that mere outward things were of no 
account. Every now and then, he turned his head half 
impatiently to make sure that the carts were following 
him. The wheels made no sound on the wet sand, but 
the heavy woodwork of the carts groaned and creaked as 
they rolled clumsily in the deep ruts 

At the cross wavs, where the shorter runs at right angles 
into the larger Wilanow road, Kosmaroff found a man 
waiting for him, on horseback, under the shadow of the 
trees, which are larger here. The horseman was riding 
slowly towards him from the town, and led a spare hors 


—— 


He was in a rough peasant’s overcoat of a dirty white cloth, 
arawn in at the waist, and split from heel to band, for 
use in the saddle. They wear such coats still in Poland 
ane Galicia. 

Kosmaroff gave a little cough. There is nothing so un- 
mistakable as a man’s trick of coughing. The horseman 
pulle | up at once. 

“ You are punctual,” he said. “ I wss nearly asleep in 
the saddle.” 

And the voice was that of Prince Martin Bukaty. He 
had another coat such as he was wearing thrown across the 
saddle in front of him, and he leant forward to hand it 
down to Kosmaroff. 

You are not cold? ” he asked. 

* No, I feel as if I should never be cold again.” 

“That is good. Put on your coat, quickly, You must 
hot catch a chill. You must take care of yourself.” 

“So must you,” answered Kosmaroff, with a little 
laugh. 

Though one was dark and the other fair, there was a 
subtle resemblance between these two men which lay, 
perhaps, more in gesture and limb than in face. There 
also existed between them a certain sympathy which the 
French call “ camaraderie,” which was not the outcome of 
along friendship. Far back in the days of Poland's great- 
ness they must have had a common ancestor. In the age 
of chivalry, some dark, spare knight, with royal blood on 
his veins, had, perhaps, fallen in love with one of the fair 
Bukatys, whose women had always been beautiful, and 
their men always reckless. 

Kosmaroff climbed into the saddle, and they stood side 
by side, waiting for the carts to come up. Martin's horse 
began to whinney at the sound of approaching hoofs, when 
it. rider leant forward in the saddle, and struck it fiercely 
on the side of its great Roman nose, which sounded hollow, 
like a drum. 

“IT suppose you had little sleep last night,” said 
Kosmaroff, when Martin yawned, with his face turned up 
to the black sky. 

“T had none.” 

“Nor I,” said Kosmaroff. ‘“ We may get some—to- 
morrow.” 

The carts now came up. Each team had two drivers; 
one walking at either side. 

* You know what to do,” said Martin, to these in turn. 
‘Come to the iron foundry, where you will find us wait- 
ing for you. When you are laden you are to go straight 
back as quickly as you can by this same road to the military 
earthworks, where you will find our friends drawn up in 
line. You are to turn to the left, down the road running 
towards the river on this side of the fortifications, and pass 
slowly down the line, dropping your load as directed by 
those who will meet you there. If you are stopped on the 
road by the police or a patrol, who insist on seeing what 
you have in your carts, you must be civil to them, and 
show them; and while they are looking into your carts, 
you must kill them quietly with the knife.” 

The drivers seemed to have heard these instructions 
before ; for they merely nodded, and made no comment. 
One of them gave a low laugh, and that was all. He ap- 
poured to be an old man with a white beard, and had per- 
laps waited a long time for this moment. There was a 
wealth of promise in his curt hilarity. 

Then Martin and Kosmaroff turned and rode on towards 
Warsaw ata trot. Before long they wheeled to the right, 
quitting the highway and taking to the quieter Czernia- 
kowska, that wide and deserted road which runs by the 
river side, skirting the high land now converted into a 
poole pleasure ground, under the name of the Lazienki 
Jark. 

In the daytime the Czerniakowska is only used by the 
sand-carts, and the workmen going to and from the manu- 
factories. To-night, in the pouring rain, no one passed 
that way. 

Before the iron foundry is reached, the road narrows 
somewhat, and is bounded on either side by a high stone 
wall. On the left are the lower lands of the Lazienki 
Park ; the yards and store-houses of the iron foundry are 
ou the right. 

At the point where the road narrows, Kosmaroff sud- 
denly reined in his horse, and leaning forward, peered 
into the darkness. There are no lamps at the farther end 
of the Czerniakowska. 

“What is it?” asked Martin. 

“T thought I saw a glint under that wall,” answered 
Kosmaroff. ‘“ There—there it is again. Steel. There 
is someone there. It is the gleam of those distant lights 
ona bayonet.” 

‘*Then let us go forward,” said Martin, ‘‘and see who it is.” 

And he urged his horse, which seemed tired, and carried 
its head low, beneath the rain. They had not gone ten 
paces, when a rough voice called out :— 

“ Who goes there? ” 

* Who goes there?” echoed Martin. “ But this is a 
high road.” And he moved nearer to the wall. The man 
a a from the shadow, and his bayonet gleamed again. 

“No matter,” he said, “ you cannot pass this way.” 

« But, my friend “began Martin, with a_ pro- 
testing laugh. But he never finished the sentence; for 
Kosmaroff had slipped out of the saddle on the far side, 
and interrupted him by pushing the bridle into his hand. 
Then the ex-Cossack ran round at the back of the horses. 

The soldier gave a sharp exclamation of surprise, and 
the next moment his rifle rattled down against the wall. 
Both men were on the ground now in the water and the 
mud. There came to Martin’s ears the sound of hard 
breathing, and some muttered words of anger; then a 
sharp cough, which was not Kosmaroff’s cough. 


‘ After an instance of dead silence, Kosmaroff rose to his 
eet, 

“ First blood,” he said, breathlessly. He went to his 
horse, and wiped his hands upon its mane. 

“ Bah!” he exclaimed, * how he smelt of bad cigar- 
ettes.” 

Martin was leaning in the saddle, looking down at the 
dark form in the mud. 

“Oh! he is dead enough,” said Kosmaroff. “1 broke 
his neck. Did you not hear it go?” 

* Yos—I heard it. But what was he doing here? ” 

“ That is yet to be found out,” was the reply, ina sharp, 
strained voice. “ This is Caricner’s work.” 

“LT doubt it,” whispered Martin. And yet in his heart 
he could scarcely doubt it at that moment. Nothing was 
farther from his recollection than the note he had given 
to Netty in the Saski Gardens ten hours ayo. 

* What does it mean?” he asked, with a sudden de- 
spair in his voice. He had always been lucky and suc- 
cessful. 

“It means,” answered the man, who had never been 
cither, “ that the place is surrounded, of course. They 
have got the arms, and we have failed—this time. Take 
the horses back towards the barracks—and wait for me, 
where the water is across the road. I will go forward on 
foot, and make sure. If Ido not return in tweaty minutes 
it will mean that they have taken me.” 

As he spoke he took off his white overcoat, which was 
ali grey and bespattered with mud, and threw it across the 
saddle. His working clothes were sombre and dirty. He 
Wa: almost invisible in the darkness. 

“Wait a moment,” he said. * I will get over the wall 
here. Bring your horse against the wall.” 

Martin did so, avoiding the body of the sentry which lay 
stretched across the footpath. The wall was eighteen feet 
high. 

“ Stand in your stirrups,” said Kosmaroff, “ and hold 
one arm up rigid against the wall.” 

He was already standing on the broad back of the 
charger, steadying himself by a firm grip of Martin's 
collar, He climbed higher standing on Martin's shoulders, 
anc steadying himself against the wall. 

~ Are you ready—I am going to spring.” 

He placed the middle of his foot in Murtin’s up-stretched 
palm, gave a light spring, and a scramble, and reached 
the summit of the wall. Martin could perceive him for a 
moment against the sky. 

“ All right,” he whispered, and disappeared. 

Martin had not returned many yards along the road 
they had come, when he heard pattering steps in the mud 
behind him. It was Kosmaroff, breathless. 

“ Quick! ” he whispered, “ Quick! ” 

And he scrambled into the saddle, while the horse was 
stili moving. He was, it must be remembered, a trained 
soldier. He led the way at a gallop, stooping in the saddle 
to secure the swinging stirrups. Martin had to use his 
spurs to bring his horse alongside. Shoulder to shoulder 
they splashed on in the darkness, 

“T went right in,” gasped Ko-maroff. “ The arms are 
gone. The place is full of mon, There is a Sotnia drawn 
up in the yard itself. It is an ambuscade. We have 
failed—failed—this time! ” 

“We must stop the carts, and then ride on, and dis- 
perse the men,” said Martin. ‘“ We may do it. We may 
succeed, It is a yood night for such work.” 

Kosmaroff gave a short, despairing laugh. 

“Ah!” he said. * You are full of hope—vyou.” 

“ Yes—I am full of hope—still,” answered Martin. He 
hac more to lose than his companion. But he had also 
less to gain. 

They rode hard until they met the carts, and turned 
them back. So far as these were concerned, there was 
little danger in going away empty from the city. 

Then the two horsemen rode on in silence. They were 
far out in the marsh lands, before Kosmaroff spoke. 

“T am sure,” he then said, “ that I was seen as I 
climbed back over the wall. I heard a stir among the 
rifles. But they could not recognise me. — It is just 
possible that I may not be suspected. For you it is diffe- 
rent. If they knew where the arms were stored, they must 
also know who procured them. You will never be able to 
show yourself in Warsaw again.” 

“T may be able to make myself more dangerous else- 
where,” said Martin, with a laugh. 

“JT do not know,” went on Kosmaroff, “ if they will 
have arrested your father and sister; but Iam quite sure 
that they will be in the palace now awaiting your return 
there. We must get away to-night.” 

“ Oh!” answered Martin, gaily. “ It does not matter 
much about that. What I am thinking of are these four 
thousand men waiting out here in the rain. How are we 
tc get them to their homes in Warsaw? ” 

And Kosmaroff had no answer to this question. 

Beneath the trees on the low, wet land inside the forti- 
fications, they found their men drawn up in a double line. 
There were evidences of military organisation and training 
im their bearing and formation. If the arms had been 
forthcoming, these would have been dangerous soldiers ; 
for they were desperate men, and had each in his heart a 
grievance to be wiped out. They were only the nucleus of 
@ great rising, organised carefully and systematically; the 
brand to be thrown amidst the straw. They were to sur- 
prise and hold the two strongholds in Warsaw, while the 
whole country was set in a blaze, while the foreign Powers 
and the parties to the treaty which Russia had systematic- 
ally broken, were appealed to and urged to assist. It wasa 
wild scheme, but not half so wild as many that have suc- 
ceeded. 


The four thousand heroically waiting the word that was 
io send them on their forlorn hope, heard the news ir 
sience, and all silently moved away. 

“Tt is for another time—it is for another time!” said 
Kosmaroff and Martin repeatedly and confidently, as the 
men moved past them in the darkness. 

Ini Warsaw there was a queer silence, and every door 
was shut. The streets had been quite deserted, and they 
were now full of soldiers, who, at a given word, had moved 
out from the barracks to line the streets. 

At midnight they were still at their posts, when the 
first stragglers came in from the South, silent, mud-be- 
spattered, bedraggled men, who shuffled along in their 
dripping clothes in the middle of the street in groups of 
two and three. They hung their heads, and crept to their 
homes. And the conquerors watched them without sym- 
pathy; without anger, 

It was a miserable fiasco. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
ACROSS THE FRONTIER 


Tose who listened at their open windows that night for 
the sound of firing, heard it not. They heard, perhaps, 
tie tread of slipshod feet hurrying homewards. They 
could scarcely fail to hear the Vistula) grinting and 
grumbling in its new found strength. For the ice was 
moving, and the water rising. The long sleep of winter 
was over, and down the great length of the river that 
touches three Empires, men must needs be on the alert 
night and day. 

Between the piers of the bridge the ice had become 
blocked, and the large flat floes sweeping down on the 
current were pushing, hustling and climbing on each other 
with grunts and squeaks as if they had been endowed with 
some low form of animal life. The rain did not cease at 
inidnight, but the clouds lifted a little, and the night was 
less dark. The moon above the clouds was almost tull. 

“There is only one chance of escape; " Kosmaroff had 
said, “ the river. Meet me on the steps at the bottcm of 
the Bednarska at half-past twelve. 1 will yet a boat. 
Hlave you money? ” 

“T have a few roubles—I never had many,” answered 
Martin. 

“Get more if you can—get some food if you can—a 
bottle of vodka may make the d fference between life and 
death. Keep your coat.” 

And they parted hurriedly on the hill where the road 
rises towards the Mokotow. Kosmaroff turned to the right, 
anc went to the river, where he earned his daily bread, 
where his friends eked out their toilsome lives. Martin 
joined the silent, detached groups hurrying towards the 
city. He passed down the whole length of the Marszal- 
kowska with the others slouching along the middle of the 
street beneath the gaze of the soldiers, brushing past the 
horses of the Cossacks stationed at the street corners. 
And he was allowed to pass, unrecognised. 

A group of officers stood in the wide road opposite to 
the railway station, muffled in their large cloaks. They 
were talking together in a low voice. One of them gave a 
laugh as Martin passed. He recognised the voice as that 
of a friend; a young Cossack officer who had lunched with 
him two days earlier. 

Soon after midnight he made his way down the steep 
Bednarska. He had found out that the Bukaty Palace 
was surrounded; had seen the light filtering through the 
dripping panes of the green-house. His father was pro- 
bably sitting in the great drawing-room alone, before the 
wood-fire, meditating over the failure which he must have 
realised by now from a note hurriedly sent by one of the 
few servants whom they could trust. Martin knew that 
Wanda had gone. He also knew the address that would 
find her. This was one of a hundred details to which the 
Prince himself had attended. He had been a skilled orga- 
niser in the davs when he had peured arms and ammuni- 
tion into Poland across the Austrian frontier, and his hand 
had not lost its cunning. All Poland was seamed by 
channels through which information could be poured at 
any moment day or night, just as water is distributed over 
the land of an irrigated farm. 

Martin had procured money. He carried some large 
round loaves of grey bread under his arm. The neck of a 
vottle protruded from the pocket of his coat. Among the 
lower streets near the river these burdens were more likely 
to allay than to arouse suspicion, 

Between the Bednarska and the bridge which towers 
above the low-roofed houses fifty yards farther down the 
river are the landing-stayes for the steamers that ply in 
summer, There is a public bath, and at one end of this 
fioating erection a landing-stage for smaller boats, where 
as often as not Kosmaroff found work. It was to this land- 
ing-stage that Martin directed his steps. In summer there 
were usually workers and watchers here night and day ; 
for the traffic of a great river never ceases, and those 
whose daily bread is wrested from wind, water and tide 
must get their sleep when they can. 

To-night there were a few men standing at the foot of the 
street where the steps are; river workers who had _ pro- 
perty afloat and imprisoned by the ice, dwellers perhaps, 
+n those cheap houses beneath the bridge which are now 
gradually falling under the builder's hammer, who took a 
sicepless interest in the prospects of a flood. 

Martin went out on to the landing-stage, and looked 
about him as if he also had a stake in this, one of Nature's 
zreat lotteries. There he had a fit of coughing, such us 
any man might have on such a night, aiid at the most 
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deadly time of the year. He waited ten minutes, perhaps, 
coughing at intervals, and at length Kosmaroff came to 
him, not from the land, but across the moving floes from 
the direction of the bridge. 

“ The water is running freely,” he said, ‘ through the 
middle arch. IT have a boat out there on the ice. Come! ” 

And he took the bread from Martin's arms, and led the 
wav on to the river that he knew so well in all its varying 
moods. The boat was lying on the ice a few yards above 
the massive pier of the bridge, almost at the edge of the 
water which could be heard gurgling and lapping as it 
flowed towards the sea with its burden of snow and ice. It 
was so dark that Martin stumbling over the chaos of ice, 
fell against the boat before he saw it. It was one of the 
yough punts of a primseval simplicity of build used by the 
sand workers of the Vistula. 

Kosmaroff gave his orders shortly and sharply. He was 
at home on the unstable surface, which was half water, 
half ice. He was commander now, and spoke without haste 
or nesitation. 

“Help me,” he said, “to carry her to the edge, but do 
not stand upright. We can easily get away unseen, and 
vou may be sure that no one will come out on to the ice 
to look for us. We must be twenty miles away before 
dawn.” 

The boat was a heavy one, and they stumbled and fe!! 
several times; for there was no foothold, and both were 
lightly made men, At last they reached the running water 
and cautiously launched into it. 

“We must lie down in the bottom of the boat,” said 
Kosmaroff, “and take our chance of being crushed until 
we are past the citadel.” 

As he spoke they shot under the bridge. Above them, 
to the left, towered the terrace of the castle, and the 
square face of that great building which has seen so many 
vicissitudes. Every window was alight. For the castle is 
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used as a barracks now, and the soldiers, having been 
partially withdrawn from the streets, were going to bed. 
Soon these lights were left behind, and the outline of the 
citadel, half buried in trees, could be dimly seen. Then 
suddenly they left the city behind, and were borne on the 
breast of the river into the outer darkness beyond. 

Kosmaroff sat up. 

“Give me a piece of bread,” he said. ‘I am famished.” 

But he received no answer. Prince Martin was asleep. 

The sky was beginning to clear. The storm was over, 
but the flood had yet to come. The rain must have fallen 
in the Carpathians, and the Vistula came from those 
mountains, In twenty-four hours there would be not only 
ice to fear, but uprooted trees and sawn timber from the 
mills; here and there a mill-wheel torn from its bearings, 
now and then a dead horse; a door, perhaps, of a cottage 
or part of a roof; a few boats; a hundred trophies of the 
triumph of Nature over man, borne to the distant sea on 
muddy waters, 

Kosmaroff found the bread and tore a piece off. Then 
he made himself as comfortable as he could in the stern 
of the boat, using one oar as a rudder. But he could not 
see much. He could only keep the boat heading down 
stream and avoid the larger floes. Then—wet, tired out, 
conscious of failure, sick at heart—he fell asleep too, in 
the hands of God 


(Zo be continued) 


———~ 


: Tur, Grande Semaine, which began with the Féte des Fleurs last 
Saturday 


and finishes on Sunday with the Grand Prix de Paris, has 
not been favoured by the weather. It cannot be said that actual rain 
has spoilt the pleasure of the Parisians, but the element of doubt 
has always been present, which has been just as effectual as active 
hostilitic son the part of the clerk of the weather. When a lady is 
in doubt as to whether furs or muslins will be worn on the morrow, 
the triumphs of the Rue de la Paix do not geta chance of showing 
themselve Ss. And, of course, the great attraction of the great sport- 
ing functions like the French Derby, the Grand Steeplechase and 
the Grand lics in the marvellous scene in the Pasage or 
paddock, and when the dresses are buried under furs and mackin- 
toshes they can be regarded as failures. 
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Theatres 
MOY THOMAS 


“THE BISHOPS MOVE” 

THERE is no strong conflict of passion in Zhe Bishop's Move, by 
John Oliver Hobbes and Mr. Murray Carson, and if there were any 
persons among the audience at the GARRICK Theatre on Saturday 
evening who were craving for fierce excitement they were certainly 
doomed to disappointment. It is only a story of a wise and tender- 
hearted bishop, who applies his good offices and his natural tact and 
talent for diplomacy to the task of reuniting a couple of young lovers, 
temporarily estranged through the young man’s weak habit of 
philandering with a witty and beautiful Duchess, But the principal 
characters are drawn with a subtlety and a delicacy of handling 
which are not common yifts, and the dialogue, though never dull or 
diffuse, is free from all straining after epigrams. To this is to be 
added that, although for some unexplained reason, the production 
had been reserved for what was practically the last night of the 
season, and was, therefore, foredoomed—at least, for the present— 
to be limited toa run of one night only, the play had been most 
carelully rehearsed and was throughout admirably acted. Mr. 
Bourchier’s Ambrose, Bishop of Rance (the action is supposed to pass 
near Dinan, in Brittany, in these days) is a highly finished 
and essentially pleasing performance. As for Miss Violet Van- 
brugh’s Duchess of Quenten, it would be difficult to suggest any 
detail in which the portrait might be improved, The profits of 
the evening were devoted to the Queen Alexandra Fund for Soldiers 
and Sailors, and a preliminary concert was varied by the introduction 
of an Ode to Queen Alexandra, written by Mr. Owen Seaman and 
since published in Punch, which was delivered from the stage by Sir 
Squire Bancroft. 

“FRANCESCA DA RIMINI” 


Mr. Stephen Phillips's /’aolo and Francesca did serious injury 
to the poetical story of the two lovers as we know it in the 
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immortal pages of Dante—notably by ante-dating the passion of 
Paolo for his brother’s young wife to a period antecedent to the fatal 
reading of the story of Sir Lancelot and Queen Guinevere. Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s play, however, in which Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
made her firstappearance in London thisseason at the GARRICK theatre 
on Monday night, goes very much further in the same direction, and 
may be said to have given the final touches to the depoetising process 
which seems to be inseparable from the attempt to transfer this legend 
from the poem to the stage. Saving a brief prologue, in which 
Francesca is entrapped into a marriage with the hideously deformed 
Giovanni Malatesta, in the belief that she is espousing his youthful 
brother, the play, which occupies some four hours in representation, 
is but the story of a guilty intrigue between a married woman and 
her brother-in-law. This is carried on with such stealth and 
hypocrisy that for fourteen years their stolen interviews and rapturous 
embraces escape the notice of the husband, and would ap- 
parently have continued so to do had not the innocent talk of 
Francesca’s child, fostered by her father’s interrogations in the 
manner of the painful scene in Pedléas et Melisande, confirmed his 
tardy suspicions. Regarded as a picturesque melodrama, the 
play has much to recommend it; but it provides few opportunities 
for a great tragic actress. Madame Bernhardt delivers her lines (the 
dialogue, be it noted, is in prose) in those musical tones at once 
tearful and joyous, which have so often given pleasure to her wor- 
shippers, and if the linked sweetness is rather too long drawn out, 
that is rather the fault of the author and of the tenuity of his theme. 

“THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR” 

The revival of The Merry Wives of Windsor, at HER MEJESTY’S 
Theatre, will take a place among notable events in the annals of the 
stage, not merely by reason of the distinguished recruits whom Mr. 
Tree had been able to secure for the occasion, but for the general 
excellence of the cast. The humour and the gaiety of Mrs. Kendal’s 
Mistress Ford wants, no doubt, something of the delightful un- 
checked exuberance of Miss Ellen Terry’s Mistress Page. Mrs. 
Kendal’s art is not of the kind that conceals itself, but it has acharm 
of its own, and the differentiation (to borrow from the Evolutionists 
a rather fine word) of the two wives is in itself a gain to the effect. 
Mr. Tree’s Falstaff is now an old acquaintance, but it has acquired 
ariper touch—a higher degree of Rabelaisian exuberance—since it 
was last seen on the London stage, and it may safely be said that it 
has not been equalled by any actor who has grappled with the diffi- 
culties of this great comic creation within the memory of the living. 
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The comedy, rearranged in three acts, is beautitully mounted, and 
the whole performance is characterised by taste and judgment. 


—— 


Our Portraits 


Tue Hon. Michael Henry Herbert, C.B., who succeeds the late 
Lord Pauncefote as British Ambassador at Washington, has had a 
long experience of American diplomacy, and for several years was 
the right hand of the late Ambassador. His succession to Lord 
Pauncefote has given the greatest satisfaction in official circles in 
the United States. Mr. Herbert, who will be forty-five years of 
age in a few days, is a younger son of the late Right Hon. Sydney 
Herbert, and brother of the Earl of Pembroke, His diplomatic 
career has extended over just a quarter of a century, during which 
time he has made hosts of friends in many European capitals. He 
first appeared in Washington in 1888 with the rank of Second Secre- 
tary, and when Lord Sackville received his passports, under painful 
circumstances, the difficult position of Chargé d’Affatres devolved 
upon him. His courtesy and tact conciliated everybody, and it is 
chiefly the recollection of his action at this period which has rendered 
him so popular with the Government in Washington. Our portrait 
is by Russell and Sons, Baker Street. 


Sir William James Richmond Cotton, Chamberlain of the City, 
was born in 1822. The son of a surveyor, on finishing his education, 
he entered upon a mercantile career. Ile first came into public 
notice as one of the promoters of the London fund for the relief of 
the sufferers by the Lancashire cotton famine. Owing largely to his 
exertions a sum of §20,000/. was raised, and the cotton operatives 
subsequently showed their gratitude by subscribing for a memorial 
window in the Guildhall. In 1866 he was elected an Alderman of 
the City of London, and he served the office of Sheriff in 1868-9, 
and Lord Mayor in 1875-6. He represented the City in Parliament 
from 1874 to 1885, and was a member of the London School Board 
for the first nine years of its existence. In 1882 he was transferred 
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to the Aldermanic seat for Bridge Ward Without, and in 1892 he 
resigned in order to stand for the office of City Chamberlain, to 
which he was elected. He was knighted in the same year, Our 
portrait is by Elliott and Fry, Baker Street. 


The Rev. Henry Latham, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
was in his eighty-second year. He was educated at Trinity College, 
and graduated as eighteenth Wrangler. From 1847 until 1886 he 
was Tutor of Trinity Hall, and two years after his resignation of 
that office he succeeded the late Sir Henry Maine as Master. Our 
portrait is by Elliott and Fry, Baker Street. 


Mr. Lambert Hepenstal Ormsby, the new President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland, is the second senior surgeon of the 
Meath Hospital and County Dublin Infirmary, having served on the 
surgical staff of that charity for upwards of thirty years. He was 
an articled apprentice of the late Sir George Porter, Bart., and was 
closely allied with that distinguished surgeon in all his surgical 
work down to the time of his death. He studied at the Meath 
Hospital and the School of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
filled with credit the several offices of prosector to the late Professors 
Bevan and Morgan, senior demonstrator and surgical teacher, 
examiner in surgery, and was for the last two years vice-president. 
Mr. Ormsby is a Graduate in Arts and M.D. of Dublin University, 
and a member of Senate, Fellow and late member of the Council 
of the Koyal College of Surgeons, and one of the senior surgeons of the 
Meath Hospital and County Dublin Infirmary. He is a New 
Zealander by birth, having been born in Auckland, N.Z. Our portrait 
is by W. Lawrence, Dublin. 


Sir Martin Gosselin, the new Minister at Lisbon, has had a dis- 
tinguished career, a large part of which has been spent in Paris. In 
1868 he joined the Diplomatic Service as an Attaché, and his first 
post abroad was at the Court to which he has now been appointed 
Minister. From Lisbon he went to Berlin, and thence successively 
to Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, Rio de Janeiro, Brussels, Madrid, 
and Paris, where he arrived in 1896 with the rank of Minister 
Plenipotentiary. He remained in Paris until he was succeeded by 
Mr. Herbert in 1898. Sir Martin Gosselin was one of the secre- 
taries attached to the staff of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury 
during the memorable Berlin Congress. Our portrait is by Russell 
and Sons, Baker Street. 
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THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN 


those of Ireland and Scotland by Lord Beresford and the Earl of 
Lauderdale respectively, that of England by Lord Pill, the Union 
Standard by Earl Harcourt, and the Royal Standard by the Earl of 
Harrington. Fach peer Was attended by a page bearing his corenet 
and was followed by a couple of peers. Thus two dukes (Mentrose 
and Argyll) followed the Royal Standard, two marquesses the Unien 
Standard, two earls the Standard of England, and two viscounts th 
Standards of Ireland and Scotland. The Royal Standard is an 
oblong flag bearing the arms of Great Britain and Treland The 
three lions of England in gold appear in a red ground in the first 
fourth quarter of the flag ; the Scottish dion is red ona yellow in the 
second quarter ; and the Trish harp in gold ona blue ground in the 
third quarter, The English Standard is the Red Cross of St 


THE ROYAL STANDARD, CARRIED BY THE EARL OF HARRINGTON 


Standards and Other Features of a 
Coronation Procession 


No State procession would be complete without flags and banners, 
which have from time immemorial formed part of all military and 
State pageants. Apart from regimental colours belonging to troops 
on duty, six banners or standards figured in the procession at the 
Coronation of George IV. Keeping to the order in which they were 
placed in the procession, we find that the six were as follows :—The 
Standard of Hanover, the Standards of Ireland and Scotland, carried 
abreast, so that neither had precedence, the Standard of England, 
the Union Standard, and the Royal Standard. They were borne by 
That of Hanover by the Earl of Mayo, 


the following noblemen : 


LORD HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM (KEEPER OF ‘THE 


PRIVY PURSE) FOLLOWED BY A) GENTLEMAN 
WITH THE PRIVY PURSE 


THE STANDARD OF ENGLAND, BORNE BY LORD HILL FOLLOWED BY \ PAGE WITH HIS CORONET AND 
TWO EARLS THE TREASURER OF THE KINGS HOUSEMOLD 


THE COMING CORONATION: STANDARDS AND OTHER FEATURES OF GEORGE IV.S PROCESSION 
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English and Trish) crosses are double (fimbriated 
as itis properly called), the colour of the fields 
being shown between the double lines. Our other 
illustrations refer mostly to high) officers of State 
bearing the insignia of their office. A picturesque 
and gorgeous sight was the Lord High Chancellor in 
his wig and robes of State, his coronet in one 
hand and a bag containing his seals of office in the 
other, and followed by his purse-bearer. His place 
in the procession was after the Archbishop of York 
and before the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
walked just in front of the Queen and her personal 
attendants, The Treasurer of the King’s Household 
carried a crimson bag with the Coronation medals 
to be afterwards distributed. The Lord Mayor and 
twelve citizens of London claim the right to assist 
the Chief Butler in the cxeoution of his office. The 
Lord Mayor at the banquet used to serve the King 
with wine from a gold cup, and received a fee for 
it, The Lord Mayor was clad in State robes cf 
office and bore the mace of the City of London 
not the great symbol of authority which the public 
are accustomed to sce sticking out of the window 
of the State coach on Lord Mayor’s Day, but a small 
portable statf of office. In the procession at’ George 
IV.’s Coronation, the Lord) Mayor walked abreast 
of the Lord Mayor of Scotland, Lehind the Usher 
of the Green Rod and the Garter King-at- Arms 
and the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, whe 
were immediately behind the Usher of the White Kod. 
Lastly we come to the Duke of Wellington, the most 
popular figure in’ the Coronation procession, — He 
was dressed as a Knight of the Garter, and carried 
his staff of office as Lord High Constable of England, 
a page attending him, carrying his Ficld-Marshal’s 
baton, The great Duke's place in the procession was 
on the right of the Duke of Dorset, who bore the 
Sword of State, while on the left was the Deputy 
Earl Marshal. These three walked just in front ot 
the peers carrying the Royal insignia, after whom 
came the King himself. As Lord High Constable, 
the Duke of Wellington rode beside the Champion 
of England when the Challenge was made at the 
THE UNION STANDARD, BORNE BY EARL HARCOURT, FOLLOWED BY A PAGE AND TWO MARQUESSES banquet. 


George on a white field ; the Scottish Standard, the white saltire 
of St. Andrew (or diagonal cross) on a blue field ; and the Irish 
Standard the red saltire of St. Patrick on a white field. The 
Union Standard is a combination of three national standards 
-a combination which, by the way, violates all heraldic 
principles. The blue field of white Scottish saltire forms the 
groundwork of the flag. The red Irish saltire finds its white 
ficld on the white saltire which is kept distinct by the broad 
white diagonal stripe being uppermost in the first) and third 
the flag and the red diagonal stripe being uppermost 
in the second and fourth quarters. The outlines of the 


qparters Oo 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON WITH HIS MACE, AND 
THE DEPUTY LORD GREAT CHAMBERLAIN WITH HIS 
WHITE STAFF 


THE STANDARDS UF IRELAND AND SCOTLAND, BORNE BY LORD BERESFORD AND THE EARL OF LAUDERDALE RESPECTIVELY, THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON HARITED AS A KNIGHT OF 
FULLOWED BY PAGES AND TWO VISCOUNTS THE GARTEK 
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The official order of the Procession in the coming Coronation up 
the nave of the Abbey, starting from the west door to the choir, 
has now been published, and there are one or two notable differ- 
ences in it, as far as the standards are concerned, from that of 
George [V. The procession on the 26th inst. will be headed as 
follows :— 


Chaplains in Ordinary. 
The Prebendaries and Dean of Westminster. 
Officers of Arms, 
Comptroller of His Majesty's Treasurer of His Majesty's 


Household. Household. 
The Standard of Ireland, The Standard of Scotland, 
borne by borne by 


The Rt. Hon. O'Conor Don. Henry Scrymgeour Wedderburn, Esq. 
The Standard of England, 
borne by 
F. S. Dymoke, Esq. 
The Union Standard, 
borne by 
The Duke of Wellington, 
His Coronet borne by a Page. 


The Standard of Hanover is, of course, no longer carried in the 
procession. But the other omission, that of the Royal Standard, is 
not so easy to understand. There is, however, no mention of it in 
the order of the Procession published. Another conspic ‘ous 
difference is that in the coming Procession three of the Standards 
are to be carried by Commoners, the Union Standard being the 
only one borne by a Peer, the Duke of Wellington. The Standard 
of England is to be borne by Mr. F. S. Dymoke, the representa- 
tive of the family that has, by hereditary right, performed the 
picturesque office of Champion at the Coronations since the reign 
of Henry III. The Lord Mayor of London, in his robe, collar, 
and jewel, bearing the City Mace, figures in the coming pro- 
cession. So, too, does the Lord High Chancellor, attended by 
his purse-bearer. 


to ensure a seat. Under the dome was a most representative 
gathering of high Court officials, comprising Ministers, Judges, 
Members of Parliament, and, above all, the military element, 
including Lord Roberts. The Royal Family were there in strength, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, with their soa and two 
daughters, Princess Christian and her two daughters, Princess 
Louise and the Duke of Argyll, Princess Henry of Battenberg « 
her only daughter, Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark, 
the Duke of Cambridge. Cheering outside announced the arrival 
of the Royal party—punctual to the moment. They were met at 
the west door by the clergy and choir, who turned and headed the 
procession up the nave, the choir singing ‘t Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” Behind the clergy came the Lord Mayor, bearing the 
Pearl Sword, and then the King and Queen, followed by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Their Majesties occupied two tall crimson 
State chairs placed on a carpet, with prve-diewx in front, 
and a large crimson stool beyond. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales sat on their Majesties’ right. After the Service the King 
and Queen drove home cheered vigorously by a crowd which had 
grown to such enormous proportions that the Queen specially 
drew the King’s attention to the scene. 


The King and Queen’s Court at the end of last week had an 
extra picturesque element in the presence of numerous Indian 
Princes who have come over for the Coronation, and who were 
received in audience by the King before the Court began. The 
Indian guests then took up their position in the Throne-room to 
witness the presentations. The Royal circle was larger than at the 
previous Court, including Princess Victoria, Prince and Princess 
Charles of Denmark, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, with 
Princess Margaret and Prince Arthur, Prince and Princess Christian 
with their younger daughter, and Princess Henry of Battenberg. Queen 
Alexandra was wearing a most regal costume of white satin with 
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The Week in Parliament 


BY HENRY W. LUCY 


Tue week has chiefly been devoted to consideration of the latest 
form of the much-manipulated Budget. The vicissitudes of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s Bill find no parallel in Parliamentary record, 
Fashioned in time of war it is enacted in time of peace. With the 
exception of the clause adding an additional tax to cheques, peace 
or war make no difference to the marvellous scheme. — The shilling 
tax on corn and the added penny to the Income Tax were avowedly 
imposed as war taxes. The war is over, but the taxes remain, and 
through the week the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been eng: 
in explaining what on the face of it is certainly an anomaly. 

The situation has been further complicated by the inter] Osition 
of Mr, Chamberlain. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer observed 
on Tuesday, the Opposition, notably right hon. gentlemen seated 
on the Front Bench, live in a state of terror of the Colonial Secre- 
tary. In him they recognise the author of all evil. Speaking at 
Birmingham the other day, Mr. Chamberlain made some remarks 
that were straightway construed as indicating existence of a scheme 
for giving preferential duties to the Colonies to the disadvantage of 
foreign nations. Putting this and that together in fashion familiar 
in polemics, Sir William Harcourt and other eminent authorities 
on the Opposition benches came to the conclusion that, in some 
unexplained manner, the proceeds of the Corn Tax were to be 
devoted to carrying out the Colonial Secretary’s nefarious designs 
upon Free Trade. On Monday afternoou, in a crowded and pro- 
foundly interested House, the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied to 
this new cha He ridiculed the idea that he contemplated a 
scheme revolutionising the customs tariff and instituting protectionist 
rates levied against foreign countries. This disclaimer was warmly 
cheered, not only from the Opposition side but by his own. party, 
the vast majority of whom are as faithful to Free Trade as 
gentlemen sitting opposite. 


ved 


are 


THE RECEPTION ROOM 


The King, during his visit to Aldershot for the Grand Review, will reside in the Royal Pavilion, which 
adjoins the present residence of the General Commanding. The building is all on one level, but has ample 
It was built after the special idea of 


accommodation, and is the only military residence of the Sovereign. 


THE ROYAL 


The Court 


SOVEREIGN and people alike kept Sunday as their Thanksgiving 
Day for Peace. Originally, the King and Queen wished to attend 
the Service at St. Paul’s in quite an informal manner, but it was 
found impossible to avoid a certain amount of State ceremony. 
Tradition made the official City welcome necessary, special guests 
had to be accommodated in the Cathedral, and the general public 
massed theniselves all along the route between Buckingham Palace 
and St. Paul’s, taking the opportunity to show their loyalty to the 
King and their delight at the conclusion of the war. So far as their 
Majesties themselves were concerned, however, there was little 
outward show. They drove in a plain open landau with four bays 
ridden by postilions in blue, and accompanied by outriders in 
the familiar Royal scarlet, but there was no military escort. 
King Edward wore a Field-Marshal’s uniform, while Queen 
Alexandra’s dress had touches of violet like her toque, but was 
nearly hidden by a sable and lace cape. Princess Victoria was 
with the King and Queen. When the Royal party reached the 
City boundary at the Griffin, the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and other 
civic officials were in waiting for Sir Joseph Dimsdale to surrender 
the City Sword to the King on His Majesty’s first visit to the City 
since his accession. This was the famous Elizabethan ‘ Pearl 
Sword,” so called from its scabbard being encrusted with pearls. 
The Lord Mayor offered the sword to the King with a 
few words of welcome, H s Majesty just touching the scabbard near 
the hilt and returning it to the Chief Magistrate. Then the civic 
procession preceded their Majesties to St. Paul’s. 


Outside the Cathedral an enormous throng had collected, while 
inside the building the space allotted to the general public was 
crammed a few seconds after the doors were opened at 7 a.m. 
Indeed, some energetic beings were waiting at the doors by 2 a.m. 


PAVILION AT ALDERSHOT 


Aldershot 


WHERE THE KING WILL STAY 


lace embroidered in rubies, emeralds, and diamonds, and a cloth of 
gold train, lined with ruby velvet ; while Princess Charles’s graceful 
toilette of white crrpe de Chine, with garlands of pink roses, was 
much admired. The King and Queen gave a luncheon-party on 
Saturday, with the Duchess of Albany and Princess Alice, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife as chief guests, and in the evening the 
King went to the Opera. On Wednesday the King held a Council, 
and another Court fixed for last (Friday) night. To-day 
(Saturday) their Majesties go to Aldershot to stay at the Royal 
Pavilion until Monday, when King Edward holds the large review 
on Laffan’s Plain, some 35,000 troops being present. A grand 
military torchlight tattoo will be held on the night of their Majesties’ 
arriva After the review they go to Windsor for Ascot weck, and 
entertain a large party at the castle, attending the races in state. 


was 


The Prince of Wales finds his public duties much increased since 
his return from his tour, and this week he has been hard at work. 
On Saturday, the Prince and Princess were present, in the Albert 
Hall, at a display of physical training by children from elementary 
schools, belonging to the Lads’ Drill Association. The 
president of the Association, and the Princess distributed the prizes 
at the close of the show, where the girls acquitted themselves as 
well as the boys. In the evening the I’rince and Princess went to 
the French pluys. On Wednesday, the Prince was at St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell, to unveil a memorial to the members of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade who have fallen in the war; next day he went 
down to Reading to visit the Royal Counties Agricultural Show, 
and yesterday (Friday) would accompany the Princess to the Kich 
mond Royal Horse Show, in the Old Deer Park, Richmond. Last 
(Friday) night he was also to preside at the annual Civil Service 
dinner, besides attending the King’s Court, and to-day (Saturday) 
the Prince reviews the Boys’ Brigades on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. 


Prince 1s 


Prince Consort, and is intended to represent in its interior decorations, a tented structure. 
spacious and well wooded, and the drives and walks picturesque. 


THE EXTERIOR FROM THE GROUNDS 


The grounds are 
Our photographs are by Charles Knight, 


FOR THE GRAND REVIEW 


This important statement was evidently unpremeditated. It arose 
following a particular turn debate had taken. As he spoke, Sir 
Michael carefully weighed his His manner gave } 
eclared his inability to see 
why this country should not establish a system of Free Trade with its 
Colonies that would not necessarily involve increased duties against 
foreign nations, ‘* although,” he added, ‘*to secure such an end 
some sacrifice in that direction might be justified.” This presented 
itself in the form of an afterthought, an apparent hedging on his 
emphatic declaration that nothing new was contemplated in con 
nection with the customs and the Colonies. 


words 


eculiar 


significance to a sentence in which he 


The impression left in 
the mind of the watchful House was that under the smoke there is 
some fire 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has, from the first, personally borne the 
brunt of battle round the Budget. His only assistant is Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who finds in the position an admirable training for a 
Minister. On the Front Bench opposite, Sir William 
Harcourt naturally comes to the front. He has now finally aban- 
doned his attitude of seclusion at the far end of the Bench, whither 
he retired with Mr. John Morley on an early disruption of the 
Liberal Party. 


young 


This week he has not only performed the functions, 
but has filled the place of the Leader of the Opposition, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  meckly seating himself lower down the 
Bench. 

The beneficial eflect of the New Rules is markedly shown in deal- 
ing with a Bill of the magnitude of the Budget. Regularly, not later 
than a quarter to three, fifteen minutes in advance of the appointed 
hour, the Bill is taken in hand, and through five quiet hours it is 
dealt with in business-like fashion. The earlier hour of meeting 
has no appreciable eficct upon the attendance. It is true that 
at Question time gaps are seen on the benches. But that is a 
case effect influence. With 
there is no temptation to waste the 
time of the House by wrangling with Ministers. 
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} } - F " the Coronation Processio! ) once occ dobby the colony 

\ 4 be done in time 2 That is the question that comes to the lips of everyone who the north side The south side has had to b repaved to make it even. The resu ’ recession The place on COUPE ) ie « 3 

Serie ee ie mais =, Hol i] 1 th 1 looks lik t t of which, | r, ord 1 lowl trou Nit | Is now fille hy a huge stand erected by the London County ¢ 
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s the condition of the Strand rh leaning away rs Sige 3 F i 1 ; m sucleaclen | : > ree ke is for xix of Danes and St. Mary-le Strand an being well-nigh covered up with ¢ 
of nearly the whole thoroughfare, since the soadway has had to lowered some six feet on | road-makers at work ceaselessly, but the carpenters are busy making stands for 5] 
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Own May 5, 1902, many 
rimours reached Ningstown 
that the Soufriere, near the 
middle of the northern end 
of this island, was shewing 
unmistakable signs of erup- 
tion, On the following day 
these reports were more per- 
sistent, and it) was further 
stated that the people in- 
habiting the slopes of the 


mountain were flocking into 


Chateaubelair, the nearest 
village (about four miles 
from the volcano). At 8.30 


pom. T left by boat for this 
place (a distance of over 
twenty miles by sea down 
the — coast). Approaching 
Chateaubelair Wharf about 
midnight, the whole top of 
the mountain burst into flame, 
the long flashes of deep red 
fire travelling from the top 
downwards in a descending 
circular track, just like fire 
brushing from a 
smithy coal when fanned by 
a strong draught from the 
bellows. This was imme- 
diately followed by an ex- 
plosion as if of many heavy 
ordnance dying away in a 
long-drawn, angry grumble. 
The top of the mountain 
emitted a dense volume 
of very dark, heavy smok« 


rising in an angry manner 
straight up. The village 
streets and the wharf were 


AFTER 


heap of 
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ple ran to this house for refuge when the eruption began, and are supposed to be buried in the ruins 


ST 


crowded with people in a 
great state of excitement, the 


most of them having run 
from their houses on the 
mountain sides a few heurs 
before. Between 2.30 a.m. 


(7th) and 5 a.m, similar ex 
plosions occurred, with only 
a little flame, and as aay 
light dawned the ordinarily 
quiet little country village had 
the appearance of a huge hive 
of bees disturbed and angry. 
On all one heard ot 
the short but ominous warn- 
ing that had heen given the 
poor settlers, and their hur- 
ried flight: with only the 
clothes they stood in. In a 
bay close at hand 
gathered at least 150 refu- 
gees, while Chateaubelair 
held at least twice that num- 
ber. Meanwhile one met a 
continual stream of stragglers, 
cach with an account of a 
marvellously narrow escape 
and each fearing that others 
left. behind had perished. 
About 10 a.m, there was a 
terrific explosion, shaking the 
land as though it were only a 
shrub, and on looking to the 
crater one saw 
quantity ofdense heavy smoke 


sides 


were 


an enormous 


ascending. Its) volume 
very quickly increased in 
force and density, and it 


became apparent that there 
was considerable force in 


the upward draught = Occasionaily a little pale flame was 
visible, and as time went on the cloud of dust) rose more 
rapidly and the flames frequently until 
about Ph acm. the top of the mountain became invisible. 
After a slight lull of about halfan hour the Soufricre, withan 
angry grumble, showed increased activity, dark red flames 
beleched forth from the entire crater, and a volume of smoke 
growing ascended with terr 
force, accompinied by a continual grumbling and vibration 
so severe that the iron handrails on the wharf rattled 
loudly. The stupendous pillow of smoke and fire fas- 
cinated one by its awful grandeur. About 1.30 p.m. the 
smoke had reached a height’ of at least: two miles, 
getting lighter and lighter in) colour until it assumed a 
very pale slate. As it) was forced from the centre it 
shed to either side in’ a most graceful) manner, assuming 
most perfect imitation of thousands of groups of Prince of 
Wales feathers, with here and there most faithful representa 
tions of the convolutions of the human brain. — As the top of 
this stupendous cloud bent over towards our little village, 
the weird fascination gave place to a feeling of impending 
doom, [twas vividly apparent that in a very short space of 
time this dust, charyed full of sulphureous smoke, must 
envelope the district: for miles. When the black people 
realised their danger most of them got madly excited, and in a 
few minutes everything inthe shape ofa boat or canoe pushed off 
from the shore weighed down toa dangerous degree with haman 
freight, each individual excitedly urging on the others. [could 
then have left with the Police in our boat, but with three or four 
hundred refugees on the shore T quickly determined our duty 


appeared more 


each second more dense, 


another minute’s life than on that hill side that dark after- 
noon. As we gained the summit of the next mountain the 
poisonous dusty cloud was held in check by a steady bree-e 
coming in the opposite direction, and but for which the death- 
roll by suffocation must have been appalling. T pushed on for 
nine miles until I got an opportunity of communicating with 
Kingstown, when I learned that the cloud of sulphureous dust 
and ashes, accompanied by semi-fused stone, had fallen there, 
the stones measuring in the average atleast an inch in diameter. 
When about four miles from Chateaubelair, thinking the 
danger from falling stones had passed, [ removed the board 
tied over my head, and asa result of my want of caution I 
was struck down ard remained in a semi-conscious state 
for over half an hour, [t is impossible to fitly describe 
that terrible trek through a continual blaze of lightning, 
driving as we were before that deadly and enveloping cloud 
of dust and ashes. 

The awful grumbling and rumbling of the volcano con- 
tinued throughout the night, and as the morning dawned 
the deep green of the young arrowroot and cane plants 
had given place to a smooth, leaden cover of dust 
several inches deep, net a single green leaf of any 
description being visible. Having arranged that— the 
hoat conveying food supplies from Kingstown should pick 
me up at this point (ten miles from Chateaubelair) EF returned 
there to find the whole place covered in dust: and ashes toa 
depth of several inches, and the volcano on the hill above 
us still active and surrounded by clouds of dense smoke 
stretching for miles out at sea, Between g and 10 a.m. 
(Sth ult.) this dense cloud descended on the district, and it 
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disappeared and is replaced by a bluff evidently composed of 
lava and ashes. 

May 8th. 4.15.—Kumbling noise is becoming louder and 
more persistent, and the mist is again becoming more dense. 

5 pem.—A great deal of thunder and lightning : heavy 
black clouds descending from the mountain and travelling 
seawards. 

6 p.m. 
coast’ being obscured by 
clouds, 

7 pm.- Thunderstorm with showers of rain atintervals : a 
great amount of lightning near at hand continuing during 
the whole night. 

May 9, 4 a.m.-—A very loud explosion, as af dirceily 
underneath the station, followed by heavy rumbling. Vlenty 
of lightning near at hand, continuing with light showers of 
rain tll 6 a.m. 

7-15 a.m.—Through a rift in the clouds large quantities ot 
boiling mud or lava seen rushing over Richmond estate to 
the beach. A very heavy black discharge rising from the 
crater to an enormous height. 


Rain falling; all view to sea-ward and up te the 
heavy, smoky, thundery-looking 


Sam.—Very heavy rumbling at intervals, accompanicd 
by lightning. Getting dark again and breathing becoming 
difficult. Heat intense. 

9a.m.— As clouds lift from Richmond Point it is evident 


that enormous quantities of mud and lava have been dis: 
gorged this morning, as a new promontory of slate-coloured 
matter has been formed beyond Rich. ond Point. 
10 a.m.—Thunder and grumblings continuously since 9. 
10.35 a.m.—A very dense volume of steamy smoke is now 


LAVA 


wasto remain. Whilst speaking to the people in the street the 
) half-melted 
stones falling from the enveloping cloud. [ ordered everyone 
in the streets to at once leave the town, and, to prevent injury 
by falling stones, directed them to take old boards and shingles 
from the dilapidated houses and cover their heads. Stones up 


excitement and danger was increased by hot 


to halfa pound weight were now falling, while the sulphureous 
fumes and fine, light dust rendered breathing difficult. So with 
it least three hundred refugees in front we started out of the 
Chateaubelair valley, accompanied by the prayers of some, 
ind the excited yelling of others, while a feeling of despair was 
on nearly all. Men, women and children of all ages scurried 
up the steep hill as hard as possible 
young children hardly able to craw], old men imploring the 
assistance of the younger and stronger, each helping and 


mothers urging by 


encouraging the other, clearly showing the brotherhood a 
common danger engenders. One poor woman with a family 
of at least eight was kept behind by the inability of the two 
ised cry for help I 


t when I picked 


youngest tokeep up the pace. Her 


can never forget, nor the thankful look [Tg 
them up, one in each arm 

By this time the dense volume of sulphureous cloud, which 
had chased us like a death-pall, 
tthe people to continue struggling 


began to overtake us, 
and it was hard indeed to ¢ 
on. As the darkness settled over us a storm of lightning and 
flashes 
that one thought that each surely must strike the people on 


thunder broke over our heads, and so near were the 


the road, especially as the dry grass on the hill sides was 


ignited 
It would, inceed, have Leen ditticult te be more uncertain of 


VINCENT AS SEEN F 
became so dark that it was difficult: to recognise anyone a 
few yards away, while the heat was almost 
although T was simply clad in light pyjamas ; the air had a 


unbearable, 


most sulphureous smell, and the pressure was so great on the 
ears that even the sound of one’s footfall on the floor caused 
intense pain. This darkness was dispelled by half an hour's 
lightning and thunder followed by a fall of rain. 

The use of the telephone had to be entirely suspended, 
while the heavy limb of a mango tree growing four yards 
from the Police Station was struck down. 

About 2.15 p.m. the Soufriere was fairly visible, and clouds 
of smoke accompanied by fire were seen belching from the 
crater, while down cach deep ravine the molten lava was 
coursing, clouds of white vapour marking its path over the 
damp earth. 
their heads, more or less severe, inflicted by falling stones 
These and the other 
refugees then in Chateaubslair were 


Numbers of people came in with wounds in 


persons from among the 600 odd 
attended to by Dr. 
Hughes, who had accompanied me from = the start 
Kingstown on the 6th. Nearly all the windows in the 
Police Station were shattered, while the heavier stones had 
crashed through many a roof, and the estates Richmond 
and Wallibou and the surrounding settlements were covered 
with lava to the depth of several feet. The whole appearance 
of that side of the hill and coast line is completely changed, and 
itis said by those who had previous knowledge of the locality 
that there of the Soufriere 
Mountain inimals were to be seen, but numbers of 


from 


sa huge new fissure on the side 
No live 


dead goats and pigs were strewn on the beach and in th 


water The nice sandy beach below Wallibou Estate has 


LOM 


THE SEA 

rising from the direction of Richmond Point, without doubi 

indicating another heavy overflow from the crater. 
12.30 p.m.—Another similar appearance in_ the 

Crater very active.  Hleat 

Oppressive feeling in the atmosphere. 


samc 
direction. again very intense. 
List of refugees being 
fed now over 600, 

12.50 p.m. —Stream of lava and mud increasing 


1.15 p.m.—Heavy clouds of dust and sand falling ; 


Rs 


heat 
continues almost unbearable. 

Started in boat te inspect coast but forced back 
indratt: from the Soufriere and sea of 


2.5 p.m. 


by heavy dense 
sulphureous misty smoke : rumbling more pronounced 
2.10 p.m \ir heavily charged with sulphureous mist 


Have shut up all windows in the building. 


2.20 p.m.-—Heavy rain commenced clearing the air 
Rain at short intervals. Crater evidently quieter. Slight 
rumblings continue during afternoon. 

6.30 p.m.—Soufrierc yain showing syns oof activity. 


Kumblings increased 

Rumblings more faint. 
May 10, §-30a.m 

time. Small volumes of smoke of steamy appearance continue 

to rise during the day, but the worst is evidently past 


8 p.m. Mountain quieter. 


Top of the mountain visible for the first 


May 11 Distant rumblings and small volumes of smoke 
emitted during the day, Over 700 refugees being fed twice 
a day. 

3 pem.— Left by boat for Kingstown, 


Wilson, except the 
Warren. 


Our photographs are all by [. 
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| Over two thousand people, whose homes or means of livelihood have been destroyed, are supplied with food by the Government 
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The military tents here shown are being used for the care of some 20) injured people. who are attended by a few members of the Ambulance Corps 


A TEMPORARY HOSPITAL IN _ ST VINCENT 
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“lace aux Dames” 


BY LADY VIOLET GREVILLE 


Now that ladies wear so many jewels in the day-time, a sequence 
of colour should be thought out. The Siamese arrangement may 
perhaps afford suggestions. In that country a certain coloured 
dress is worn for every day in the week, and the precious stones are 
chosen to go with it. For instance, on Sunday red silk with a 
parure of rubies is worn ; Monday brings a silver and white dress 
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At the fétes held at Earl's Court in aid of the French charities in London 

izes were given for competition in the Battle of Flowers, the Automobile 
sattle of Flowers and other events. These prizes, which took the form of 
handsome banners, were presented by the French Ambassador, the Lord 
Mayor of London, the Mayor of Nice, the Mayor of Havre, the Mayor of 
WV cst master) the Municipality of Boulogne-sur-Mer, THe Graritic and 
others 


BANNER PRESENTED BY ‘*THE GRAPHIO” AT THE FRENCH CHARITY 
FETES AT EARL’S COURT 


and a necklace of moon stones; Tuesday is dedicated to light red, 
with coral ornaments; Wednesday is devoted to green, with 
emeralds ; Thursday sees a display of variegated colours, with cat’s 
eyes; Friday the lady is arrayed in pale blue with flashing 
diamonds; and Saturday the more sombre, darker blue, with 
sapphires to match, forms the favourite adornment. Here is a 
variety from which to choose. 


In a new book on dress, entitled quaintly ‘* The Cult of Chiffon,” 
chiffon being itself the most evanescent of materials, Mrs. Eric 
Pritchard gives advice to women. Some of her hints are not to be 
disregarded. For instance, she advises ladies of limited means to 
eschew white tulle, chiffon ruffles, bright-coloured petticoats, and 
white or pale gloyes, and to wear a becoming tweed dress, and tan, 
chevrette, or reindeer gloves. But when did coquettes consider 
price, and what will the lady in tan gloves paying a visit do when 
the bechitfoned, well-gloved lady enters and looks at her from top 
to toe in contemptuous fashion? The love of dress has descended 
even to the lower classes. Servant girls wear chiffon hats and tulle 
bows, and half-clean gloves and finery. Beauty unadorned has 
ceased to be a term of praise, and merely denotes bad taste or want 
of money. And what pretty girl, conscious of her looks, will 
expose herself to such aspersions ? 


An exhibition of miniatures and embroidery and a sale of 
drawings was held last week at Lord and Lady Windsor’s 
house in aid of the Jubilee Institute for Nurses. Princess Henry of 
Battenberg opened it, and the miniatures exhibited were sent by the 
Duchesses of Somerset and Wellington, Lady Wood, etc. Some 
beautiful specimens of ecclesiastical embroidery were to be seen, and 
tapestries of the James I. period. The fund has made good pro- 
gress, in over a year 40,000/. having been received. There are now 
about nine hundred nurses at work, and the good work inaugurated 
by Queen Victoria promises to continue sucessfully. 


Ambition is not only the prerogative of men; women compete 
in every profession, and the amateur loves to follow in the wake of 
the actress, Thus a select company of amateurs has been formed 
by Mrs. Emerson-Bainbridge to perform the celebrated Gaiety piece, 
The Toreador, at the Court Theatre this week. The rehearsals have 
been constant and business-like, and the principal performers will, n¢ 
doubt, show their several merits to the best advantage, though 
the correct musical comedy style of singing and acting is very 
difficult to acquire. One of the principal merits of amateurs is their 
perseverance. No difficulties rebut them, and they are never chary 
of their time. One must wish them all success in this the latest and 
most enterprising of ventures. 


The hours of dinner are growing later and later. Ialf-past eight 
is now the usual hour, while the late Queen frequently only sat 
down to her evening meal at nine. It is high time dinner were 
restored to its rightful position in the middle of the day, and supper 
took its place at night. Luncheons are now so long and so 
elaborate (only differing from dinner in the fact thit soup does 
not make its appearance), that dinner need no longer be early, 
especially if the interval be filled by tea, sandwiches and cakes. 
But the fact is the problem of the hours of meals is a very difficult 
one to solve. Whether to dine early and hurriedly, or sup late and 
equally hurriedly, is a question that tries the soul of the ordinary 
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playgoer, and is often only solved by the unfortunate individual 
achieving neither. Hours of business interfere with a heavy mid- 
day meal, while the overworked and tired would even prefer dinner 
about seven, an hour which is now hopelessly impossible. In addi- 
tion to the lateness of the hour, guests consider it fashionable to be 
unpunctual, which still further adds to the worries of the hostess 
and the difficulties of the cook. 


It is said that at the reception of the dusky monarch Leuwanika 


DISTRICT RAILWAY ® 


URAC RING to RESTURANT 


A disastrous fire occurred on Monday evening on the premises of the 
General Electric Lighting Company, Queen Victoria Street, City. There 
were a number of young persons, chiefly girls, at work in the upper floors 
of the building; escape by means of the staircase was cut off by the 
flames, and before the fire-escapes could be got into action one girl had 
been killed and seven injured by leaping from the windows, while, 
when the fire had been got under after severely damaging the three upper 
floors, the bodies of seven girls and a boy were found in the premises, 
One of the injured girls has since died, making the number of deaths nine. 
Our photograph is by A. and G, Taylor 


THE FATAL FIRE IN QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


by the King the former threw himself so violently face foremost on 
the ground, beating his forehead three or four times against the 
floor, that the lookers-on were alarmed for his safety, and feared 
he must have injured himself in this serious act of obcisance. He 
rose up, however, in a perfect state of health. 


THE CORONATION ILLUSTRATED 


On MONDAY, JUNE 16, will be published the First of the Series of Special and Double Numbers of THE GRAPHIC devoted to illustrating events in the Life of the King and the 
Coronation Ceremonies. 


The Complete Series will form a most valuable Souvenir, and the first number, orders for which should be given immediately, will be published next Monday. It 
will consist of a completely illustrated chronicle dealing with 


THE LIFE OF KING EDWARD VII. 


With a Special Biography by the late SIR WALTER BESANT. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS CONNECTED WITH THE KING’S LIFE 


Funeral of Duke of Clarence | Review before Q. Victoria, Aldershot, 1893 
Opening the National Gallery of British Art 
On the Royal Yacht Osborne 


Witnessing the Trooping of the Colour 


The Infant King Receiving Visitors Ascending the Great Pyramid Entertaining the Shah 


Rcom where the King was Born Dining with the Sultan in Constantinople | In the Hunting Field At the Opening of the Imperial Institute 


Prince Consort The King as a Colonel in the Army Receiving a Deputation of Working Men 


A Shooting Party at Sandringham 


Queen Victoria Queen Alexandra at the Time of her Marriage of the Prince of Wales 


The King as a Freemason 
Marriage = 


The Christening at Windsor ; Sail eh Bart ‘ts York Cottage, Sandringham Reviewing Volunteers at Aldershot 
‘ a] +. RB A Fz y Dress Ball at Ma h se]. ae: ewe TE fe oe 
The King at the Age of Five Months The King Bringing Home his Bride a Fanky Drees Gall SM arlboronge soe Garden Party at Marlborough House Proclaiming the King in the City 


Tiger-Shooting in India 


Queen Victoria Receiving Louis Philippe 
The King at the Age of Six 

A First Visit to Ireland 

At the Opening of the Great Exhibition 
The Royal Family, 1848 

The King with his Brother, Prince Alfred 
At the Tomb of Napoleon I. 

Visiting Crimean Veterans 

Sketching at Loch Laggan 

The King at the Age of Fourteen 

His First Stag 

The Marriage of the Princess Royal 
Prince Consort’s Cenotaph 


Funeral of Prince Consort 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


Coming of Age 


A Royal Group on the King’s Wedding 
Day 


The King’s Marriage 

Eton Boys Welcoming Queen Alexandra 
Queen Alexandra in her Wedding Dress 
Visiting Russia in 1866 

Receiving the Order of St. Patrick 

The King and Queen in Egypt 
Inspecting Crimean Battlefields 


Reading the Bulletins during the King’s 
Illness 

Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s after 
the King’s Recovery 

Driving with Queen 
Convalescence 


Alexandra during 


Fine Presentation Plate printed in Tint, 


“THEIR MAJESTIES KING EDWARD VIL. 
Price One Shilling, or in Crimson Cloth, with Gilt Lettering, 2s. 6d. 


An Elephant Procession at Jeypore 

Queen Alexandra and her Children in 1875 
With the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 
Visiting Lord Beaconsfield at Hughenden 
Marriage of the Late Duke of Albany 

His Majesty in his Study 

Visiting Ireland in 1885 

Their Majesties’ Silver Wedding 


The Fscort of Princes in 


Procession 


the Jubilee 


The Jubilee Thanksgiving Service 
Queen Alexandra and her Daughters 
Marriage of Princess Louise 


The Late Duke of Clarence 


drawn by 


Portrait of the King in 1893 

At the Funeral of the Tsar Alexander ITI. 
At Shakespeare’s Tomb 

At one of Queen Victoria’s Drawing Rooms 


Christening the Prince of Wales’s Second 
Son 


Ata Shooting Party at Blenheim 

Marriage of Princess Maud 

Inspecting Massachusetts Artillery Company 
The King’s Ilcrse Wins the Derby 

The Diamond Jubilee in 1897 
Thanksgiving Service at Diamond Jubilee 


At Duchess of Devonshire’s Costume Ball 


Presenting Diamond Jubilee Medals to 


Colonial Troops 
R.1., 


W. HATHERELL, 


THE GRAPHIC OFFICE, 
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Queen Victoria’s Funeral 

The King’s First Appearance after Queen 
Victoria’s Funeral 

His First Privy Council 

Presenting a ‘* King’s Colour” to Strath- 
cona’s Horse 

Last Visit to Empress Frederick 

Pledging Prince of Wales on the Ophir 

Opening Parliament for the First Time 

Lord Mayor Proclaiming the Coronation 


Distributing War Medals to Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders 


Welcoming Home the Prince and Princess 
of Wales 


Dining with Prince of Wales 


Laying the Keel-plate of the Battleship 
Edward V/1. 


AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA.” 


————— 
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Our Bookshelt 


‘OTHE REAL SIBERIA” 


Mk. TR ASE rightly entitles his volume, ‘* The Aea/ Siberia,” for 
this vast portion of the Russian Empire is as different from that 
which is usually described by travellers as chalk is from cheese. 
For generations the idea has been prevalent that Siberia is a land of 
Umost perpetual snow, of tortured exiles, of the knout’ and 
tudescribable horrors. But the author of this work finds it **a land 
capable of immense agricultural possibilities, great) stretches of 
prairie waiting for the plough, huge forests, magnificent waterways, 
and big towns, with fine stores, great hotels, with electric light 
uleaming everywhere ; ina word, instead of a gaunt, lone land, 
inhabited by convicts, [saw a country that reminded me from the 
first day to the last of Canada and the best parts of Western 
America.” He also adds that he looks upon Siberia as the 
ultimate great-food producing region of the earth. The 
volume is extremely interesting and instructive from the first 
page to the last. Mr. Fraser is a clever writer, as all those who 
have read his ** Round the World on a Wheel” already know, 
whilst his descriptions of people and places are wonderfully vivid 
and picturesque. The writer tells us that he went to Siberia on a 
mission of curiosity ; he therefore travelled slowly, and instead of 
taking the Siberian express, of which the Russians are so proud, he 
journeyed on a slow: train, which made many and_ prolonged 
stoppages, to Irkutsk, in Central Siberia, some 3,371 miles distant 
from Moscow, Although he says that before he came to the end of 
his journey he came to have a liking for the Russians, we rather 
fancy that that liking was not very deep. Those of the lower orders 
he describes as being indescribably dirty, and the officials —(**Oh ! 
the number of officials. You never turn without elbowing an 
official, Half the population of Russia seems made up ef officials 
engaged in governing the other half”)—are the most unscrupulous 
set of people imaginable—that is so far as bribery is concerned. 

One thity: LE noticed the first day out of Moscow, and I kept on noticing it 
right across Siberia till Viadivostock, on the Pacifie coast, was reached : how 
seldom any of the stations are near towns. You constantly see a town seven or 
eight miles off, but not once in six times does the line run near. If you ask a 
Russian the reason, he will laugh. “Then he will tell you. When the line was 
planned the engineers made millions of roubles by blackmailing the towns on the 
route! ** You give us so much money and the line will run close to you ; don't, 
and we will take the line as far away as we can.” The Russian official, it is 
said, grows rich, not on his salary, but on bribery. Many an official does not 
deny it. [tis as well understood as that he must wear uniform, 

The Russian Government is exceedingly anxious to colonise 
Siberia, and immigrants are arriving in their thousands every year. 
‘+ T was told,” says the author, ** that early that year (1901) as many 
asa dozen trains a day came over the Urals laden with emigrants, 
and thatin May there were as many as 10,000 peasants living in 
the sheds erected for them, and feeding at the State kitchens tll 
they could be sent to the interior.” Trade in agricultural imple- 
ments and other goods is increasing rapidly, and in most towns Mr. 
Fraser came across representatives of American and German firms, 
and those of other European nations, but when he asked if there 
were any English, the answer was invariably ** Not one.” After 
traversing Siberia, visiting: the prisons—which are models of com- 
fort compared to our own —and other places of interest, the writer, 
without permission, made a dash across Manchuria and into Mon- 
golia, both of which he found more Russian than Chinese. The 
book is profusely illustrated, and isa work that is worthy of the 
consideration of all Englishmen, whether they be manufacturers, 
holiday-makers, or those interested in books of travel. 


THE CORONATION PRAYER BOOK 
Mr. Henry Frowde has sent us ‘*The Coronation Prayer 
* “The Real Siberia.” By Jolin Forster Fraser, (Cassell.) 


Book,” a very handsome edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which has been printed at the Oxford University Press, to commemo- 
rate the coming Coronation. English type, cast from matrices pre- 
sented to the University of Oxford by Bishop Fell in 1666, has been 
employed ; the rubrics are printed in red, and appropriate initials 
and borders have been especially drawn and engraved, The form 
and order of the service that is to be performed and of the cere- 
monies that are to be observed at the Coronation in Westminster 
Abbey are included in the volume, which is admirably printed on 
Oxford India paper. 


A monument by M. René de Saint-Marceaux in memory of Alphonse 
Daudet was unveiled the other day in the gardens of the Champs Elysées 
near the Avenue Gabriel 


IN MEMORY OF ALPHONSE DAUDET 


’ 


“WOODSIDE FARM’ 


Mrs. W. K. Clitford’s ‘+ Woodside Farm” (Duckworth and Co.) 

known to realers of serials under the title of | Margarct 
Vincent “—is a pleasant and interesting account of mostly pleasant 
and always interesting people, without anything in the way of plot 
or portraiture to place it outside ordinary experience and observa- 
tion, Its authoress has turned her attention from morbid or excep- 
tional psychology to the working of normal character under normal 
conditions, and has completely succeeded in what is by far the 
more difficult’ process of the two, The result’ is very like life 
indeed—that is to say, We care for the story chiefly, if not wholly, 
because it is about persons whom we heartily like or dislike quite 
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independently of their having any story at all. That one word 
“pleasant” is, in fact, an almost exhaustive description of a novel 
written with the ease and lightness that conceals strength of hand. 
It particularly applies to Mrs, Clifford’s pictures of the Haslemere 
and Midhurst country in less populous times. 

‘STHE ZIONISTS ” 

“The Zionists,” by Winifred Graham (Hutchinson and Co.), 
tells how the question of the restoration of Palestine as a prosperous 
Hebrew State was—or rather we must suppose will be—trium- 
phantly solved by a wonderful youth, as beautiful as ‘*a young 
god,” and as wise as he was beautiful, a certain Lord Hawthorn, 
the son of a great English statesman who had married an heiress of 
Israel. This is all very well, especialy as young Lord Hawthorn’s 
inspiration is much more of the romantic than of the patriotic, or in 
this case--if We may coin a word—the matriotic order : and so also 
are the glowing descriptions of costumes and furniture that will 
surely go straight to hundreds of hearts and homes. What is not 
quite so well is the injustice done to the hero's brilliant intellect hy 
his reflections and conversations, or the suggestion that even his 
magnetic influence must have failed had he not found a way of 
making the extraction of gold from the water of the Dead Sea a 
paying concern. Atany rate Winifred Graham seems to feel her 
subject strongly, and her book has the additional merit of being the 
first to deal seriously with a subject which is engrossing the thoughts 
of a considerable number of people. 


MONSIEUR MARTIN” 


The hero and narrator of ** Monsieur Martin: A Romance of the 
Great Swedish War,” by Wymond Carey (Blackwood and Sons), is 
the English tutor to Countess Ebba Polenstjerna, the girl chicf of a 
great historic house of Sweden, round whom centres such a chaos of 
intrigue, comprehending the whole of the politics of Europe by way 
of a single item, that the reader must be prepared for a hard tussle 
to get the facts into his mind, and for a harder to keep them there. 
His best course, we think, will be not to make the attempt, to put 
himself into the place of Monsieur Martin, to carry mysterious 
packets between Sweden and Dresden without knowing their 
contents or comprehending their consequences, and, in general, to 
take as they come the incidents of one of the most stirring of 
romances that have been written of late years. Mr. Carey's pictures 
of the Court of Augustus the Strong, of Saxony and Poland, 
literally glow with life and colour, and are among the best recent 
examples of historic fiction, The large stage is crowded with ex- 
ceptionally strong characters, each as completely individualised as if 
he or she were the central personage of the drama ; but over themall 
dominates the dazzling and bewildering figure of the Swedish King 
and hero, Charles the Twelfth, while at the height of his meteoric 
carcer—for half the novel merely a name anda shadow, but gradually 
taking formand force until he absorbs the devoted interest of the reader 
as fully as Monsieur Martin’s own. The shrivelling up of all the 
miserable intrigues, personal and political, before the one man who 
told truth and thereby shamed all Europe, is a fine dramatic motive, 
of which the most is made. Whatever any given reader's opinion 
of King Charles may be, he will find himself compelled to share 
Mr. Carey’s, or Monsieur Martin’s enthusiasm—at any rate, while 
he is under the spell. There are not many battle pieces in the novel, 
considering its subject ; but the few are so spirited, and so excellent 
in every way, that they are evidently the work of a master in that 
style. We look forward to meeting Mr. Carey, whose name is new 
to us, in the field of romantic history again; at the same time 
venturing to advise less bewildering complexity of plot, and greater 
speed in reaching the point where the grip of interest begins. For 
leisure is short, and novels of five hundred and fifty close pages are 
long. 


*# THE CORONATION ILLUSTRATED 


BOLA-7ZE OLY 


COMPLETE pictorial record of the whole Coronation ceremonies 
and celebrations in London and the Provinces will be published in 
the following numbers of “ The Graphic.” 
known artists and writers has been specially engaged for the 
occasion, and no expense will be spared to produce a handsome 


A large staff of well- 


memorial of the greatest historical pageant in the memory of the present 


generation. 


As the demand for these numbers will be enormous, those who 


wish to possess this valuable souvenir of our King’s Coronation should order 


them at once. 


THE LIFE OF KING EDWARD VII. 


Ready June 16. 


THE GRAPHIC SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Price 1s. Ready June 28. In which the ordinary 
issue is incorporated, and which will contain all 
the preparations for the Coronation Ceremony. 

(Crimson Cloth, with Gilt Lettering, 2s. 6d.) 


Containing a fully illustrated 
chronicle of all the chief events of His Majesty’s 
life, and a biography specially written for “ The 
Graphic” by the late Sir Walter Besant. 

(Crimson Cloth, with Gilt Lettering, 2s. 6d.) 


Price Is. 


THE CORONATION FESTIVITIES NUMBER. 
Price 1s. Ready June 30. Containing a complete 
illustrated record of the Coronation Procession 
and Ceremony, together with other noteworthy 
events in connection with the Coronation. 

(Crimson Cloth, with Gilt Lettering, 2s. 6d.) 


THE GRAPHIC SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Price 1s. Ready July 5. In which the ordinary 
issue will be incorporated, and which will contain 
the second Coronation Procession, the Naval 
Review at Spithead and the various festivities 
throughout the country. 

(Crimson Cloth, with Gilt Lettering, 2s. Gd.) 


The complete Series of Four Numbers will also be on Sale, bound in Crimson Cloth, with Gilt Lettering, 


forming a Splendid Souvenir of the Coronation. 


THE GRAPHIC, 


Price 7s. 6d. 


190, STRAND, W.C. 
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POSS WESTON.—On the 31st May, 1902, at a HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 


Antholins, Nunhead, by the Rev. A. AL 

Drew, Vicar Stanley Hamilion, elder son of 
Stanley Foss, of Forest Hill, London, to 
Matilda Mice (Villie), elder daughter of Mrs. 
William) Weston, of ‘Therapia Road, Honor 


Oak, 


Bue 


Prospectus sere on ity plication. 
Miss FALL, Faubourg de 
\EUCHATEL (Swiverland). 


RDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 

Apply to— 

VHopital, 


M00RE and MOORE PIANOS. 
Estar. 1838. 

[ron-framed, Trichord and Check-action 
Latest development of Tone, Pouch, and Design. 
15 tu gf Guineas. 
lhree Years’ System, from 315. 6d. per Quarter. 


Carriage free. PRICELIST post free. 


rogand 1eagBishopsgate street Within, London, b..C. 


‘ALMAINE and CO, PIANOS 
D and ORGANS. AIL improvements. 
Approval carnage free both 
ways. Rasy terms, “Len years’ 
warranty. Second + hand 
cottages from seven guineas, 
framed full trichord 4 os from 
12 6 per month, organs from tive 
gumeas, Full price paid allowed 
within three years if exchanged 
for a higher class mistrument. 
IV ALMAINE & CO. (esta. 607 years), or. Finsbury 
Pavement, B.C. Open tll) 7, Saturdays, 3+ 


dy 
poses 23 PER CENT. DIs- 


COUNT for CASH, or 155. 
per month (second - hand 
ros. 4d. per month), on the 
THREE YEARS HIRE 
System, Pianos Exchansed. 
Lists free of 
C. STELES and CO., 
42, SOUTHAMPTON 
ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C, 


CHARLES STILES and 
CO. offer these magnificent 
PIANOS on the THREE. 
YEARS SYSTEM, at most 
advantageous prices and 
terms. 


BECHSTEIN 


PIANOs. 
Beres 
PIANOS. 
BECHSTEIN 
PIANOS. 


Apply to 
42, SOUTHAMPTON 
ROW, HOLBORN, 


PIANOS. . 
LONDON, W.C. 


Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, Is., post free. 


NDIGESTION: Its Causes and 


Cure. By Jous Ho Crarke, MD. AN 
useful little book." — ** Homeopathic Recorder.” 
London: James Epps and Co. (Ltd.), 170, 


Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle Street. 


STABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
Ole! DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS lo/ 
v2 repayable on demand. mw2/o 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, 
With full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS and Drug 


Habit eradicated at home by ‘Turvey'~ 
Treatment" (Yacquaru), ‘Testimonials — officials 
C.E.T.5. (London Diocesan Branch). 


“Tacquaru” Co., 21, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


OETZMANN AND CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, wW. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road). 


ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 
(THE BEST 


FURNISHING GUIDE. 
EXTANT) 
AND POST FREE. 


GRATIS 


American 


Tootn Crown 


Company 
24, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


(Corner or Burtincton GARDENS), 
LEADING EXPERTS IN 
PRESERVATIVE DENTISTRY. 


IN_ ATTENDING 10 A MOUTH THI 
COURSE PURSUED _Is :— 


To fill with gold, amalgam, porcelain, & 
tecth which are but moderately decayed ; to crown 
or engrast porcelain portions to those which ar 
decayed beyond filling ; to utilise firm roots as 
tases for restoration to the natural form and 
usefulness of the original teeth, and as means to 
adjust new without plates, by connecting /ron 
root to root ; and where thse have been extracted, 
fo supply artificial teeth 
bulk, 

In al’ operations the highest shill, which ts 
essential to success, ts employed, and the fees are 
moderate. 


without objectionable 


The Operators in Attendance are 
Graduates of the Leading 
WW ___ 


American Dental Colleges. 
ed = See 


No Fee for Consultation. 


Vilustrated Kook post free from the Sec retar, 


275 (late of 96), REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
PARIS: 

NEAL'S LIBRARY, 248, RUE DE RIVOLI. 

Agencies at Cannes, Florence, Geneva, Luceme, 
Nice, Rome, Venice, Zurich, &c., &e. Write for 
the Hotel Tariff Guide, :4d., which gives the rates 
of the leading Hotels. Also “* ‘The ‘Tourist,” 4d., 


the new Magazine of ‘Travel. Any ‘Varift Card of 
the following Hotels gratis -— 


LONDON HOTELS. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS, S.W., Hort Pes. 
ston, French Chef, 12,6 per day inclusive. 
HOTEL DE LEUROPE., Leicestek Sou ane. 
Moalerate Charges. 1090 Magnificent’: Rooms, 
UREN HOTEL, Letcestek Sguake, Mod. 
Charges bevery Comfort and Convenience. 


KENSINGTON (DE VERE HOTEL, 


|PRINCE OF WALES 

oh HOUEL, De Ven 
HOTELS x nnn w. 

;BROADWALK HOTEL. 

(Opposite De Verk Gakorss, W. 


Kensington Palace) Now Booking for the Corona- 
So tion, “Terms on appheation 


KINGSLEY HOTEL. (First-class Temperance) 
Hake Sikket, Broossnuky Sou ane 
MAISONE TIES HOTEL Dr Vice 
GAKDENS, KEesstnctos, W. 


PROVINCIAL HOTELS. 


AVIEMORE, Strathspey. . Tht ae THON 
ove 
BALLATER (Near Balmoral). (Golf, Bracins 
Nit) oo 5 %¢ w ~ & » Botastos Horse 
BAK MOUTH (First-class. Facing Sea) 
Coxs-v-GEDOL AND Marit Horets 
BELFAST (Finest Hotel in Treland) 
Tit Grasp Cextrat Horet 
BE.N RHYDDING (80 Acres of Grounds, Private 
Golf Course) Bes Rivopise Hyoro Hotes 
BLACKPOOL (On Promenade. Miss Lily Baker 
Manageress) . Rovat Hotes 


BRAEMAR 


Turk Invercacip Anus Horet 
BRIGHTON (Centre of Marine Parade. Grand 
dea View) . . . Rovat Crescent Horns 
BRIGHTON, Bricuttinc Private Horer., 
25, Marine Parade. Facing Sea and New Pier 
BUXTON (First-class Family, Electric Light) 
sr. Axs’s Hotes 
BUXTON (splendid Position) Mrs. G. FE. Hall 
Happon Hatt Hypre 
CORK (Largest and Most Central) 
Hore Imreriar 
CROMER (Golf) . Grasp AND MbTRorOLE 
Hovets 
CROMER (Poppyland. Golf) 
Overstranxn Horer 
CROMER (Opposite New Pier and Promenade). 
West Crier Horet 
DOUGLAS, I. or M. (Position Unique. Electric 
Light): a a 2 oF was Bay Horet. 
DOUGLAS (Reopened under New Management) 
Fort Anse Hoven 
(1s0 Rooms. Park. Tennis.) 
Put WokcesTeRsHike Horet 
DUBLIN (120 Rooms. Sackville Street) 
Gresnam Horet 
EAS TBOURNE (splendid Views on bast Chit 
Week-end Terms) Tne Hypro Hore 
EDINBURGH (Princes Street) 
fun Wispsor Hotet 
EDINBURGH (Adjoining Golf Links) 


Breaw Hints Hore 


ou 


DROITWICH 


EXETER (Facing the Cathedral) 
Kovat Crakesce Horet 
FOLKESTONE (Petite, Smart and Reasonable) 
Hore ar. Osvrn 


ASGOW (Patronised by Royalty) 

G! : ; Wistar Hore 
GORLESTON = (Finest Position, | Moderate 
Charges)’ sw on ws Crier Howes 
GRASMERE (near Windermere) Rotitay ayy 
Prisck of Wares Horens 

HOWTH (near Dublin). Hore 


Crakk Most 


splendidly Situated in own Grounds on Sea 
itech Appointments & Cuisine. Tram & blec, 
Tram Service. Golf, Fishing, Tel. 5 Howth 
[LF RACOMBE (an Ideal Position) 
Jie Tne kacomoe Horet 
ILKLEY (On the Moors) 
Wetts House Horen 


JERSEY (St. Brelade’s Unrivalled Position 
on Shore). a1. Bretave’s Bay Horet 
LINCOLN (Near the Cathedral) 
Great NortHern Horet 
LIVERPOOL (Mount Pleasant. Near Station. 100 
Rooms) Sear cesBUKY TPearkkasce Hover 
LLANDRINDOD (Only Golt Links) 
Pour House Hotes 
LLANDRINDOD (Best Golf Links. Reserved 
Fishing) » . « Keck House Hotes 
LLANDRINDOD (Fishing, Golf, Tennis) 
Horkn Pras Wintos 
LLANDUDNO (Grand Parade) 
Sr. Grorce’s Hores 
LOWESTOFT (bach Facing ea) 


Gkasp aAXD Rovat Horers 

LYNTON (Sir C. Smith's Late Residence 

sunny, Sheltered). . Cortack Horet 
LYNTON (hlectric Light. Gelf) 


RKovat, Casti® Hotet 


MANCHESTER Moderate 


(Central Position. 


Varitf) .. oH % + Grasp Hotes 
MINEHEAD (Largest, Most Modern) 
Horet Mrerrorote 
NEWQUAY (GAWLER. Golf Palatal) 


Heapiaso Horet 
NORTH WALES, PWELHELT (Faces Sea, bn 
Pension, Geolf. Ideal Resort) West Rxo Heres 


OBAN (N.6) (On b-splanade) 
Tae Great Westers Hores 


OXFORD (Klectric Tight. Billiards) Mite 
Fasity Heoret 
PADSTOW (Golf, Fishing, Boating, Hathing) 
south Westers Horet 

PEEBLES (A German Bath in Scotland) 
Horet Hypro 


PLYMOUTH (On the Hoe. Facing Sea and Pier 
Finest Position in Europe). teaxp Hotes 


PORTRUSH (Celebrated Golf Centre) 
Ni Counties Horet 
ROTHESAS 


(Buchanan's. of Clyde Kiver 
steamers). On the Esplanide Garden. facing 
the Bay 


KOMEN 


Iwo minutes’ walk from Pier 


| Ho \ OIA 


| HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU 


(continued) 


SCARBOROUGH (First-class) 
Tk Casmiipon Horet 
SHERINGHAM (Adjoining Golf) Links) 
Gasp Hores 
St. LEONAK Ds (Facing Sea. Detached) 
Royvat Vicroxta Horr. 
SOUTHPORT (Own Grounds. Sea Front.) 
Patack Horrt 
SOUTHPOR TE (on the Promenade). Vicrorrs 
Hore 
SIRATHPEFFER SPA, in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 
Through Sleeping Carriages from London. 

On Mondays. On Fridays. 
Basten dep. So pm, King’s Cross dep. 8.15 p.m. 
Strathpetior Spacarr. Strathpetfer Spa arr. 

to.go am. 10.40 am. 
Strongest Su iretted Hydrogen and Carbonated 
Chaly ceate Waters in Great Britain, 
For further information apply Hotel Tanith Bureau, 
Regent: Street, London, or the Manager, 

Vuk si A. SURKATIHPERFER, 

SURATHPERFER 


and Trout bishing) 


STRATHPEFFER 


7% 


(Grouse Shooting. Salmon 
2 ora Hore 
Fishing, Cycling) 
Bex Wyvis Horet 
TORQUAY (Facing Sea) Vicronia asp Arner t 
Hore 


(Golf, 


WORK LHING (Firstcliss Family Hotei) 


Boxtixqios Hore 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 


AIN-LES-BAINS (Facing Thermal Est. Ne. 
Park. Mod, Charges) Hot. ue 1 Awe Roars 
AIN-LES: BAINS (istecl. Fam, Elevated Sit, Mod 
Prices.) Gattia AND Brac Seyour Howes 
AIN-LES-BAINS (Family Hotel. Well situated. 
Near Bath and Casing) Gasp Horn pr Parc 
AIN-LA-CHAPELIE (Oldest and Best Hotel) 
GkAND Mosxaraur 
BADEN-BADE Rooms with Private 
Bath) os Hovet Srernante 
BADEN-BADEN (Leading English Hotel) 
Vicrokta Hover 
BADEN-BADEN (Opposite Kurhaus, Suites 
with Private Baths. Favourite Hotel of 
hoglish amd Americans. Large Garden, 
Heautiful Terrace) Hore. DANGLE TERRE 
BADEN-BADEN (Adjoining Kurhaus. Large 
Restaurant. Terrace) Horm Mrssarr 
BAD, BOLL (Baden), Black Forest. (In midst of 
Dense Pine Forests) Hore Rerwacs 
BAD HOMBURG (Phe Rendezvous of Inter- 
national sety. Impt. Sporting place. 8 Mineral 
Springs, Cure for gout, rhmtsm, heart dis, etc. 
Numerous Excellent Hotels. Booklet on Ap.) 
BAD WILDUNGEN (Famous spa for Kidney 
and Bladder troubles. Ry. Frankfort-Cassel. 
Oldest and well-known Hotels). 
Kurnaus Hotet axp Vitra Goecke 
BERGEN (Renowned Central. Café, Restaurant 
and Garden) . . . Howtpt’s Hote 
BRU oSELS (Near Park, Palace, Museum) 
GRAND Hore BRivTaANsiove 
BUDAPEST (Best Position. Near the Danube. 
Moderate Charges). Hores JABGERHORN 
COLOGNE, RHINE (Opp. Landing Pier. Fav. 
Hotel of Eng. and Amer.) Horrt Victorta 
DUSSELDORF (The Most Select and Most 
Keautiful Hotel of Dusseldorf, and the Nearest 
tothe Exhibition. Suites with Private Baths. 
Large) Hall}! 2 = 4s = Park Hote 
ENGLEBERG (istcl. English Fam. Hotel and 
Health Resort). - HoTet SONSENRERG 
EISENACH (Thuringia). (1st-cl. and most select 
Hil. Opened May, 1902, Unique elev. position, 
right opposite the Wartburg. Every Luxury 
and Comfort.) RvUkHOTEL FURKSTENIOF 
EMs (First-class Family House) 
Horm. Rukork AND Four SkaAsoxs 
FRIEDRICHRODA (Thuringian Forest. Finest 
Hotel. Dly. Concerts, Lawn Tennis) ReKitacs 
GENEVA (Facing Lake and Mont Blanc. 
Moderate Terms) RicnhiMonp Fastiiy Hores 


N (speciality 


GENEVA (Entirely Renovated. Every known 
Comfort) ere Ia ta Paix Hover 
GERSAU (Lake Lucerne. In own) Grounds. 
Centre. Lake. Lift.) . Hornet Merner 


GODESBURG O/RHINE (surrounded by Kur- 


and Private Gardens) Horet Buisziek 


GOTHENBURG (Newly Opened, | Modern, 
Luxurious) ~ ee « Hore ARK ADES 
Alpine Kesort. 


GRINDELWALD (Favourite 
Special Terms)... . -) Beak Horet 
HERTENSTEIN (astecl. Mag Park. Lake 4 Can 
tons) Casti#é Hr. & Pesstos HeERTENS TEIN 


INNSBRUCK (Write for Pamphlet. Summer 
and Winter Resort) . Tyrow Hotes 
INNSBRUCK (Open all year. Electric Light. 
Lift. Mod. Terms) . - Hotes. Kreip 


(Unrivalled for Comfort. Motor 
Car Shed) Hoten Vicronta 
(Reautifully situated. High- 
cliss Rest) Horen JuxGrrau 
KREUZNACH (Leading English and American 
House) aa isn arr aen we ORANIENHOF 
LANGEN-SCHW ALBACH (Bath. 1st-cl. Pat- 
ronised by Eng. & Amen. Scty) Ht. Merrorove 
LUCERNE (ist-class Family House. Best and 
most quiet situation) Kpex House Horet 


INTERLAKEN, 


(Family Hotel. Tram. Station) 
. E Hoven Evrore 
LUCERNE Risort: rospectus) 


4 (Climatic 
( Horkt BurGenstock 
LUCERNE (New ist-class Htl. 140 Beds. Finest 
Position. Opposite Station) Savoy Horet 
LUCERNE (ast-class Ht Entlrely Redecorated 
Large New Hall) ‘ Hore: Victoria 
LUCERNE (Weggis Lake, Lucerne). Finest Posi 
tion. Room and Pension 6-8 frx) Ht. Parapts 
MARIENBAD (Finest Elevated Position, & next 
to Springs. English Chientéle) Horen Weimar 
MERAN (South Tyrol. Unique Position) 
GRAND HOTEL (MERANERHOF) 
ONTREUX 
™ Firstclass Famil. Hotel(inOwn Park 
Elevated Situation. 
Overlooking Lake. 
Moderate Terms. 
Hever CHateau Bet wost 
MT. GENEROSO (Lake Lugano). (Unique Mtn 
Site & Hith Ret) Hoters Gestrose& Kor 
MUNICH (First-class, Unique Position) 
Hores Continestat 
(Very First-class Hotel. Newly built 
(and fur.) Hoven Four Stqsess 


MUNICH (Under same management. Newly 
built) Horer pe Ress 
MUNICH (First-class. Newly Rebuilt) | 
Hoven Baveniscnr nie | 


NEUERN« 'B BAD) (Famous “pe for Diabetes 
Liver anu Kidney Troubles. Very select New 
and Modern Hotel. close to Park & Baths. Fav 
Resort of Eng. & Americans) Pacasr Heres 


NUREMBERG (istclf 


Chentele) 


Ameri an 
\ haute | 


clish and 


b Grokwe 


HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU 
(continued) 


OSTEND (Leading Bing. & Amer. Hse. On beach. 
ao beds) SrhkNpip AND CONTINENTAL Howe 
PARIS (Escuisi Hormis, Rooms trom 3 and 
Hoard from 10 fr.) Horns. Anmasy & a1. Jaws 
PARIS (ENGLISH PROP.) (Steam Heat 
throughout) 2. 6...) Horen lesa 
PARIS. THe Martnoro’, 24, Rue Laithout 
Boulevard Haussmann (1 minute from Opera) 
PARIS (5, Rue St. Hyacinthe (Vuileries). Koons 
from 3t,, Board trom st.) Hori. PRixce Aten t 
PRAGUE, (Entirely Renovated. Lift. Elec. La. 
Central Heat. Opp. Stn.) Horns Moseror 
SANIEZBURG (Only English House. Summe 1 


Winter Residence). huwork Hotes 
SCHWALBACH (Baths. Highly recommended 
Hoven Duke or Nassvt 

Sl. BEATENBERG (Lake oF  Tiouse, 


SWITZERLAND), Altitude 4.000 feet 
Vhe Most Successful Alpine Health Resort. 
Walks. Mountain Scenery. 
GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA (astcl Built 
1894. Th. Unger Donaldson, Managing Prop.) 
STOCKHOLM (Most) Magnificent Hotel in 
peandinavia) . : Grasp Horet 
ST. MORETZ BATHS Qstecl English) House, 
Special terms, June-July). Hormn Vicrowis 
STRASBOURG (First-class. ‘Facing the River). 
Hore DANGLE TER KE 
VEVEY (Large Park. bh. Michel, Proprietor) 
Grasp Horm pr Vevey 
VIENNA (Praterstrasse.  Patronised by English 
and Americans) Horet Continentar 
VIENNA (Patronised by English and Americans) 
Metrovorr Hornet 
WIESBADEN (Best Situation, Facing Kurhaus.) 
Fouk SEASONS Phetnt 
ZURICH (Leading Hotel Unrivalled Sit, Open 
all year) ‘i Horkt, Baur-au-bac 


RESTAURANTS 
RECOMMENDED. 


SLATERS RESTAURANTS, 
» Piccapity, WL 


SLATERS RESTAURAN 
igzand 194, 0 
SLATERS RESTAURANTS, 
39% STRAND, WLC. 
SLATERS RESTAURANTS, 
748 Cnearsipe, F.C. 
SLATERS RESTAURA Speciality : 


Teas and Luncheons at Popular Prices. 


kb Stent, W. 


LARUE, 
27, RUE ROYALE, PARIS. 


elegant Restaurant in Paris. Re- 
XV. style. Unsurpassed for 


The most 
decorated — Louis 
cuisine and cellar. 


LUNCHEONS. 
MUSIC AT DINNER, 7.30, AND Al 
SUPPER, FROM 11 To 2 


HITE HART HOTEL, 
WINDSOR. 


Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern 
Facing the chief entrance to the Cast'e. 


comfort. 
An admirable centre for visiting some of the most 
beautiful scenery in England, and a neighbourhood 
rich in historic associations, A spacious Restaurant 
adjoins the G.W.R. Station. Well-appointed 
carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, &c., at ordinary 
‘Tariff Moderate. Excellent) Cuisine. 
Telephone No, 6, Windsor. 
THE FINEST IN SCOTLAND. 
M°EFAT HYDROPATHIC 
For HEALTH AND PLRASURE. 
Rep, Boarp, and Batis from £2 12s. 6d. per week. 


rates, 


LANGHAM HOTEL, Portland 
Place, W. Unrivalled situation in 
the most fashionable and convenient 


locality. Easy access to all theatres. 
First-class Hotel for Families and 
Gentlemen. 
Private Apartments for Regimental 
Dinners, Wedding Breakfasts, Ac. 
Moderate Taritt. 


13th Edition; Cloth, 1/6; Paper, 1/-. Post free 


from the Publishers. 


eens FOR THE F4t. 


(THE DIETETIC CURE OF 


CORPULENCY). 
FE. YORKE-DAVIES, L.R. Coll. Phys. 
Lond., &c. Hlustrates the evils of quackery and 
drugs, and that the permanent cure of Obesity is a 
matter of diet and diet alone. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Gione says —"' Strikes us, as far as we have 
dipped into it, as being full of wisdom.” 

The Queen says:—"* The advice contained in 
this book will be invaluable to many.” 

Hrattnu “The work before us 
certainly be to the notice of 


corpulent.” 


By N. 


says may 


commended the 

The ScoTsmMaw says :—"** A capital book, No one 
who wishes to reduce bulk by rational methods can 
make any mistake intaking up this work.” 

sr. STEVHEN'’s Review says :—‘* The only prac- 
tical treatise we have seen on this subject’ written 
hy a man who has had many years’ experience.” 

Liverroot Post says :—‘ A very sensible book, 
shows how a healthy condition is to be maintained 


The Sef ankn says ** Contains much sound and 


reliable advice, and deals thoroughly with the 
question of diet, exercise, and treatment.” 
The Lapv says:—'' The very best book on 


corpulency that has ever heen written.” 
Lapy’s Pretortiat says \ most comprehensive 
and useful little hook. I strongly recommend it to 


fat peuple. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, ait. ot. Martin's 
Tane, W¢ Nw York : Brentano ; 
booksclhier 


or from any 
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A GOOD CARPET 


Ar 
A REASONABLE PRICE. 
ALL THESE PRICES ARE QUOTED 
SUBIECL TO THR CARPETS 
REING UNSOLD, 


Special Offer of large shipments of Turkey. Persian 
and Indian Carpets at considerable Reductions in 
Prices. \ few representative sizes and prices are 


given below, and quota 
MW 


ons for other sizes may be 


obtamed ¢ ation to the Advertisers. 


TURKEY CARPETS. 


Stéhs. Victors, 
Ft. in. Fee in, Los id 

7 by 5 9 4 6 

wohy 8 8 rn Pa 

zw 9 4 au 

we hy tan era 
9 Shy 6 3 eh ee 
o sly 74 40 
to goby 8 7 4 15 0 
peatoby 84 $ 20 
yee ae yey: 4 fs 
oo by 7 4 4.00 
wo 3 by 700 q ‘5 %0 
io 3 by 7 4 &. §00 
wo og by 7 oe 4°90 
wow by 7 a hi 
moog by 7 5 #0 
teas hy 74 70 
ta lip 9 nn o°9 
1 r,iw 9 nm 12,0 
110 hy 9 7 nino 
te Ss by og » go 
i 3 hy 9 G nh 140 
tz 30 by 9g 4 ‘ ho 
12 3 by 9 9 h 60 
12 o by 9 8 oh 40 
wo goby 9 1 6 20 
12 1 by 9 6 6 20 
12 5 by 9 9 > 9 Oo 
13 9 by Ino 17.0 
9 Qo by ts 4 i 3) 6: 
to by te 2 1 45,0 
woo by 2 14 1200 
a1 by ws 4 mo 14 0 
16 0 by 10 7 8 19 90 
17 5 by 13 8 5400 
18 a by 23 3 "%, 70 
wW 4 by 12 7 12 07 0 
mou by 1301 4 10 0 
19 5 by 1409 13 18 


Also a few Rugs, varvins in price from ros. 6d. 
Curious patterns and various 


Kurd Rugs, 3s. od. 


tors. 6d. and 18s. Ad. 
sizes, from about 4 ft. long. 
Deccan Rugs, tos. 6d. each. 


MASULIPATAM RUGS AND 
MATS. 


Size. Facn. 
Ft. in, Ft. in. be da 
a6 by ft 3 029 
29 by 1 3 os 3 
3 0 by 1 6 °o@3 
3.0 by 30 o 7 6 
4 by 2 0 o 7 6 
6 0 by 6 0 119 0 
70 by 4 0 150 


ENGLISH CARPETS. 
SUNDRY CARPETS, FLOOR 


COVERINGS, HASSOCKS, &c. 


A few rolls of AXMINSTER CARPET in 
various patterns, offered at 3s. 6d. per yard, 27 
inches wide, 

A few rolls of SUPERFINE WILTON CAR- 
PET at 4s. 6d. per yard, 27 inches wide. 

A few rolls of BRUSSELS CARPET offered 
at 2s. gd. per yard, =7 inches wide 

A few rolls of TAPESTRY CARPET offered 
ats. rid. per yard, 27 in hes wide. 

A few rolls of TAPESTRY VELVET CAR. 
PRT offered at os. of. 

A few sinall pieces of Carpet have heen made up 
into Square Mats, and are to be suld very cheap, 
wire: 

AXMINSTER SQUARES, 4s od, each, size 
BRUSSELS SQUARES. 2s. 6d. 
WILTON SQUARES, 


3 feet square. 
each, size 3 feet square. 
3s each, size 3 feet square. 

Fine Quality COCOANUT FIBRE MATT- 
ING, 1,200 yards, 36 inches wide, at 1s. 4d. per 
yard. 

CHINESE MATTING, sold in rolls of 49 
yards, 36 inches wide, at 8d. per yard. 

CHINESE MATS at od. each. 

HASSOCKS. made of pieces of Hest: Axminster 
Carpet, 1s. 6d. each. 


TRELOAR'S | INOLEUM. 


Sold in Rolls at the follow.ng low prices, viz. :— 
1 roll 6 ft. wide, containing so square yds. £3 2 6 
4 ” " ” 2S. os ” ru 6 
t ” PP ” 


Samples of the material in various Patterns will 


re) 016 o 
be sent on application, 

Allthese Goods are worth the attention of Hotel 
Keepers and others, and most of the Goods cannot 
be repeated at the prices. 

Experienced Fitters sent to lay all Floor Coverings 
rnt men sent to take 


at fixed charges. Compe’ 


measurements and to give adv.ce as to the selection 
of all kinds of Floor Coverings, no charge being 


made for the representative = time. 


CATALOGUES AND ESEIMATES FOR ALL 
FLOOR COVERINGS FREE 


j 


HILL, PAST 


A copy of “LUDGATE and 
PRESENT.” by six WL OP ERELONR, will be 
forwarded without charge upon receipt of ado in 


stamps (cost of postage) 


“TRELOAR AND SONS, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Telegraphic \ddress Treloar. Lond 1 
phone Numie 44 Bank, I ots r 
Lieven Price Medals 
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“THE WEB OF EMPIRE” 

Although Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace claims no official 
ih, character for his record of the tour of the then Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York last year, there can be little doubt that the 
handsome volume just published by Messrs. Macmillan and Ce. 
will stand as the permanent record of the famous journey. The 
writer was assistant private secretary to the Duke throughout the 
journey ; he had unrivalled opportunitics of amassing material, and 
with great skill he has set forth all the important features of a tour 
which was as wisely conceived as it was admirably carried out. 
Events have moved quickly within the past few years, but no one 
change stands out more clearly than the consolidation of the Empire. 
The contributory factors to this consolidation can now be seen very 

{ clearly, and among them the famous Colonial Tour occupies a 

{ prominent place. In 1893 the idea was first mooted, but it only 
came to fruition in tgot. Queen Victoria had sanctioned the 
scheme in 1900: her death caused it to be abandoned for a time. 
But great ideas do not die even with a great Queen, and when the 
Australian Commonwealth came into being, it seemed right and 
fitting for the heir to the throne to make the opening of the first 
dession of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia the great 
feature of the journey. So it came about. The OpAzr was chartered 
and turned into a King’s ship, asuite to accompany the Royal tourists 
was admirably selected, anc on March 16, 1go1, the ship sailed on 
her momentous journey, taking the Royal tourists from one to 
another of the great self-governing Colonies. | Everywhere they 
were received with unbounded enthusiasm and the most gratifying 
demonstrations of loyalty, and though the war has done much by 
way of strengthening the bonds which unite the different sections of 
Greater Britain, it would be idle to ignore the fact that this Royal 
progress far more than justified the wise statesmanship which was 
responsible for it, and has been of inestimable benefit in bringing 
all the outlying parts of the Empire into intimate sympathy. The 
Prince of Wales’s tact, no less than the Princess’s charm of manner, 
won them golden opinions everywhere, and one cannot but believe 
that the remarkable journey, in spite of its fatigues, was as great a 
pleasure to the Royal travellers as it unquestionably was to those 
they visited. Some of the most picturesque chapters in the book 
deal with New Zealand, for the Maoris seem to have laid themselves 
out to give an imposing demonstration. While turning from this to 
the experiences in Canada, one cannot help being struck with Sir 
Db. M. Wallace’s remarks on the Ked Indians. We have been so 
accustomed to regard them as facile princeps in their native arts that 
it is a little disconcerting to read that in racing war canoes they are 
no match for white men, any more than in their national game of 
lacrosse, the reason being that they will not submit to the restraints 
of regular training. Describing canoe-racing, the writer says :— 


In the use of the paddle the Montreal bank clerk—for such is the class to 
which one of the best crews belongs—proves himself a better man than the noble 
savage, whose muscles have never been weakened by sedentary occupations, 
That is not what Fenimore Cooper taught us in the days of our youth. 


Very well worthy of attention is the concluding chapter on 
Imperial Federation, in which the views are given of a number of 
representative men. About the loyalty of the Colonials there can 
be no question, but they consider in the main that any attempt to 
mould the present vague aspirations after Federation into hard and 
fast legislative enactments would be premature, The time is not 
ripe yet for a Federal Constitution. Canada certainly would not 
furnish an annual fixed subsidy for Imperial purposes, though ready 


On shine 2, contingents of all the troops and of all the shipsof war at Malta assembled at the Pi 
in the Palace bale ony accompanied by his staff, Admiral Sir John Fisher and staff, Sir Giuseppe Ca 
Executive Council, and read the Peace Proclamation, which was followed by three loud cheers by all those present. 
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Square. At noon Sir Francis Grenfell appeared 
bone, Chief Justice, and all the members of the 
The Palace balcony is in the 


left-hand corner of the photograph, which was taken by Mallia and Co. from the terrace of Messrs. Bell’s Bank 


SIR FRANCIS GRENFELL READING THE PROOLAMATION OF PEACE AT 


enough to strengthen the Empire in other ways, as, for instance, by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and by improvements in communi- 
cations. One and all, indeed, are so free now that they do not 
want to join in any scheme which might hamper each colony 
individually. In short, while they recognise that they owe mach to 
the Empire, they are like the people at home, who would object to 
forced military service, but are ready and anxious to volunteer when 
an emergency arises. The volume is admirably illustrated by Mr. 
Sydney P. Hall, the well-known Grapuic artist, who was of the 
suite, and who, it will be remembered, illustrated the tour in these 


MALTA 


pages, and by the Chevalier de Martino, whose Naval studies are 
alse familiar to our readers. 


The National Gallery of British Art (Millbank) Illustrated 
Catalogue (Cassell and Co,) is published by authority of the Trustees, 
and contains a selection of illustrations of works in that branch of the 
National Gallery, which is better known as the Tate Gallery, and 
contains the Vernon collection, the Tate collection, the Chantrey 
collection, and a collection presented by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 
The illustrations are carefully produced. 


The public supplied by 
the Actual Makers at 
Manufacturers’ Whole- 
sale Cash Prices, 
saving all intermediate 
prices. 


Fine Diamond Pendant. 
Forms Brooch. 


Inspection invited of 
Mappin & Webb’s 
fine stock of Tiaras 
and large Gem work. 
Latest Designs. 


Fine Diamond Crescent Brooch, 


WEST END— | 


= STREET, ane 


LONDON, W. 


CG 


The Royal Works, 
MANCHESTER; 


“MAPPIN’S” 
Chairman, J. NEWTON MAPPIN 


COURT JEWELLERS, 
DIAMOND MOUNTERS. 


Brooch of Finest Diamonds. 


“New Moon” 


Manufactory and Showrooms— 


NICE: 


Chairman, J. NEWTON MAPPIN 


Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 


JOHANNESBURG: 
24-26, St. Ann's Sq. 4, Jardin Public. Public Library Buildings. 


An Unrivalled 
Collection of Loose 
Stones available for 
Selection. 


with 
and Drops. 


Fine Diamond Bow, 
Turquoise Centre 


Fine Burmah Ruby and 
Diamond Three- Stone 


Fine 


Diamond Star, 


Illustrated Price Lists 
Post Free. 


Selections sent on 
Approval. 


Diamond Bow and Tie 


Fine 
Ture juoise Drop. 


CITY (Facing the Mansion House J— 


QUEEN VICTORIA ST..1..2 


LON DON, E.C, 


aa 


~~ =. & RETROSPECT. 


Lo ey q, K 
es: \ 
CNA for meals the housewife 
[kK -— g\ lookKed wi ry, & Worried, 
‘\wes the inme tes etful. 


ah i Baw. 
Sunlight) SS \s 
has changed ‘all’ that ! —~\ \ 
An ordinary washing is done in much less) time! 
Wash day is the same as other days, with 
Sunlight Soap.) s ay 
You merely rub the soap well on’ are | 


the clothes, roll them up for al (G <0 er Y 
couple of hours & rinse them out. x” YS 


Sunlight Soap ~ 
requires no toiling! = 
Made of pure materials at Port Sunlight, 
amid pure surroundings. 


LEVER BROS L. 


~ Ghee 
(of OS) -pax_with t ert armen 
FD) Je! @ sus Oldara serv 
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“THE NAVAL ANNUAL ’7* 


The new issue of the ** Naval Annual” js fully up to the high Af ZA. 77 ‘ fs al | . te oe | 
standard of its preducessors, and there are some chapters in which it q hi ' gr oy; { 8 # 

is better than any of them — especially those dealing with guns and } ' 4 Ya LA - 4 ! . 
armour, The standroint of the work has always been conservative, ’ ‘a ; . eth . 
yet it is worth the attention of the man in the street that throughout tT | 

there isa note of disquictude with our position. In the matter of { 1 

merchant cruisers, Which the organisation of the Shipping Trust: has 
now brought to the fore, it is stated : 


he. VI 


aaa Be 


Fen years ago we hal a large proportion of the merchant steamers of the 
highest speel. Owing tothe subsidies given by foreign Governments, we have 
lost our preeeminen-e in vessels of this class. Germany now possesses, or will 


shortly posses. eaghtor nin’ vessels capable of crossing the Atlantic at 22-23 
knots speed, which, so long as we have no ships that could catch them, might do 
great damage to ous Cocmescce in time of war. 


We possess and are building nothing that could overtake these 
German ships, and no one who studies the problem of commerce 
protection can refrain from expressing uneasiness at the situation. 

The serious delays in the execution of the British shipbuilding 
programme are briefly noted, though one would have expected this 
point to receive fuller treatment. [tisto be observed that the same 
delays are occurring in France, but not in Germany, where not 
only is the gigantic programme of 190 being steadily carried out 
up to date, but there are ** indications to show that at the expiration 
of the first building peri d (1991-5) additions will be made to the 
programme to provide other cruisers for foreign’ service.”? Last 
year no less than five battleships were launched, and the new ships 
, now on the stocks are, it may be, more formidable than even our 

Aing Bdwards. (nthe account of the Russian Navy no allusion is 
made to the special and) extraordinary appropriations devoted to 
new construction, and thus the Russian outlay is considerably 
understated. In the tables of ships, the usual difficulties will be felt 


asaya 
= py) \ 4 \ , va 
Py Rei) x : 4 Ae. > 
Br Pi tint oo “ww batsdanve > 


in accepting the classification given. [tis not clear why such 
modern ships as the /.vmapes and Sentarin should) be classed 
below the British .tdwera/s, which they could destroy with very 
little trouble, nor why such hulks as the Inflexthle and Orton 


tebe Inch 

ae _ as _ 

These instruments were carried off from the Peking Observatory hy German soldiers during the recent troubles in China. Much indignation has 

been expressed at their having been taken, and only the other day a sus was made in the Reichstag that they shouid be returned. They 
saficrad in transport bit have now been repaired and excite the greatest in st in their home in the Sans Souci Park 


mevtern British designs. Our gun-honds, it is said, are very crudely CHINESE ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS IN) THE SANS SOUCL PARK AT POTSDAM 
planned compared with foreign types: our quick-firing batteries are 
too weak ; and the armour is not disposed in a logical and scientific 
manner. In particular the author of these chapters protests against 
the mounting of 6-in. guns in the Army Adwards, making the very 


** The Naval Annual, ry.” Edited by Pew. 1 
London.) 


should still figure as efficient ships. 
The later pages of the work contain some very severe criticism of 


FROM A SKETCH BY BE. HOSANG 


sound remark that ‘nothing could be more unsatisfactory... ete., all of which, being much under-gunned when built, have had 
than that on completion... they should fall into the same to be laid up for months while new guns are being supplied, which 
category as the Nile, Bar feur, Powerful, Arrogant, Minerva, eic., guns should have been put into the ships originally.” 


assey. (Simpin, Marshall, 


hy 


WARING © 
CILLOW 19 


| ° 175-181, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Decorators& Furnishers 175-176 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


TO Also at Liverpool, Manchester, Paris, and Cape Town, 
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—are but three, 
Orer all the world, whoe’er she be~ 
To handsome grow, 
And have a beau, 
And to the bridal altar go— 
All thege fruitions of her hope 


ay A Go er one hn | ~ eaeee ~ 
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An Artistic Causeric 
BY M. H. SPIELMANN 


ALTHOUGIE art is supposed to flourish only on the prosperity 
of the country and upon the blessings of peace, the national 
preoccupation in respect’ of the war and its cessation, of the 
Coronation, and other matters, has had no effect: in) stemming 
the energy and prolific productiveness of artistic effort. Still 
less effect: has it exercised upon the acquisitiveness of collectors 
who buy cither at auction or by private treaty. The purchase by 
Mr. Pierpont’: Morgan of the great Flemish tapestry which has 
latterly been in the hands of the repairers in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, is one of the sensations of the moment. It is 
true that the sum did not reach the inflated figure mentioned in the 
public Press, but it is probable that: it did amount to as much as 
100,000/. This exquisite piece of a class already represented in a 
small specimen in the Museum (which cost the nation something 
like 1,100/.) will figure nobly at the Coronation ceremony, when it 
is expected that it will form the background to the Coronation 
Chair. 

Another purchase which should hardly pass without comment is 
the small portrait, almost a miniature, of King Edward VI. painted 
in the manner of Holbein, or, more likely, Gwillim Streetes. That 
this litthe work, without a name attached to it, should have found a 
purchaser at sixteen hundred guineas is a very marked testimony to 
the extraordinary rise in value which has been the feature of the col- 
lector’s world within the last few years. Streetes’ portraits of the King 
have always fetched considerable sums, though more are attributed 
to him than ever came from his brush. The Duke of Hamilton’s 
life-sized portrait fetched S8oo/, in 1882, and the bust-size from 
Rushton Hall two years later, about 500/. Yet this little picture, 
not entirely unlike the work now at the ‘ Monarchs Exhibition ” 
in Neweastle, lent by Lord Aldenham (which makes no special 
claim to any particular authorship), has advanced in this extra- 
ordinary measure. All the other objects of sale, whether pictures, 
silver, or jewels, have been subject to the same inflation, and seem 
hardly likely to recede. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the exhibitions in London 
at the present time make a call upon gallery visitors altogether 
beyond their power to respond to. At the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, where an exhibition of special interest’ and value 
to the connoisseur can always be relied upon, there is 
gathered together perhaps the most representative and select ex!.i- 
bition of fine mezzotint portraits that has yet been seen. The 
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England and Spain—intended as a study in contrast ; the pictures 
of Egypt by Mr. Talbot Kelly; the landscapes in Devon and 
Cornwall by Mr. King ; of Highland scenery by Mr. Denholm; 
of East Anglian landscape by Mr. Tom Simpson ; and somewhat 
thirty other engravers less known to the superficial student of the similar works by that clever artist, ate craparne = ve 
art of the scraper, but fully deserving the attention here given to exhaust the list. Mr. Forbes Witherby, with i 2 the New 
them. It is a very extraordinary display, full of charm, and itis — Forest, and Mr. Herbert Finn, with a new af N fs) ahora our 
noteworthy that the contributors of the hundred prints consist cathedrals, should not be omitted, while Mr. Thomas Mostyn 
exclusively of the King, Lord Cheylesmore, Mr. Theobald, K.C., attracts attention with a religious painting more than usually able 
and Mr. Pierpont Morgan. and sincere of *¢ Christ and the Little Ones,” at the Dowdeswell 
; Gallery. There is also an incursion of foreign painters ; M r Guirand 
de Scevola, M. Guaccomanni, M. Carelli, and Count Giallina all 
claim attention; and Mr. Benziger, an American painter, invites 
the English public to express a verdict upon his portrait of Mr, 


whole of the great period from 1750 to 1830 is covered not only by 
fine prints but by unique ** touched ” proofs. The engravers include 
not merely such outstanding artists as Earlom, Valentine Green, 
MeArdell, S. W. Reynolds, and J. Raphael Smith, but more than 


Humorous art is represented mainly by the irresistible exhibition 
of drawings by the Pach artists held at the Woodbury Gallery in 
aid of the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond Street. It L 
is surely not necessary to comment upon the work of this jovial © McKinley. 
band. A visit to the Gallery, however, is interesting and curious, 
and nothing could be more amusing than to watch the visitors as 
they pass round to the accompaniment of continuous merriment 
and bursts of laughter. It) must) be admitted that the 


drawings appear much more interesting, artistically, upon the walls : : 1 
than they do in’ a printed page. Mr. Leslie Ward, known on silk and Mr. Muirhead Bones’s drawings would demand _par- 


io the world as ** Spy,” has been exhibiting the humour of caricature ticular notice, But the art-loving public may be urged to visit the 
in every form in the series of Vanity Farr cartoons which he — gallery of Messrs Laurie and Co. in New Bond Street, in order to see 
displays at the Dowdeswell: Galleries. His humour is really the magnificent collection of pictures and drawings by Turner which 
interesting, for although it belongs tou what has been technically has happily been placed on exhibition, This collection is altogether 
called‘ distortion-caricature,” he is never offensive, but full of too famous and altogether too splendid to need any words of praise or 
character and of fun. commendation, The great picture of ** Dort,” ‘Signalling for 
— a Pilot in the Channel,” and the hundred water-colours and 

Another series is that of «©The World’s Children.” by Mr. studies make a powerful appeal to the public in general. In quite 
Mortimer Menpes, at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery. Mr. Menpes a different way the silver work of Mr. Gilbert Marks, now being 
has shown children as he has seen them on his travels in England, shown at the Black and White Gallery, 37, Old Bond Street, must 
France, Spain, Japan, China, India and elsewhere, and these attract the collector, for it is not unlikely that these pieces will be 
character sketches on the whole are more attractive than the series talked of and esteemed in the foture, much as we talk of and esteem 
of posture-drawings of litthe ** Miss Phyllis Dower,” the child the work of Paul Lamerie to-day. 


Among all these exhibitions, including, besides the Dudley 
Gallery, the Surrey Art Circle, the 91 Club, and the French 
Gallery, it is not possible to record details, or even judgment, 
within a brief column; otherwise Mr. Charles Condor’s paintings 


actress in Bluebell. In the same gallery Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., —>— = 

shows a wonderfull collection of chalk studies of lions and dogs, for Si usic of the 7a tch 

the most part masterly in the extreme, not only in the character of 

the animals represented, butin the facility of execution and economy THE MUsIC OF THE THANKSGIVING 

of means. The bronze anatomical model of a lion with its muscular Tit Thanksgiving Service for Peace, which the King and other 
development, rounds off the testimony, if any were needed, of the members of the Royal Family attended at St. Paul’s Cathedral on 


profound and all-embracing knowledge of Mr. Riviere of the artistic — Sunday, served for the first: performance in public of Sir Arthur 
aspect and construction of the /e/ide—a knowledge which extends — Sullivan’s Thanksgiving Ze Jez. We mentioned at the time of 


pretty well to the whole animal world. the great composer’s death, that he had left this Ze Deum in the 
= hands of the St. Paul’s Cathedral authorities, with an injunction 

Merely to record the names of all the exhibitions to which the — that it was not to be used until after the Proclamation of Peace. 
art writer is summoned would occupy too much space. Mr. Sir Arthur knew that his life was precarious, and the Ze Deum, 


Wallace Rimington, with his drawings of landscape and work in indeed, is othcially stated to be his last completed work. It is 
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written for an ordinary Cathedral choir, with accompaniment - 
organ, strings, and brass, the wood-wind not being employed, ¢ 
some ditfhculty might have arisen in making the instruments agree 
with the pitch of the St. Paul’s Cathedral organ. Almost at “the Last 
outset of the new Ze Dew we have a strain from Sir Arthur's But she 
most famous hymn, Onward, Christian Soldiers,” the hymn», 
by the way, also being used as the Processional Hymn as 
the Bishop and clergy met their Majesties at the great West 
Door of the Cathedral. ** Onward, Christian Soldiers ~ (S.r 
Arthur Sullivan) wrote it when a young man, and received, we 
believe, three guineas for it), practically permeates the Ze 
Deum, 

The Service music last Sunday likewise comprised three Proper 
Psalms, one of them, ** IT was glad when they said unto me,” which 
is always a part of the Coronation Service ; Dr. Watt's hymn **O 
God, our Help in ages past,” sung of course to Croft’s noble tune, 
“St. Anne,” as arranged by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and Catherine 
Winkworth’s English version of the so-called ‘German Ze Dewan,” 
namely, the famous ** Nun danket” (** Now thank we all our God”), 
written by Rinckart for the Thanksgiving Services which followed 


the Thirty Years’ War. The composer, curiously enough, is one 

Kruger, otherwise the famous seventeenth century chorale lyrical tenor. 
writer, Johannes Criiger ; though that a Kroger should contribute 

both Thanksgiving Services seems almost like bringing the tenors. 


Captives to the Triumy h. 
also sung. 


week 
returned to Covent Garden 
she was announced to sing, lor the first time this year, the part 
To-night (Saturday) also Donizetti's 
LElisir d’ Amore will be revived for the first time for some years, 
for the sake, of course, of Signor Caruso and Malle. Regina Pacini. 
The lady originally sang, when quite a girl, the part of Amina in 
Theatre, under Mapleson, in 1889. 
a beautifully 


of Marguerite in) /aust. 


Ja Somnambula atiller Majesty's 
Last week she made her rexfrée as Lucia, displaying 
pure and silvery, though somewhat small, soprano voice, and sing- 
ing the florid music with ease, if not entirely without effort. 
Donizetti's tragic opera, however, is quite out of date, and it was 
revived in its entirety mainly for the sake of Signor Caruso, who, 
the delightfully melodious, though otherwise supremely sala. tou 
scene amid the tombs of Edgar of Ravenswood’s 
final act, was quite at his best. 

On Friday last: week 


THE OPEKA 


Madame 
this weck, 


The National Anthem was, of course, 


Melba was unable to sing at the Opera. 
and on Friday 


ancestors in the 


lida was revived for the first time this 
season, Signor Caruso here proving that he is a dramatic as well asa 
Indeed both in the Triumph scene, and in the great duet 
in the Temple, he displayed an emotional force rarely found in Italian 
On Saturday Madame Brema made her re-appearance as 
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Briinnhilde, to the Siegmund of Herr Kraus. Madame Brema has 
now, we believe, returned to Paris to sing at three special performances 
of Gotterdammerung which Dr. Fichter is conducting atthe Chateau 
d’Eau this week. 
CONCERTS 

As upwards of ninety concerts have been given in the course of 
the week, it is obvious that not even a bare list of them is now 
practicable. Dealing only with the more interesting performances, 
we may mention two in Ww hich Madame Melba was announced to 
take part, namely the Hospital Fund concert at the Albert Hall, 
in which half a dozen of our crack army bands played Coronation 
and other marches, and ata Charitable Benefit at’ Stafford House. 
To the opening of the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, 
we cannot now refer in detail, Mr. Terry, the musical director of 
the new church, however, put forward an interesting: programme, 
which comprised among other things Wagner's ** Love Feast of the 
Apostles” (some of the voices being placed in the tower to give 
the effect of distance) ; and a work by the late Thomas Wingham, 
who did so much for Roman Catholic music at the Oratory. Mr. 
Joseph Hofmann has reappes ared, but he was not yet quite in the 
fullest possession of his powers M. Sapellnikotf, that brilliant pupil 
of Madame Sophie Menter, has given his only recital this season ; 
Herr von Dohnanyi has likewise given his only recital, inthe course 
of which his wonderful technical powers were exc mpliticd, 


HOW TO SEE THE CORONATION. 


THIS question is likely to be a perplexing one to many. A comparative 
few will from stands or windows and other points of view along the line 
of route be able to see the procession with ease and comfort. But to 
all. observers, especially those less favourably placed, we would offer a 


word of advice- vet a ticld ylass. A field ylass annihilates distance. 
Experts, however, are now discarding the old type of field glass on 


account of its many defects. Especially in viewing such a procession 
as that which will mark the Coronation festivities will these defects be 
noticeable. With an ordinary field glass the definition is so poor that 
it is only the centre which is clear and distinct, and the field of view 
is so small that practically litle more than one or two persons in the 
procession can be observed. The procession would be seen as if one 
was lookiny at it through a slit. 

Happily it is possible, by availing ourselves of the latest achievements 
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sere Mat ur BRELLOWS, od. ; Tins, 34., 6d., 1 
Screwed Kod. Manchester ;. 
ELLOWS, 9d. ; Tins, 3d., 6d., 1/- 
P 0.to G DEPT.,6, PHILIP LANE, E.C., Bronze, Polished, 
5s. Army Quality, Nickel, 9s. 6d, (For Colonies . H = 
and Abroad add Parcel Post rate for dibs.) BELLowS, od. ; Tins, 3d., 6d. 1 


Kills Fleas Moths. 
(Harmless to everything 


1 in ‘Tins 


in the new filled Bellows, gd 


Fleas, Beetles, Moths. 
Fleas, Beetles, Moths. 


Fleas, Beetles, Moths. 


A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge 
Most agreeable to take 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


FOR SOLD BY ALL FIRST CLASS 


CARRIAGE BUILDERS ANO 
DEALERS, SEE TWAT You 
cet IDEAL TYRES 


BILE, HEADACHE 1— YOU WANT THE BEST 
LOSS OF APPETITE 
GASTRIC AND INTESTINAL TROUBLES J.W&T CONNOLLY, 


CONSTIPATION 
H AMORRHOTDS 


LONDON: 
67, Southwark Bridge Road, 
Sold by Chemists 2s. 6d. a Box. 


 _ 


1, 6d., and ts., also | 


SEEGER’S =): 


Brown, 
Black, by merely combung it through. 
Annual Sale 362,000 Bottles. 


Of all Hairdressers, 23, of plain sealed case, post 
free, 2a, 24. 


wi MAIR DYE 


don, E.C. 


EA'S PATENT PUMP & PAN COMBINATION. 

Invaluable to all users of Oils or other liquids 
Pumps (with brass nozzles) and Pans well finished 
in annealed and malleable cast iron, a 
Rapid flow, no waste, all liquid on pan returns tu 
barrel. Thousands in use 


Iso japanned 


Large size for ( ask £110 0 
Medium ,, Barrels : 5 0 
Smal Drum 10 


JOSHUA REA AND SONS, 


Oil Refiners and Manufacturers, 
Collingwood St. Oilworks, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1862 


| Canter S 


— 


Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 


No nameless u 


sit" WAVERS| 


They purify. 


They TOUCH tne KeIVER | 


i 
s little Liver Pills. Be Sure they are CAR ’ ER’ S ait 
“Sirram"’ 


illustrated pamphlet free, showing Mr. Crow's travels abroad 
46 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


of scientific opticians, to be able to use ticld glasses which have not 
these various defects. In the Goerz ‘Trieder Binoculars will be found 
field glasses of yreat power combined with extreme compactness. The 
definition of the Goerz Trieder Binoculars is exquisite—an equally 
illuminated circle of extreme brilliancy—and the field is at least. three 
times larger than that of an ordinary Galilean With the old 
fashioned s we should see only what is included in the small circl 

with the Goerz Trieder Binocular we have the far more extended view 
comprised within the larger of the two circles. “These advantages are 
due in the first case to the employment of reflecting prisms, in the second 


glass. 


place to an object glass patented by C. I’, Goerz, and fitted to his 
Trieder Binoculars only. For races, hunting, naval and military uses, 


and indeed for all purposes of the field glass, the Goerz ‘Trieder Binoculars 
will be found perfect. The glasses can be obtained of any good optician, 
and full particulars will be forwarded, if ‘TH GRAPHIC is mentioned, free 
on application to C. P, GOERZ, 1 to 6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C, 


“SIRRAM” 


REQUISITES FOR 


| Cyclists and Travellers 


are YCuSti to boil quickly in a gale of wind, or 
equally well indoors 


‘||| HIN DE’ S 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. 


| CYCLISTS’ TEA SATCHELS 
|] For Frame or Haudle-Bar or Back of Saddle 
Marvellously Compact, Size e4 x 0h x4 


e 


443. 20 6, 


“ SIRRAM” EN PENSION TEA SETS 


Marvellous 


y Compact, B.ze *h vor4 


They strengthen, 
They invigorate. 


Invaluable for Ladies residing in Foreign Hotels or 
Travelling Abroad 


it tina few is fe 


sat 
ery article untreakalte Amy d 
FOR HEADACHE. Peat oe rs 


FOR DIZZINESS. 
FOR BILIOUSNESS, 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


THE “SIRRAM” TEA BASKETS. 


DOSE: One at Night. 


40 in a phial. 
134d. of all Chemists, 
Sugar-coated. 


uh i I Kettle 
eo aD 


: Address—British D: 
: epot, F MARR 


ON, Ltd, Browning St., Birmingham 


—_— 
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008 Tobacco 
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O Manufactured at the 
e International Bonded Tobacco Works, Liverpool. 
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b Infant Feeding on Modern Lines. 


When it is considered that a very large proportion of infants die from 
disorders of the alimentary canal and that these conditions are largely 
produced by improper feeding. the importance of the selection of a 
correct and suitable diet is at once obvious. 


All farinaceous foods are injurious to infants under five or six 
months of age, for the infant cannot assimilate starch. A modified milk 
whose constituents are present insimilar proportion to those of human 
milk is the best substitute for the breast, and this is provided in the 
‘‘Allenburys'’ Milk Food No. 1 


The ** Hospital ‘’ Medical Journal speaking of this Food says: 
“Tt can be digested far more easily than ordinary forms of diluted or 
modified milk . Itis the only Food of the kind with which we 
are acquainted which contains a sufficiently high percentage of fat for 
the requirements of infants."’ 


6 


A progressive dietary adapted to the growing capacity of the infant digestion 
and free from deleterious organisms, or the harmful products due to their growth 
Wide experience proves that infants fed on the ‘‘Allenburys"’ Foods thrive and 
sleep well, and are contented and happy, being saved from the disorders and 
digestive troubles common to those fed on farinaceous foods, condensed milk or 
even cow's milk. 


MILK FOOD wo 1 


MILK FOOD wo 2 MALTED FOOD vo. 8 


From birth to 3 mont fe From 3 to 6 months 


From 6 months and upwards 


ne 
RAAA a 


A Pamphlet on «Infant Feeding and Management ”’ (48 pages) 


Sent Free on Request 


s ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., .Slovéhyceurt:, LONDON. 
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> SHAVING | 
SOAP 


WILLIAMS 


FOR PUBLIC SAFETY 
WHAT PRES. REEDY SAYS: ° 


“© The Master Barbers’ Association 
of the State of New York was organ- 
ized with the specific object in view 
of promoting the interests of the 
Barbers in this State, and for the 
PROTECTION, SAFETY and 
WELFARE of the public in general, 
We certainly cannot do the above, 
unless we use in our business the 
BEST material and supplies obtain- 
able, among which I certainly class 
Williams’ Shaving Soap. After an 
experience in this business covering a 
period of twenty-two years, I can 
honestly say, that Williams’ is the best 
shaving soap. To all barbers, who 
believe in the PROTECTION and 
SAFETY of the public in general, I 
would say, use none but Williams’ 
Shaving Soap.” 

GEO. E. REEDY, 


President Master Rarbers’ Association, 
Moral: State of New York. 


Hair-dressers who consider the safety and welfare of 
their patrons, use Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers and Perfumers, all over the world, or mailed to any address on 
receipt of price in stamps. 

WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, 1s. 
WILLIAMS’ LUXURY TABLETS, i8, a 
WILLIAMS’ AMERICAN SHAVING TABLETS, 64. 

Trial Size of Williams’ Shaving Stick, 4d. Fae | 

Trial Tablet Williams’ Shaving Soap for 1d. stamp by addressing , 

The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 64 Gt. Russell St., LONDON, W.C., or 161 Clarence St., SYDNEY 
Main Office and Factories, GLASTONBURY, CONN., U.S. A. 


Have you a Friend who is a poor Correspondent? 


Present Cmmmcmmn. 


66 
” ‘ 
oe Prices, 


eo _ 10/6, 14/6, 
16/6, 21/-, 25/-, 


FOUNTAIN ee ROR ae 220, 


oo 


awe A Lasting, Useful 
PEN w® Token of Friendship. 
oe 


to make the Guaranteed. E&xehangeable. 


writing . See Catalogue, post free. 


easter. Also sold by Stationers. 


e MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


e 
, 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, and 37, Ave de |'Opera, PARIS. 


Mixture 


ALL THAT A PERFECT PIPE TOBACCO SHOULD BE, 
PURE-COOL FRAGRANT. 


w. A. & A. C. CHURCHMAN, IPSWICH, LONDON, & NORWICH. 
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Bural Notes 


THE SEASON 

THE weather since June came in has left very much to be desired, 
though doubtless both the ducks and the green peas are growing 
with a due view to their destiny. The wheat needs sunshine, the 
hops need sunshine, the very meadows run a risk of dank and harsh 
growth for want of the genial influence which, even if May with- 
holds, June may be expected to give. The rise in the night 
temperature, ten degrees above the average for May, is the most 
beneficial change of the fortnight, but the absence of steady warmth 
by day is very serious. Oats are coming on nicely, the frequent 
heavy showers having exactly suited them, — Barley is far less 


promising. The garden is of irregular promise, both roses and 
lilies look like disappointing the cultivator, for the first need plenty 
of sun and the latter require heat striking into a richly manured 
soil, in order to achieve their ‘ possible.” The early poppies have 
been beaten down by wind and rain, and injured by lack of sun- 
shine. The finest trees, on the other hand, have benefited by the 
washing rains on their young leaves, which are very beautiful in 
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THE FALL IN WHEAT 
Of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach it has sometimes been said in vulgar 
parlance, that ** he was not born yesterday,” and some there are who 
would not be surprised to find that the delay in passing the 
Registration Duty was not unconnected with a wish to waitunul the 
fall in prices (consequent on the arrival of the large supplies which 
were only on passage when the Budget was introduced) had been 


their fresh greenery. The ash is recovering from its bad set-back in equal to the amount of the duty. This has now happened, the 
May, and the planes are at last fully out. The season has suited arrivals have exceeded the month's requirements by half a million 
lettuces, which are cheap, abundant, and very good. But it has — quarters, and prices have receded the shilling which they advanced 
not been good for asparagus, which is comparatively tasteless, owing on the strength» of the duty. These remarks do not apply to 
to the want of bright light and sun. The tomato plants are great English corn, which is genuinely scarce, besides being unaffected by 
sufferers from the deficiency in solar heat. the duty. 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT is 80 pure, sweet, 
ana wholesome that all ages may take it with 
pleasure and benefit. Its mission is to cool 
and cleanse the blood in eczema and other 
torturing, disfiguring humours, rashes, and 
irritations, while warm baths with CuTicuRA 
SOAP cleanse the surface of crusts and scales, 
and gentle anointings with CuTIcuRA Oint- 
ment soothe and hea’ heal itching, burning skin. 


Instantly Closed for Pocket. 
No. 1, Achromatic, 6 Lenses, THE “SPORTSMAN” 


£3:3:0 


No. 2, Achromatic, 12 Lenses, 


The “AITCHISON” patent 


Thousands of People Killed Annually. 


Typhoid, Malarial Fevers, and kindred di 


ses 


POCKET BINOCULAR FIELD GLASS||J i. 


During the South African War twice the 
number of soldiers have died from disease 


The most useful Glass in existence. fBiied by Mauser bullets’ "Dave been 
Can be earried in the Waistcoat Pocket. | 
One in. thick when closed. 

Stand any climate. 


LOOK IN YOUR TEA-KETTLE. 
ee whats 9 ui drink—Mud, Lime, Filth, Poisons, 
Filters are dangerous—simply erm: 
Boiled Water ty flat, insipid, tull of 

dead germs, 


PURE 
WATER 
AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, 


UNITED STATES WAR DEPT. (officially) write: ‘ Aitchison’s Meets geet 


Patent Binoculars are found to be extremely convenient, 0 Filter. Makes the 
portable, and of good service.” Miniter 
Distilled Water is pure 
Steam Condensed, 
ciated, Revitalised. 
Still makes it 
ymatically—in one 
oper ition—and leaves 
| impurities behind. 


Weighs 5 oz. 


says: ‘Besides possessing immense ad- 
vantages for compactness and portability the Aitchison Patent 
Binocular is a glass we have seldom seen equalled for power 
and definition.” 


y : 4 J Clear as Crystal, 
soit everwhere, Forign depcia: F, Newoany to £5:5:0 : eee 
old everywhere. oreign depota: EWSERY, n= . . ‘ col eo Tas 
don; L. Miny, Pare R. Towns & Co., 8ydney. Porter . . H . Opticians = op eax Ready for use when 
Diane haa Conese Rope Baws | HY Cmyicein sot Levier Pane coe. — AItChISON & Co.(u4ivcrnoen); 428, Strand, London|| |§ gases iad 
= — Hard Leather Sling Case, ss. extra . 
| | POST FREE Yo ANY PART of the woro, ALSO AT 47, FLEET ST., 6, POULTRY, 14, NEWGATE ST., and 46, FENCHURCH ST., LONDON. : a BY EMINENT 


PHYSICIANS. 
Call and inspect the Still in operation. 


EXTRAGT 


Palatable and 
Nourishing. 


A Wine-glassful with 
each meal is sufficient. 


{)tqually Beneficial in 
Health or in Sickness. 


Stoves. ; 
Sample Bottle, Post Free, on receipt of 18, 6d, 


4, Queen Victoria Street, London 


UNITED BREW ESTES CO: | MAONIVEN & CAMERON, Ltd., 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURCH. 


Recommendedby3007 Newspapers. 


“*They come as a boonand a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick. the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


Beware of the Party offering imitations, 
Of Grocers, Wine Merchants, and ||| 4. and 16. per Box, at all Stationers’. 
| Sample Box, 1s; 1d. by Post. 


Valuable book Free on mentioning 7Ae Graphic 


THE CEM SUPPLIES CO., LTD. 


“+A perfect Cycle at a low figure." (Dept. E), 121, Newgate St., London, E.0. 


GLORIA 


CYCLES 


The British 


Masterpiece FREE ! 
s 


C/A1S Guineas 
or by Grapuat PayMentT System 
Including all modern Improvements. 


Gloria Cycle Co., Ltd., Coventry. 


SIX GOLD MEDALS. 


Goddard's 


RALEIGH. 


Containing illustrated articles on cycle construction, etc 
Kaleighs are recommended by all C.T.C. and other experts 
From £10 10s goron Easy Terms. 


THE BOOK, which also contai 
obtained free from Kaleygh 


London Depot:—41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
Or post free from 
THE RALEICH CYCLE co., Ltd., NOTTINGHAM, 


ELECTRO-PLATE, &e. TO LECTURERS AND OTHERS. 


Id ev in ar 
erywhere in Boxes, 1s., 28. 6d., & 48. 6d. Lantern Slides from the Illustrations appearing 


GODDARD'S POLISHING CLOTHS. | {3.5.0.0 cef Mon Vn 


Graphic may be obtained from Messrs. York and 
| in a Box, is. Son, 67 ancaster Road, Notting Hill, London, W, 
Agents Pe tet & MATTHEWS, London. Price 3s. 2d. each, post free. 


Mlogue, may be 
verywhere 


Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
Universally admitted to be the BEST & SAFEST 


guaranteed by the Excise 
Department, of the 
Canadian Government | 

iby Certificate over she 

fc apsule of every bottle. 


Obtainable throughout the,World.\ 


ARTICLE for Cl NING SILV: 


gh ==: CARTE 
Warrant to 
H.M. The King. 
ee 6° NEW CAVENDISH ST. 
aa PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 


easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating Jati 
Invaluabée to Invalids and Studenis. 


INVALID COMFORTS 


Bed Lifts £4 48. 


and stooping. 


Illustrated Catalogues 


20GOLD MEDALS & AWARDS 


LITERARY MACHINE 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 


ces from 17/6, 


ANDERSON & M°AULEY, L™- BELFAST, ror 
IRISH LINENS. 


E DAM 

Damask Table Cloths, 2 yards square TA \B js. 11d.: 2 KS. 244 yards, from 3g. 21d. ; 2 yards by 

3 yards, from Be. 6d. Fish Napkins from Zw. 1A. per doz. Dinner Napkins trom 88. 6d. per doz 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 

Irish Linen Pillow Cases,from 10 per doz Irish Linen Sheeting, bleached, 2 yards wide, trom 

1s. 11d. per yard. Koller Towelling from 3d. per yard. Dusters m Ses 6d. per dor. Huck 

Towels from @m. @@e per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 18134 h 


CA MBRIC. SANDKERCHIEFS. 


Ladies’ Hemstitched Handkfs. from jd. per doz. Gents’ Hemstitched Handkfs., from @8- 6d. 
perdor. A Large Variety of Hand-E ae “7 eg 1 Handkerchiets. 


HIRTS, COLLAR 
Gents’ Shirts, Linen Fittings, from Su. @@. each. IRS, CUFFS. from Be. 6d. per dor. Gents’ 
Linen Cuffs from Ss. per doz.’ Ladies’ finen Collars and Cuffs from 8@. 224. per doz 


SAMPLES & PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


POST FREE. 


Adjustable Couches, Beds, 
from £1 158. 


Bed Rests 7/6 
Leg Rests 10 - 
Crutches 10 6 
Bed Baths 12 6 
Commodes 26 - 


Reclining Boards 
260 


Walking Machines, 
Fortable W.C.'s 
Electric Bella, 
Unnals, 
Air & Water Beds, 
&e. 


Self-Propelling 


AMBULANCES—Hand or Horse. 
Best in the World! 


Breakfast-in-Bed Tables 


Chairs ae from £1 108, 


WwvVvVvyy vvVvVvVvVvve 


Used by H.M 
Govat, 


Adopted by 
the Hospitals 
Association 


BATH CHAIRS m1 10s. 


Adjustable Bath Chair or 
Sp’ Carriage. 


For 
Hand or Pony. 


; 
Carrving 
| 


is the Genuine Swiss 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


If you want the genuine Swiss Milk Chocolate. with its 
delicious Cream and Chocolate Flavour, insist upon having 
CAILLER’S and refuse other makes offered because 
they give larger profits to the dealer. 


Sole Agents: ELLIS & CO., 20, Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool ; and 11, Bow Lane, London, E.C. 
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| 
The late Earl of Beaconsfield, | 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, | 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


| Ancl many other persons of distinction have testified tu the 
remarkable efficacy of 


GURE: ASTH Si 
re Hand-made in the Best Style, £11, £25, £47, £66. 


Established over a quarter of a century. Baby Linen Set for Patterns, Three Guineas. 
£20 Layettes for India, £37. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout 
the world. It is used as an inhalation and with- 


out any after bad effects. Handsome Christening Robes and Cloaks, Babies’ Frocks, trimmed real 


: : F E lace, &c. Goods sent on approval, with prices plainly marked, on 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free 


i receipt of reference or deposit. New Price List of Trousseaux, Layettes, 
by post. In tins, 4s. 3d. : 


Registered Swanbill Corsets and Belts, Tea Gowns, &c., post free. 


British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


4, seve @ Sona, W, Bates © Sond ADDLEY BOURNE, 


. Edwards & Son, May, 


Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, John Thompson, LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 
| Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


| 174, SLOANE ST., LONDON. 


ARIAN| 


THE BEST and SUREST TONIC PICK-ME-UP. 


So Pleasant to Take, 
So Strengthening and Stimulating for Body and Brain. 


His Holiness THE POPE, the late President McKINLEY, and no less than 8,000 
Physicians have sent unsolicited Testimonials as to the Extremely Recuperative and Health- 
giving Properties of MARIANI WINE. 


FOR GENERAL DEBILITY, 
EXHAUSTION & WANTor ENERCY. 


All Chemists sell it, or delivered free from 


WILCOX & CO. 49, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


Per Dozen. 


Per Bottle. 


is a delightful change from oatmeal, especi- 
ally in summer ; crisp, dainty Cereal flakes 
eaten with cold milk. 


ROBINSON a CLEAVER Lo, BELFAST, 


And 164, 166 & 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Aphointments to Hie Gravious Maresty the Kine and H.R.H, the Princess of Wales. 


Children’s saghartas pr. doz 1/3 | Hemstitchea— per doz. 
IRISH CAM BRIG Ladies’. . ss 2/3 Ladies . . 2. 2/0 
é ” 3/3 Gents’ . 3 


Gents’ . . 


Tipe: DOCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


Coutars.-—Ladies’ 3-fold, from 3/6 per woz. ; Gents’ 4-fold, te 11 per doz. Currs,—For Ladies or 
Gentlemen, from 5/11 per doz. MatcHLess Suirts.—Fine quality Longcloth, with 4-fold pure 
Linen Fronts, 35/6 per Rattdar (to measure 2/- extra). OLD SHIRTS made good as new, with 
good material, in neckband, cuffs, and front, for 14/- the half-doz. 

FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 

N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letrer-Orders anc fase yuiries for Samples should be sent direct 
to Belfast 


ESde JOY NUDA “i= bea 
erases) | VERITAS» sisiastcons 
IS NOTA Ocean CENUINE 


Circulars and Analysts’ Certificate Post Free. 
1 by Hairdressers, Chemists, &c., in case, 


IDEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 
WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE 
EAR-DRUMS. 


A new scientific invention en- 

tirely different in construction 

\ from all other devices, Assist 
the deaf when all other devices’ 


WHeecinu and UMMUNIC BRUNCHITIS, event 
when most obstinate, their daily use effecting S, 
a complete oure. Thecontraction ofthe air ; 


———————— 10/6 cach 
tubes and consequent si ulty Ws breathing Most Harmleas, HAIR 
is at once lessened by inhaling the medicatec Effectual, 
ie 


smoke. People who suffer at night find them 


invaluable. Agreeable to use, certain in Permanent 
effect, and conté aining no tobacco, they may und Flegant 
Be smoked b sy the most delicate patients. : ——— 


Boxes of 35 2/6 of all Chemists, or post free from | Woresace: R, HOVENDEN & SONS,LTD,, 
Wilcox & Co., 49, Haymarket, London, 8.W.9 | 30.35, Rerners St., W.; & 91-95, City Road, London- 


. . on DREW’S  inimitasce 
ee DE AF? Worth a Guinea a Box. Gi gp elle 


i 


fail, and where medical skill has’ 
given no relief. They are soft 
comfortable and invisible; have 
no wire or string attachment. 

WRITE FOR PAMPHLET 

Winton this Paper 

Drum in Powition. WILSON EAR-DRUM CO, 
D. H. WILSON,59, SOUTH BRIDCE, EDINBURCH 


Here's a new help for the 


ears-a greater help than bas ] 
been before invented — THE 
Murray Ear-Drum 
It does what all other Ear- 
Drums have been trying to 


itself; it weighs nothing to 


speak of ; it is easy to adjust | ‘BEECHAM'S PILLS” Wind and Pains in Stomach, 
St ISS OS 


and comfortable. 

It costs no more than a good 
fist's fee for examination 
one; and it does what is 

wanted. 

Send for our beoklet \a strong appeal te 

your common sense, aad letters from people 


Impaired Digestion, 
aa ties Sean Sood | Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 
Tre C. O. Murray Company, CONTAINS 56 PILLS. ee et, #«»©6 


ps Bihan Medes Prepared only by the Proprietor. THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
205, SGENT s§ ZE | fe 
SURES. LENlON Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere in Boxes, 2a and B® each. 


a Full directions with each Box. 


SAINT HELENS 


2 

do. It does more. It actually la = 
. s . ic 

makes the ear better. FOR ALL : = 
It is different from any other i 
earcirune sadn ey were BILIOQUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS, |: : 
than an Ear-Drum. Our book an - < 
tells all about it. —. OO o e 

4 

INVISIBLE PRICE 18.1¢p. Si k H d h C ti ti 4 
wu 
and harmiess (no rubber or sr veer ‘NS Ic ca AG €, ons l a on, : bad 
metal); as soft as the ear st. HEL ae id e 
—_ < 
e 
« 
w 
> 


AECHTES 


With Imrexisnast@ bi astic AND Surrorter 


NO MORE | SALE EXCEEDS 6,000,000 BOXES ANNUALLY. combined. A hints sox atts anauavy Sore 
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The little Prince very early in life 
He wore a purp 
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A SKETCH 


CHAPTER I. 
CRADLE AND NUFSERY 


Kinc Epwarp VIL. was born at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday, 
November g, 1841, at twelve minutes before eleven in the morning. 
There were present in the anteroom Prince Albert, the Duchess 
of Kent, several Lords of the Privy Council, and the Ladies of the 
Bedchamber. 

The news of the birth was made known by the firing 
in the Park, and at the Tower of London, and by the ringing of 
the bells everywhere. A Privy Council was called at Whitehall 
immediately. At this meeting it was resolved that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury should be invited to draw up a Form of Thanks- 
giving to be used in all churches and chapels throughout England 
and Wales, and in the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, on Sunday, 
November 14, or on the Sunday after the respective minis- 
ters should have received the form, The latter 
clause is significant. At this time there is no part 
of the country where the news would not be received 
on the same day. Then there were vast tracts of 
the country that were not reached by railways; if 
the Archbishop’s Form of Prayer was despatched 
on the Thursday there were certainly some parishes 
which it would not reach before the Sunday 
following. 

Naturally, the day after the child was born, 
everybody began to talk about his rank and titles. 
As regards the former, opinions at first diflered. 
For som: maintained that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was the first subject of the realm, and 
as such ranked before any other, while others, 
with greater knowledge, or greater wisdom, argued 
that the first subject of the realm was, and could 
be, no other than the Sovercign’s eldest son. 
This, in fact, his rank. He stands next to 
the Throne. After him follow his brothers, his 
own sons, his cousins, his uncles. The actual 
Koyal Family thus ranks, all together, before any 
of the people. After them follows tne Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and then come the rest 
ot the people in due order, till we get down to 
‘* professional gentlemen,” and then to those 
‘‘others, not engaged in manual labour, farming of 
land, or retail trade, who are considered to possess 
some station in society, although the law takes no 
cognisance of these ranks infer se.” The titles of 
the little boy were equally new to most people. It 
was generally believed that he was born Prince of 
Wales. Not at all. That title has to be created 
for the eldest son of the Sovereign. What he does 
inherit are (1) the Duchy of Cornwall. He is Duke 
ot Cornwall by right of birth, following ancient 
Custom, which has given this title to the eldest son 
of the Sovereign since the Black Prince held it. 
(2) He is also hereditary Earl of Chester, following 
the custom begun by Henry III., when he con- 
ferred that title upon his eldest son, Edward 
the First. But the title of Prince of Wales he received 
by patent, according to ancient custom. (3) Other 
hereditary titles, however, came to him. He 
was Prince of Scotland, Hereditary Steward of 
Scotland, Duke of Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, 
and Baron Renfrew. In 1396 Robert III. of Scot- 
land made his son David, who was already Prince 
and Steward and Earl of Carrick, Duke of 
Kothesay, the first time that the title of Duke was 
used in Scotland. These honours afterwards fell to 
James I., surviving son of Robert III., and have 
been continued to the present day the inheritance 
and the right of the eldest son. 

The Prince was also by birth Duke 
Saxony and Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

On December 4 the young Duke of Cornwall 
was created by patent, according to practice, Prince of Wales. 
This creation made him a Knight of the Garter, by a statute of 
1805, in which the Prince of Wales for the time being was 
declared a constituent part of the Order, so that he became a 
knight without investiture or appointment in becoming Prince of 
Wales. 

It is remarkable, and somewhat unfortunate, that no Irish title 
came to the infant Prince. This omission is singular ; one would 
have thought that it could have been perceived and remedied long 
before. The distracted history of that couniry, which for some 
hundred years had known no independence or native sovereign, 
seems to account for the fact that no Irish title awaited the Prince 
ot Wales. Some years later they made a title for him. He was 
created Earl of Dublin by patent. All the other members of the 
Royal Family bear Irish titles, though none of them have hitherto 
thought it desirable to reside, for part of the year at least, in that 
kingdom. 

One more hereditary privilege belonged to the Prince. His 
father was already a freeman of the Goldsmiths’ Company ; there- 
fore, the Prince could at any time, if he chose, take up his freedom 
of the City by ‘‘ patrimony,” and by paying the feces. In the year 
1863, shortly after his marriage, he actually exercised that privilege, 
and became a Freeman of the City. 
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Bdoward DEE. 


BIOGRAPHY BY SIR 


At the Council of December 11 the name of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales was inserted in the Liturgy after that of Prince Albert. 
The arms belonging to a Prince of Wales were also considered at 
this Council. 

It is pleasant to add before we leave the cradle that the child very 
early in his babyhood received callers and visitors. Ife was dressed 
for the purpose et srande tenue. So early did he, who was 
destined in after life to assume so many robes and to wear so many 
uniforms, put on the livery of his rank. | He wore, one reads with 
pleasure, a purple velvet robe trimmed with crimson and a lace cap 
adorned with a rosette. 

And so early as this did the subject of so many portraits in the 
time to come sit for his likeness. Mr. W.C. Ross, A.R.A., re- 
ceived the commission to paint the first likeness of the Prince of 
Wales. No doubt it is still hanging on the wall at Windsor or at 
Buckingham lalace. 

You have seen how this fortunate infant inherited so many titles 
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belonged to the House of Brunswick, which has furnished five 
Sovereigns to Great Britain and Ireland, By the mother of George L. 
he belonged to the Stuarts ; by Queen Margaret of Scotland he was a 
Tudor ; by Owen Tudor he was a We!shman ; by the wife of Henry 
VIL. and bythe mother of Henry VIIL. he was descended from John 
of Gaunt ; by Elizabeth of York he was descended from Lionel Duke 
of Clarence and t dmund Langley, the other two younger sons of 
Edward III. By both sides he was a Plantagenet. By the Empress 
Maud he wasa Norman ; by the Queen of Henry I, he was a Scot ; by 
the Queen of King Malcolm he was a descendant of Edgar, Athelstan, 
and Alfred, and also through them from the heroes and the gods and 
goddesses of the Saxons, who dwelt about the mouth of the Elbe. 
The pedigree of the King is, therefore, long and very ancient. 
There is no more ancient pedigree in the world, unless itis true that 
certain Jewish families can carry their line of ancestry back even to 
the days of King Solomon. It is a pedigree showing a very 
remarkable fusion of many races. The King is Saxon, Norman, 

Scottish, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, Hanoverian 


and Coburgian. By the other Queens—those who 
are not themselves links, but consorts of Princes 
who are links, he is French, Spanish, German, 
Fleming, Provengal, Dane, and much besides. He 
is not Russian, nor is he Chinese, Turk, Arab, 


or Ked Indian, Yet, with all this mixture, the 
child was to become through and through an 
Englishman. 


In his descent as well as everything else he was 
born to represent the people. For we all have the 
same ancestry as the King, Like him, we are 
Saxon, Norman, Scottish, Irish, Welsh, Fleming, 
French, German, Scandinavian, Dane, and every- 
thing else. Now and then among ourselves one or 
other of these races seems to break out; we seem to 
see in one or other of our Statesmen, our captains, 
our poets, the fire of the Welshman, the melancholy 
of the Celt, the solidity of the German, the dexterity 
of the Frenchman. Put, like the King, we are an 
amalgam of all. It takes a mixture of all these people 
to produce an Englishman. We are sometimes told 
that in the United States another blend is now 
going on. That is not the right way to 
put it. The old blend is still going on. The 
blend never stops, either here or across the 
Atlantic ; but in the States it has been conducted 
on a far more extensive scale and over a far larger 
country. 

The christening, about which there was no such 
hurry as would } robably be the case at the present 
time, took place on Tuesday, January 25, 1842. 
The Cabinet Ministers were invited to Windsor 
Castle for the ceremony. They left town 
Monday, the 24th, and returned on Friday, the 28th. 
In London there arose mysteriously a rumour to the 
effect that the theatres would be all thrown open to 
the public gratuitously on the day ofthe christening. 
The report was accepted and believed by that part 
of the public who hail gratuitous exhibitions. 
Unfortunately for their expectations the report 
proved baseless. Have the theatres ever been 
thrown open to the Fnglish public in commemoration 
of any national and joyful event ? 

Meantime, it was a very illustrious party which 
assembled in the Waterloo Gallery of Windsor 
Castle at eleven o’clock that morning. It is only on 
such occasions, one feels, that people of the higher 
rank can appreciate and understand their 
importance in forming part of a function so select. 
Ihe Knights of the Garter were there in their 
splendid mantles and collars ; the Cabinet Ministers 
were there in their official uniforms ; the Bishops ot 
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and honours. I may be allowed to anticipate the future in order to 
set forth the titles and honours he has received and held when 
Prince of Wales. I omit his military distinctions and the Foreign 
Orders. I also anticipate the record, and give the list in this place 
because it offers the keynote to the King’s life and character in 
showiny some of the broad and varied interest which he always took 
in the work and the objects of his time when heir to the throne. 

Thus—the list is not complete—he was an Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House, a Trustee of the British Museum, Grand Master of 
Freemasons in England, Member of the Middle Temple and of 
King’s Inn, Dublin, President of the Society of Arts, Doctor of 
Laws of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin and Calcutta University, Hon. 
F.R.C.P., and received the Freedom of the City of London and 
of many other cities. 

It was to be the fortune of this infant to become for many years 
the representative of the English people in their social and civic 
sides. Of this I shall have to speak in due course. He was the 
representative of the people in another way, not often considered, 
namely, in his descent and ancestry By his father and by the 
marriages of the Georges he was connected with all the German 
reigning Princes—there was not yet a Germany, except in vision and 
in dream—that is to say, he belonged to the one House whose 
members sit on all the thrones of Europe. On his mother’s side he 
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Winchester and Oxford in their mantles as_ Prelate 
and Chancellor of the Order of the Garter were 
there; the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs—* fellows in 
fur,” George III. called them—were there ;_ the 
great officers of State and of the Household were there. The 
account narrates how the Queen and Prince Albert, ‘with H.R.H. 
the l’rince of Wales,” as if the baby was walking between them, 
drove to the Chapel, the Duke of Sussex and Prince George of 
Cambridge being in the carriage with them, so that the Queen 
carr ed the child in her lap. 

In the Chapel great preparations had been made for the reception 
of the child into the Christian faith. A raised dais had been 
constructed in front of the altar on which were placed chairs of 
State for the principal persons. These chairs were of crimson velvet 
eml -oidered with the Star of the Order of the Garter. The Naval 
and Military Knights of Windsor occupied the sides of the aisle ; 
the Knights of the Garter sat in their stalls, the Prelate of the 
Order, with the Dean and Clergy of the Chapel, took up their 
places within the rails. Before the altar a new font, apparently 
of silver, was placed on a purple velvet cushion. 

About one o'clock the Queen and Prince Albert entered 
the Chapel from the north side. Their party consisted ol 
the Duke of Sussex, the two young Princes of Saxe-Coburg, 
and the Prince of Saxe-Weimar. The Duke of Wellington carried 
the Sword of State, preceded by the Lord Steward, the Lord 
Chamberlain and the other officers of the Household. At the 
same moment the King of Prussia, with the Duke Ferdinand of 
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Saxe-Coburg, the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge 
and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, entered at the south door. 
The King of Prussia acted as principal sponsor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with the Bishop of London, performed the ceremony, 
and at its close the choir sang the Hallelujah Chorus. Mr. Hayter 
and Mr. Baxter, artists, were present, by the (Jueen’s command, 
to sketch the scene. After the function a Chapter of the Order 
of the Garter was read in the Throne Room. 

The really important question, what was to be done about the 
Knighthood of the Garter, continued to occupy the public mind for 
some weeks. — According to the Statute of 1786, the sons of the 
King were eligible, in addition, if necessary, to the twenty-five 
Companions ; by that of 1805 the descendants of George II. were 
also eligible, and the Prince of Wales was officially a constituent 
member of the Order. It was objected to by persons ignorant of 
these two Statutes that there was no vacancy. What was to be 
done? At this juncture the Earl of Westmoreland was so obliging 
as to die, leaving a vacancy, if that was necessary. Stull, what 
was to be done next? The Queen, it was pointed out by the 
Zimes, had three courses before her: (1) she might interpret the 
Statute as intending to enact that the Order should consist of 
twenty-five companions, whenever there was not a Prince of Wales, 
and twenty-six whenever there was one—but the Statute did not 
mean that at all; (2) the Queen might disregard that part of the 
Statute, and nominate her son asa lineal descendant of George 
Il., as by that Statute she was entitled to do; or (3) she might 
disappoint those Peers from whom a successor to 
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1840; in 1842 Princess Alice was christened there; in IS44 they 
carried Prince Allred to the chapel for the same ceremony ; in E46 
the Princess Helena, in 1848 the Princess Louise, in 1 50 Prince 
Arthur, in 1853 Prince Leopold, in 1857 the Princess Beatrice, and 
so the tale was completed. Such glimpses of the domestic life as 
are desired may be found here and there among the Queen's 
‘* Leaves from the Journal of her Life in the Highlands,” Sir 
Theodore Martin’s * Life of the Prince Consort,” and from Letters 
and Kecollections and Reminiscences of the time. 

Thus, in the notes of her first visit to Scotland, in the autumn of 
1842, the Queen receives ‘* good accounts of the little children.” 
Two years later, when she is starting for her second journey North, 
** Alice and the baby”—Prince Alfred—* were brought down to 
say good-bye.” Then came ‘Good Bertie,” and then ‘ Vicky,” 
who was to go with her mother. The child was as good as gold, 
went to sleep at her usual hours, bowed to the people, and was not 
in the least frightened or put out by crowds and noise. Again in 
1847, on the journey to the West Coast of Scotland, the two eldest 
children—the Princess, then seven; the Prince, six—went with the 
Queen. At Milford Haven the people turned out in thousands to 
gaze upon the Prince of Wales first, and at the Queen next, just as 
in Rothesay the honest Scots came out to shout for the Duke of 
Rothesay. When they visit Staffa, the children goin the barge 
with the party to sce the cave, the first time that a Queen of Great 
Britain, with her husband and children, had ever entered Fingal’s 
Cave. The Prince rides a pony, a gillie leading, and ** Grant” 


Lord Westmoreland would be chosen, and put her 
son in his place. 

However, the business was settled by the Queen 
making the childa Knight of the Garter. It was 
pointed out that the tide of Prince of Wales 
carried with it simple knighthood ; so that there 
was no necessity for creating hima Knight Bachelor 
before making him a Knight of the Garter; and 
that whether investiture took place or not, among 
the child’s titles must be set down that of K.G. 

There was also a good deal of discussion as to 
the propriety of knighting the infant. Some sticklers 
maintained that the Duke of Wellington or the 
Prince Consort or the King of Prussia ought to 
do it; any one Knight, it was said, could confer 
knighthood upon another. The 7imes, again, 
summed up the situation, The Queen, and 
the Queen alone, acting with the advice of her 
Ministers, was the Fountain of Honour. No foreign 
Orders were recognised in the country, except by 
special licence from the Crown. In the end it is not 
whether the baby went through the 
ceremony of dubbing or not. Perhaps some 
morning, when he was taken out of his bath, the 
Prince received the knightly accolade with a 
maternal kiss. 

The present number of Companions of the Order is 
fifty. Of these the first twenty-five comprise the 
Sovereign, the Duke of Cornwall and York, the 
members of the Royal Family, most of the reigning 
Sovereigns of Europe, and certain Crown Princes 
and Grand Dukes. The other five-and-twenty 
belong to the English, Scottish, and Irish 
aristocracy; there are among them eleven Dukes, 
and eight Earls. Below the 
rank of Earl no one, apparently, need dream of 
becoming a Knight of the Garter. It may be as 
well to note that the Order originally consisted 
of the Sovereign and twenty-five Companions ; 
that in 1786 the sons of George III. were 
eligible, although the number was complete ; and in 
1801 the lineal descendants of George I. were also 
eligible. The power of making and of modifying 
the laws and regulations of the Order was at first 


recorded 


six Marquesses, 


in the hands of the Comj;anions, until it was 
surrendered to Charles II. The election, also 
originally in the hands of tne Companions, 
fell into the hands of the Sovereign. There 


remained the holding of Chapters and Installa- 
uions, These have been gradually abandoned. At 
the present moment there are no Installations or 
ceremonies of any kind, which seems a pity, if 


it is considered desirable to maintain the splendour 
and dignity of the Order. The officers have always 
been the Bishop of Winchester as Prelate, the 
Bishop of Oxford as Chancellor, the Dean of 
Windsor as Registrar, Garter King of Arms as Herald, and as 
Usher, the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 

How many presents have been sent to the King since his 
christening ?, Among the earliest was one from a private gentle- 
man named Thompson, who lived at Hampstead. He offered as a 
gift, worthy the acceptance of a Prince—a_ bedstead. It was a 
most clabe rately carved and beautifully decorated bedstead, which 
had formerly belonged to Cardinal Wolsey. The sum of 1,500/. 
had been offered for it, and refused. The bedstead was of ebony, 
carved In every part with figures, shields and devices of all kinds. 
To lighten the dark ebony, friezes and scrolls were introduced of 
inlaid mother-of pearl and ivory. The cornices and testers were 
also richly carved and the hangings were of purple satin damask. 
In addition to the bed the present consisted of the Cardinal’s chair, 
with presses and cabinets and other pieces of contemporary furni- 
ture, the whole forming a room furnished entirely with work of the 
Tudor period. As, how ever, ** sofas and ottomans ” are mentioned 
covered with silver brocade, one fears that the antiquarian know- 
ledge of the donor, as regards furniture, was not quite equal to 
that of the present day. 

We need ; 
occ Ubants 


George. 


not pry into the Royal nursery with its successive 
Other christenings were performed in the chapel of St. 
The Crown Princess had already been christened there in 
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walking by his side; they all go together to see the Gathering of 
Braemar, and they all go together to see the Prince Consort deer- 
stalking ; and so on—notes that speak of the quiet, domestic affec- 
tion which makes much of small enjoyments, and of the mother who 
teaches the children to love nature and scenery and flowers and all 
things that are beautiful as well as all things that are good. It is in 
1855 that we get the first note of change. The children are 
growing up—the Prince is fourteen ; the Princess is fifteen, and she 
is engaged (on September 25) to Frederick, Prince of Prussia, whom 
she was to marry two years later. The young Prince, among his 
brothers and sisters, grew strong and lusty, passed from an infant to 
achild, from a child to a boy, learned manly exercises and such 
things as were thought necessary for a Prince, and, fortunately for 
himself, had his numerous brothers and sisters as companions, so 
that he was not brought up in the terrible loneliness which is the 
unhappy lot of some Princes. One thinks of the childhood of 
Richard IT.—lonely in his pride ; and of that of Henry VI., lonely 
and melancholy ; and that of Queen Anne’s son, the little Duke of 
Gloucester, lonely and sickly. The King as Prince of Wales escaped 
these dangers ; he was never brought up to believe that his was the 
only will to be obeyed, the only mind to be studied ; these are dangers 
inevitable in such a position, It is certain that the late Queen under- 
stood the perils of the position and endeavoured to avoid them ; it 


is also certain that the imperious selfishness which has marked the 
youth and carly manhood of so many Princes was nevet a charac- 
teristic of Edward VIL, or of any of his brothers. | Partly he 
was saved from this vice of Royalty by natural amiability, which 
always made him thoughtiul for others ; partly he was saved from 
it by the care and watchiulness of the Queenand the Prince Consort 
first, and of his tutors next. 


CHAPTER IL 


SCHOOL, AND PLAY TIME 
Ler me recall one scene in the early life of the King. I do so 
because it was the first time out of many that I saw him. 

It must have been in the year 1850 or 1851 that the last of the 
three-deckers was launched in Portsmouth Dockyard. The A/ar/- 
borough, of 120 guns, was the largest and finest man-o’-war ever 
built, except her twin sister, the MWel@ngton. In length and breadth 
and depth she was nothing in comparison with the monsters of 
12,000 tons and more which now speed across the ocean on which 
she herself sailed Majestically slow. But she was the finest ship of 
the old-fashioned kind that had ever been built or launched. 

It was a great day for the dockyard. The shed in which the 
ship was built was gay with bunting, and furnished with long bare 
benches for spectators. At the mouth of the dock they had erected a 
little cottage, or shelter, all flags and flag-poles, for Queen Victoria, 
who was coming over from Cowes to witness 
the launch. The quiet old dockyard, which 
at that time still belonged much more to the 
eighteenth than the nineteenth century — you 
may still find at Chatham a dockyard of the 
former period—was crowded with people, the 
ladies in bright colours and most of the men in 
uniform; a military band was playing in the 
building shed; the convicts were shoved away 
somewhere out of sight—the contcmplation of 
their uniform, never exhilarating, was on such a 
day impossible ; the walkers in the rope house were 
sitting down, and the countless hammers of the 
workmen were silent. For the dockyard it was a 
day of repose and holiday. 

By some good fortune—I think it was the interest 
of a cousin ‘tin the yard”—I had a ticket which 
permitted me to go on board and be launched in 
the ship. Imagine the enormous joy toa boy of 
twelve or thirteen! You may understand that I 
turned up in good time; that I was among the 
first arrivals; that I was over the gangway and 
exploring the great ship in every corner, running up 
and down the companions, getting down to the 
lower decks, even to the dark and gloomy orlop, 
which suggested the death of Nelson and the groans 
of the wounded. I remember that the cabins and 
the state-rooms were as yet bare and unfurnished, 
that the port-holes were ready for the cannon, not 
yet put on board, and that the magazines were open 
and empty ; otherwise the ship was ready from the 
simple decorations of the cabins to the figurehead 
of Marlborough the Great and the carved balconies 
in the stern, To my great joy, by standing on the 
lowest of them, I found myself close to the pavilion 
provided for the Queen. 

The time passed slowly ; more people crowded 
on board. There were, I think, five or six 
hundred on the ship; there were many thousands 
sitting patiently in the shed; the bands kept on 
playing tokeepusall in good temper. At last we heard 
salutes out 2. opithead; then we all stood at 
attention, so to speak, for we knew what that 
meant—the Queen was on her way. The harbour 
was crowded with wherries lying off the dock- 


yard to see the Queen and the launch; the 
bells of St. Thomas’s Church were ring- 


ing ; the arms of the semaphore were working with- 
At last, the band struck up ‘* God 
Then there was a mighty roar of 
The Queen had arrived. She 
landed at the quay. She was taken to the pavilion. 
She came out of it with I'rince Albert. She was 
escorted by the Admirals of the Port and of the 
Dockyard; and she was followed by two of her 
children—the Princess and the Prince. There 
were other children of the House, but to the 
world at large there were as yet but two—the Princess and the 


out cessation. 
Save the Queen.” 
ten thousand voices. 


Prince. 


I know not who broke the bottle at the bows, because I 
was at the other end of the ship; nor do I remember 
anything except that while the Queen stood there, the 


centre of that little group looking on, the great ship began to 
was another roar of voices: the ship trembled 
who wakes to life; she trembled from stem 
to stern; she moved; she slowly began to slide down the 
In another moment we should have been floating out in the 
harbour, The Queen was locking up with the children at the 
moving mass—when—suddenly—the ship stopped. The Aar/- 
borough stuck. She stuck fast. Again she trembled like a live 
thing. Isay that I felt her tremble, but it was not in the decep- 
tion of life and motion, but in the fear of death. We were, all of 
us—the whole of that immense multitude, though few realised it— 
face to face with a most terrible catastrophe. For the ship might 
capsize in the shed, and upon all those people, including the 
Queen herself and the children. Then I saw, standing where I was 
in the stern, the Queen snatch the children and hurry them 
back to the shelter—it would have availed her nothing—of the 
pavilion. 

What happened after that I know not. 


move; there 


as one 


slips. 


The joy of the launch 


was rudely destroyed ; the people separated and went home. On 
board the ship they made all of us run aft and jump in unison, so to 
Speak, to encourage the ship to further efforts. But it was no use. 
When, after two or three hours of ineffectual effort, we were 
allowed to go on shore, the shed was empty, the dockyard 
deserted ; all the people had gone home to take off their uniforms 
and their fine clothes, and to lament the spoiling of the day. 
To the best of my recollection the Marines, a patient and 
much enduring body, on whom the really hard work is always 
shoved, were ordered to yo on board and jump—a_ painful 
exercise if too long continued —until at midnight the ship 
consented to leave the shed and to join the ocean for which she 
was built. 

The most useful books for a young Prince are the countries, 
towns, and peoples, first, of his own Empire, and next of the whole 
world. As regards the actual details of the Prince’s other studies 
the world has, I believe, ben left in ignorance. We know not what 
proficiency he acquired in Greek ; how far he studied English 
literature ; what progress he made in mathematics. On the other 
hand it is certain that he was pliced under able tutors, especially 
Dr. Liddell and Mr. Gibbs. He is a good linguist, speaking 
French, German, English, and perhaps Italian, with fluency and 
ease; he was carefully taught the constitutional history of the 
country; he was very early taught, by the Queen's own example, 
that he must learn the nature, the pursuits, the character, and 
the ideas of the people, not by reading books, but by travelling 
about and observing; he became a good and feirless rider, a 
good shot, and a follower of all field sports: that he was taught the 
gracious manners which have always been his great distinction is 
unlikely, because it is impos- 
sible. A gracious manner is 
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people. Indeed, no one was told beforehand of th’s little 
journey. He visited Sidmouth, Exmouth, Exeter, and Teignmouth, 
avoiding observation and not being recognised by any one. It 
must be remembered that as yet the photographer had hardly begun 
his work of disseminating portraits of people; nor were the illus- 
trated papers provided, as at present, with accurate portraits for 
reproduction. In other words, the Prince was not known by sight. 
In 1857 the Prince visited the English Lakes. In this year, also, 
he made his first appearance in the hunting field, where his riding 
gave general satisfaction. That at least, it was apparent, had not 
been neglected. 

The Prince was at this time a slender, handsome boy, not tall, 
but of fair stature, resembling his father, or perhaps his great-grand- 
mother, Queen Charlotte, :ather than his grandfather, the Duke of 
Kent, or his great grandfather, George the Third. That type, 
however, has by no means left the Royal Family ; there are many 
members of it whose resemblance to the Royal type of face, a most 
distinct and pronounced type—that, say of George the Second—is 
most remarkable. 

Very shortly after his return from the Lakes the Prince travelled 
north to Newcastle, whence he made an excursion into the country 
and went down a coal mine. Observe that he was sent about the 
country in order to see everything and to go everywhere, and to be 
seen by everybody. It was this wise policy that made the young 
Prince so widely popular at the outset. Since the time of Richard 
the Second there was never an Heir to the Throne who made in his 
youth more friends and well-wishers among all classes of people than 
this Prince of the nineteenth century. The North Country people 
admired especially his pluck in allowing himself to be lowered into 


born, not made. Many Kings 
have never had it. Princes 
should, above all other people, 
have manners—a far more 
important branch of education 
to them than to other people— 
but all Princes do not acquire 
the affable bearing, the mind 
which never forges a friend 
or an acquaintance, and the 
grace which becomesa Prince. 
These things we may assume 
to be natural, not taught. 

Perhaps it was the fear that 
music might too much absorb 
his attention, and in the 
general policy of discour- 
aging special pursuits, that 
the Prince did not become 
the master of any instrument. 
His father, his brothers, his 
sisters, were all accomplished 
musicians. He alone, I be- 
lieve, plays upon no instru- 
ment. 

In Sir Theodore Martin’s 
‘* Life of the Prince Consort ” 
the anxiety of the Queen and 
the Prince for the education 
of their children, and the 
importance attached to a 
right understanding of the 
kind of education specially 
suitable for their position, 
and especially for the position 
of the Prince of Wales, are 
very carefully set forth. 
Baron Stockmar at the 


Queen’s request prepared a 
memorandum on the subject, 
part of which is preserved in 
the book mentioned. The 
Baron is evidently afraid that the example of another George IV., 
another Duke of York, another William IV. would be abso- 
lutely fatal to the Throne. «On the choice of the principles,” 
he says, ‘*on which the Prince of Wales shall be educated, 
will in all probability depend whether the future Sovereign 
of England shall reign in harmony with, or in Opposition to, the 
prevailing opinions of the people. The education of the Prince 
should nowise tend to make him a demagogue or a moral enthusiast 
but a man of calm, profound, comprehensive understanding, imbued 
with a deep conviction of the indispensable necessity of practical 
morality to the welfare of both Sovereign and people. The 
proper duty of the Sovereigns in this country is not to take the lead 
in change, but to act «sa balance wheel on the movements of the 
social body. Above all, the Prince should bz trained to freedom of 
thought and a firm reliance on the inherent power of the sound 
principles, political, moral, and religious, to sustain themselves and 


produce practical good when left in possession of a firm field of 
development.” 


THE ROOM 


His voyages and travels of education and of observation began in 
the year 1847, when, a child of six, he accompanied the Queen and 
Prince Albert on a journey, the first of many, to the West Coast of 
Scotland and the Highlands. In 1848 he went with the Queen to 
the East Coast of Scotlan!, In 1851 there was the Great Exhibi- 
tion to visit and to study. In 1853 he went with the Queen to 
visit Ireland. In 1855 he went with the Queen, Prince Albert, and 
the Princess Royal to visit the Emperor Napoleon at Paris, It was 
the visit of ceremony which formed part of the Anglo-French 
Alliance. In 1856 the Queen, with the Royal squadron, cruised 
along the South Coast, having with her five of the children. They 
put in at Dartmouth and at Plymouth, visiting the dockyards of 
Devonport. Here the Prince left the Royal party, and, with his 
own suite, made a teur in Devonshire. He travelled tncog., and 
was, therefore, not received and entertained by any of the county 
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the United States has turned out two of the most prominent 
monarchs Europe has had during the last generation—namely, Lous 
Philippe and Louis Napoleon.” 

In April, 1858, the Prince paid another visit to Ireland 
He landed at Cork. His ostensible visit was to the Lakes ot 
Killarney; he travelled scognito and endeavoured to avoid crowds. 
That, however, was not always possible. 

In September of this year (1858) the Prince made a stay of some 
weeks at Balmoral, where he brought down his first stag amid the 
rejoicings ot his gillies. Later on, in the autumn, he went to Berlin 
on a visit to his sister, now married to the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
Before sturting he gave a sitting—one of the first out of so man 
toa photographer, Mr. Mayall it was, who had the honour of taking a 
full-length portrait of the Prince in his uniform as Colonel in the Army. 

On January 11, 1859, he presented colours to the rooth (the 
Prince of Wales’s Koyal Canadian) kegiment of Foot at Shornclifle 
Camp. The following is a verbatim report of the Prince’s speech. 
It is reproduced here because it is his earliest and first public utterance ; 

**Lord Melville, Colonel de Rottent erg, and officers and 
soldiers of the 1ooth Kegiment. It is most gratifying to me that, by 
the Queen’s gracious permission, my first public act since I have 
had the honour of holding a commission in the British Army, should be 
the presentation of colours to a regiment which is the spontaneous 
offering of the loyal and spirited Canadian people, and with which, 
at their desire, my name has been specially associated. The cere- 
monial in which we are now engaged possesses a_ peculiar 
significance and solemnity, because in confiding to you for the 
first time this emblem of military fidelity and valour I not only 
recognise emphatically your enrolment into our national force, 
but celebrate an act which 
proclaims and strengthens 
the unity of the various parts 
of this vast Empire under 
the sway of our common 
Sovereign. Although, 
owing to my youth and inex- 
perience, I can but very 
imperfectly give expression to 
the which — this 
occasion is calculated to 
awaken with reference to 
yourselves and to the great 
and flourishing province ot 
Canada, you may rest assured 
that I shall ever watch the 
progress and achievements of 
your gallant corps with deep 
interest, and that I heartily 
wish you all honour and success 
in the prosecution of the noble 
career on which you have 
entered.” 

In July he was present at 
the Speech Day, Harrow, 
apparently without making a 
speech. 

In the same month he 
went to Edinburgh with his 


sentiments 


tutor, Mr. Travers, taking 
up his residence in Holy- 
rood Palace, and entering 


upon a short course of study, 
the subjects of which had been 
laid down by the Prirce Con- 
sort. He was placed under 
the special care of Dr, Schmitz, 
the the High 
School, with a view especially 
to historical study, He at- 


Rector — of 


tended the University almost 


IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE, IN WHICH THE 


the black pit. It was remembered that the I-mperor Nicholas of 
Russia had been taken to the same pit, but a’ .he mouth his courage 
failed him ; he declared that it was like looking down into the in- 
fernal regions ; he refused to step into the basket, and drove away. 
It seems a small thing to dare what pitmen face every day of their 
lives, but the Prince was as yet little more than a boy; no on< 
would have blamed him for refusi.. to go down, while every- 
body was touched by the sympathy hich made him anxious to 
learn how many thousands of the Queen’s subjects earn their daily 
bread. 

In this, truly his wander jahr, the Prince visited Switzerland as 
well. He travelled, with a party of eight in all, under the title of 
Baron Renfrew. Tle arrived at Chamounix on September 12; the 
place was full of visitors ; among them was the late Albert Smith, 
the well-known novelist and entertainer, who was probably picking 
up a few more anecdotes and jokes for the embellishment of his 
‘*Mont Blanc.” He had the honour of acting as guide to the 
Prince, taking him over a glacier and showing him cascades and 
ravines. At Great St. Bernard, the Prince was allowed to buy the 
finest puppy of the monks’ famous breed of dogs. He ordered it to 
be carried for him over the Pass ; unfortunately, the man who 
was sent with it stuffed the little creature with too much milk and 
then threw it over his shoulder and carried it by the legs like 
a kid, so that it was suffocated, and when the man arrived he 
threw a dead St. Bernard’s pup at the feet of the Prince. The 
monks made uf for his disappointment by sending him another 
pup. 

The Mew York Herald remarked upon this journey of the Prince 
that his foreign travels might be more extended with advantage. 
‘We propose that, after passing the present summer in looking at 
the little countries into which the peninsula of Europe is cut up, he 
shall come over here as plain Albert Guelph, Esquire, and take a 
look at this country, which occupies a whole Continent. Travel in 
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daily, making the acquain- 
tance of the Professors, attend- 
ing lectures and visiting, 
without publicity, the principal public places of the city. Among 
the studies of this time was that of Italian. 

He was now in his eighteenth year. Already the newspapers 
had begun to discuss the various ladies of Royal blood who could 
be considered possible brides for the Prince in case he were 
to marry young. Certainly a Prince of Wales would not 
be allowed to postpone his marriage indefinitely ; the mischief of 
that permission had been clearly shown by the glaring examples of 
George the Fourth and his brothers, who had filled the land with 
The country had not forgotten the scare when, on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, it seemed as if, out of all the sons 
of George the Third, not one would leave an heir to the Crown 
The conditions necessary for a bride of the Prince were :—(1) That 
she must be of Royal descent ; (2) that she must belong to the 
Protestant religion ; and (3) that she must be young—not older than 
the Prince. Other conditions, such as health, beauty, pe rsonal 
character, amiability and dignity, were understood but not expressed. 
The choice, it appeared to those who studied the ** Almanack de 
Gotha,” was extremely narrow. There were seven Princesses in 
Europe and only seven, who could be so much as mentioned. 
These were :— 

1. The Princess Alexandrina, daughter of 
Prussia, born February 1, 1842. 
Princess Anne of Hesse Darmstadt, niece of the 

Duke of Hesse and of the Emperor of Russia, born 
May 25, 1843. 
Princess Augusta of Holstein Glucksburg, born Feb. 27, 1844- 
Duchess Wilhelmina of Wurtemburg, born July 11, 1844- 
Princess Alexandra, daughter of I’rince Christian of Den- 
mark, born December 1, 1844. 
Princess Mary of Saxe-Altenburg, born June 28, 1845. 
7. Princess Catherine of Oldenburg, sister of the Grand 
Duchess Nicholas of Russia, born September 21, 1846. 
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JANUARY 


WINDSOR CASTLE, 


GEORGE’S CHAPEL, 
FROM THE PICTURE RY 8{R GEORGE HAYTER 
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INFANT KING 


CHRISTENING OF THE 
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The paper from which the above list is copied ventures a pro- 
phecy which proves its sagacity. ‘* We are disposed to think that 
No. 5 will be coasidered the mo-t cligible lady.” But the reason 
for this conclusion alleged is surely the most unlikely to have weighed 
with the Prince, viz., that the Princess’s father was heir presumptive 
to the Crownot Denmark! As if the consideration of a close con- 
nection with a small foreign throne would bz likely to have the 
slightest weight, other things being equal. It is pleasant, however, 
to recall the fact that, four years before the event, the world was 
discussing the probabilities as to the Prince’s future bride. And if 
we athome were beginning to speculite on the subject, there was 
no doubt anxious speculation abroad among those branches of the 
great German Royal family for whom such an honour was possible. 

The Prince remained two months at Edinburgh. It is said that 
he was diligent in his studies. He worked at history with Dr. 
Schmitz; he also studied chemistry with Dr. Playfair, and Italian 
with Signor Lemmi. Perhaps there were other subjects. To be 
sure, a third share in the working hours of two months is not much 
for any ong subject. One can hardly call it a professional training 
for a young man. But the object of the course, which was part of 
the education laid down, as we have seen, for the Prince, was not 
to make him a specialist, but to give hii an insight into the 
meaning of many things. And this, there is no doubt, was done 
by Schmitz and Playfair. Whether the Prince was a hard-working 
student or not, it is remembered by those who were in the city 
during his stay that he won ‘‘ universal esteem and admiration 
by his graceful and unassuming manners.” 

Before leaving the city he desired to mark his recognition of the 
facilities offered him for his work, and requested to be registered 
on the books of the University as a student. The Secretary of 
the University, then the poet, Alexander Smith, accordingly 
r-paired to Holyrood, obtained the Prince’s signature of his formal 
obliga'ions as a student, and presented him with the usual 
matriculation ticket. 

At this point the last of his tutors, who had been with him as 
companion as well as tutor for three years, resigned his charge 
and withdrew. 

The Prince’s boyhood was now over. He had left school, so to 
speak, and was about to enter at Oxford and Cambridge and 
to receive the Queen’s commission in the Army. The second 
stage in his life is, therefore, now completed. 

On leaving what may be called the schoolboy period, let me 
once more call attention to the wisdom of the education devised and 
steadily pursued by the Queen and the Prince Consort. The boy 
was to be prepared for his future duties by a course of study and 
teaching which should be above all things catholic in its character. 
He was to have what is called a Liberal education—one would 
like toknow what Latin and Greek, and what amount of mathematics 
were taught the boy, but he was not to become a bookworm nor 
a scholar, nor a philosopher, nor a man of science ; he was to learn 
the constitutional history of the country, but not under a 
lawyer or a pedant; he was to travel from the first; was to 
go everywhere and to convers: with people of all condi- 
tions; he was to learn by observation and by discourse ; he was to 
be imbued with the desire of sseing new places and new things ; 
he was to become acquainted with people of every rank and of all 
the nationalities under the rule of the Sovereign; he was to be 
practised in every manly sport ; he was to learn, but no: too early, 
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the life of a soldier and the life of the camp; he was to be trained 
to speak, and to speak with ease; and his singular and wonderful 
attraction of manner was cultivated by the people who surrounded 
him until it became an inseparable part of him, the most valuable 
and precious of all the gifts with which lavish fortune endowed the 
Prince. 

CHAPTER 


CAMP 


IIT. 
AND COLLEGE 


IN the autumn of 1859 the Prince began his residence at Oxford 
Frewen Hall, a house named after Dr. Frewen, formerly President 


of Magdalen (1626-1644), was taken for him. The house stood on 
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the site of St. Mary’s College, where Erasmus once resided. It 


opposite to New Inn Hall. The Prince on his arrival was receiv: 
by the Vice-Chancellor, then the Master of Pembroke, and by ul 
Mayor and Aldermen of the city. He was entered at Chii 
Church, and matriculated in the customary manner. 

There is little to relate about his residence at Oxford. 1k: 
attended certain lectures ; he went to the Union; he walked about 
with little ceremony, but seems to have made few personal ani 
private friends amongithe undergraduates. This appears to have been 
wisely considered desirable. There is always the danger ot 
favourites. Facile friendships and intimacies with young men 
quite below his own station were discouraged in the interests 
of the latter as well as those of the I’rince himself. A friend- 
ship between a lad of no family, who had his own way to make 
in the world, and the Prince, who could do little or nothing 
to advance the ambitions or the interests of impecunious friends, 
might prove a disturbing and disappointing element for the 
former, while it might, and very probably would, lead to the Prince 
being surrounded by a whole company of flatterers, sycophants, and 
needy adventurers, such as Piers Gaveston and the favourites of 
Edward II. The policy of keeping the Prince apart was certainly the 
wisest under the circumstances. Perhays the case above mentioned 
of the weak and unfortunate King was remembered as one in which 
a naturally feeble and frivolous mind was made mischievously feeble 
and contemptibly frivolous by unworthy followers and _ private 
friends. If rank has any meaning, again, it is surely the duty of a 
I'rince to maintain it by a certain amount of separation. It is well 
understocd that the late Queen herself, with the approval of her ad- 
visers, always most jealously guarded and insisted upon all the cere- 
monial forms and functions that belong to the Crown (including the 
separation and even isolation which must accompany them). 
Kespect for Royalty must be maintained by respect for ceremonial ; 
without it the accession of such a King as George IV. would 
absolutely destroy the Institution and sweep away the Throne 
Once gone it would certainly never come back again. Personal 
character will secure respect for the individual ; but a dynasty 
wishes to be continuous. So that Court formalities must be 
observed and maintained, though they must be sometimes tedious 
and intolerable. The maintenance of rank, again, must be ob- 
served in many unsuspected ways. For instance, nothing can be 
more regardless of rank than the University examinations ; all go in 
equal, and come out in order of merit and distinction without the 
slightest regard for rank. This was, doubtless, a consideration which 
prevented the Prince from being allowed to pass any Honours Exa- 
mination ; his name figures in no class lists; it would certainly be 
far from profitable that he should be placed even in the First Class 
with a dozen others, or that he should be ‘‘ honoured” with a 
Third, It would not be convenient in after life to be reminded that 
the intellect of the Prince only got hima Second in Greats. Te 
return to the question of companions, one hears of equerries and 
secretaries in the service of the Prince—young men of his own age 
and of social position, but one does not hear of private and intimate 
friends who were only qualified by powers of wit, conversation, and 
the faculty of amusing. There was no Piers Gaveston among the 
early associates of the Prince, nor was there a Sheridan, nor was 
there a Beau Brummel. 

There is one nameless little adventure which I found in a paper 
of thistime. It is called ** The Prince a Prisoner,” and it has no 
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importance at all, except that it is almost the one anecdote which 
survives of the short stay at Oxford. 

Not very far from Oxford, ata place called Steeple Barton, there 
was a farmer named Hedges, a man of much independence of 
character, commonly known as ‘ Lord Chief Justice Hedges.” On 
one occasion the Prince and his friends were out with the South 
Oxfordshire Hounds ; but meeting with indifferent sport they re- 
solved on riding home across country. This they did, galloping 
over the lands of Farmer + edges, and presently riding into his 
farmyard. There they were confronted by the farmer himself armed 
with a fork. He closed the gates and informed the party bluntly 
that they had been trespassing on his ground and trampling on his 
young wheat, and that he would 
not allow one of them to leave his 
farmyard until he had paid a fine 
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theirs. It was hard upon the unfortunate reporters, because it 


actually was their own business to find out that of the Prince. 
The Prince on this occasion gave great offence to the Protestants 
by visiting Maynooth College and treating Archbishop Cullen as 
if he was a gentleman and a dignitary of the Church! It was 
too bad! The Ultra-Protestants, you see, could not, or did not, 
understand that under the Crown of Great Britain there are many 
millions of Roman Catholics, together with many millions of 
Mahomedans, Brahmins and Buddhists, as well as Protestants. 
The Imperial idea in matters of religion had yet to be cultivated. 
Although holding r..ak as Colonel in the Army, the Prince had been 
attached for drill to the rst Battalion of the Grenadier Guards, acting 
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Just, however, as there was no serious intention of making the 
Prince a scholar, so there was none of making him a practical and 
professional soldier. He learned the meaning of what was expected 
of him—namely, the work of commanding a company and the 
simple handling of troops, which would serve him at reviews and so 
forth. In September his duties at the camp came to an end. 
The Prince returned to England, but left it immediately for the 
Continent. 

In October he paid his first visit to a private house, staying at 
Clumber, the seat of the Duke of Newcastle. Here he laid the 
foundation stone of a new church and met a great inany county 
people, going back to Cambridge at the end of the month. Of 

this, his last term and the con- 


clusion of his education, the 


chronicle is mostly silent. There 


of one sovereign for the damage 


is nothing that seems worthy 0} 


record, 


done. They whispered that the 


Prince himszlf was of the party. 


Let us sum up. The Prince 


“Prince or no Prince,” he replied 


was brought up privately by tutors 


under the direction of the Queen 


-hortly, ‘¢ Pll have my money.” 


There was little glory to be had by 


and the Prince Consort; he was 


turned out a fine rider and a good 


fighting a resolute farmer armed 


witha fork. They, therefore, made 


shot; he was not sent to a public 


up their minds to pay, Prince and 


school, probably because it seemed 


all. When he had the money in 


fit that from the outset he should 


his pocket, and not ull then, Lord 


consider himself in a sense sepa- 


Chief Justice Hedges opened the 


rated from the ordinary ambitions, 


gates and let them go. 
It was in the summer of this 


pursuits, and occupations of the 


world, and on account of the 


danger that, as a boy, he might 


year that the Prince made his voyage 


and journey to the Dominion 


fall into the hands of those who 


would flatter and humour him ; 


and the British Possessions in 


North America, This visit must 


what he learned in the ordinary 


occupy a chapter to itself. 


way has not been revealed ; he 


The Prince landed at Plymouth 


on Thursday, November 15, having 
been away three months. He pro- 
ceeded at once to Windsor, and 
was met at the station by the Prince 
Consort. On the 21st he went 
into residence again at Oxford, 
where, at the close of the term, 
he was visited privately Ly the 
Queen and a large party of Princes 
and Princesses and their suites. 
They drove round visiting the col- 
leges, and returned to Windsor on 
the same day. 

On the 2tst the Prince com- 
pleted the time assigned to him 
for his residence at Oxford. He 
had still to pass a short time at 
Cambridge, and a house was found 
for him three or four miles from 
the town, called Madingley Hall. 
Ife went into residence on January 
19, was received by the Vice- 
Chancellor, was duly matriculated 
ind entered as an under-graduate, 
signed his name, received an ad- 
dress from the Mayor, and began 
to attend lectures and to be seen 
bout the narrow streets of the 
old University town, and at the 
Union, and in the Hall of Trinity 
and elsewhere. 

If the annals of the Prince's 
tesidence at Oxford are meagre, 
sull more meagre are those of his 
residence at Cambridg:. There | 
are still, however, plenty of men 
living who remember the quiet and 
unassuming manner in which he 
used to go to the Union. Those 
present rose on his entrance, and 
sat down as soon as the Prince 
was seated. No further notice 
was taken; he read, he hunted, 
he shot, he looked what he was, 
a quiet young man of highly pre- 
possessing appearance and of the 
most charming manners. No one 
ever found out that he possessed a ys 
genius for mathematics or for 
classics ; but then he was 
encouraged to cultivate a genius 
for anything. It is not, if one 
thinks of it, a quality often found 
among Princes, chiefly, I suppose, 
lecaus: any suspicion of genius 


never 


was a_ linguist, understanding 


three languages perfectly ; he was 


taught how to speak in public, 


plainly and eflectively—a Prince 


is not expected to be cloquent, 


! 


tty 


or persuasive, or convincing ; he 
was trained in the useful arts of 
affability and graciousness ; how to 
please, without forgetting his place 
and the duties it laid upon him ; 
he was taught to learn everything 
that belongs to the life of the 
people ; to go down mines, to 
inspect factories, to open agricul- 
tural exhibitions, to show himself 
interested in every worthy and 
honourable object ; to become 
soldier enough to handle a com- 
pany and to understand the meaning 
of a campaign ; and, above all, 
to interest himself in everything 
that belongs to the improvement 
and elevation of the people. 

Such was the education of our 
present King. His after life has 
proved the wisdom of those who 
devised for him an education by 
travel and by observation as much 
as by books. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CANADA AND THE STAIES 


AMONG the many journeys under- 
taken by the Prince, three stand 
out prominently as the most im- 
portant—namely, the journey to 
Canada and the United States, 
the journey tothe Holy Land and 
the East, and the journey to India. 
Some of his travels have been 
political, some ceremonial, #.¢., to 
take part in a function ; some, as 
the natural part of his work and 
duties. These three journeys were, 
so to speak, as purely personal, 
that is, undertaken for the purpose 
of seeing foreign lands, as the 
journey of a Prince can be. 

The first of these, the visit to 
North America, was regarded, both 
here and there, as an event of the 
greatest importance. The Cana- 
dians were to receive a Prince of 
Wales for the first time in their 


would be instantly nipped in the = 

bud. It would be nothing short of 

anauional misfortune were a Prince 

of Wales to absorbed 

in the pursuit of pure mathematics, or devoted to producing a new 
and revised text of Eschylus, with suggestions for the corrupt 
passages. In the summer he received the last lesson of his long and 
This was 


become 


elaborate education, a lesson in practical soldiering. 
learned at the Curragh of Kildare. 

Che Dublin reporters crowded to the Curragh in multitudes, but 
complained that they could find nothing to report about the Prince. 
What, indeed, was there to report? He attended to his regimental 
duties -parade in th> morning, mess in the evening, visiting and 
riding in the afternoon. The sum of what the disappointed 
reporters would bring away was to the effect that word was 
brought to them that the Prince was minding his own business, and 
would be very glad if other people would let him alone and mind 
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as Captain to the 9th Company. No distinction whatever between 
his company and any other was permitted. The Prince turned out at 
the untimely hours of military life, and, wet or dry, hot or cold, 
submitted to the tedium of drill and exercise; nor had he any 
leave of absence except once, when a few days’ furlough was 
granted to enable him to meet his sister, the rincess of Prussia. 
The Prince had for quarters a wooden hut, somewhat larger than 
the rest, and pleasantly placed. He was visited at the camp by the 
Prince Consort,-who came to: see with-his own eyes how his son 
endured the military discipline which, as a German, and, thorough 
in everything, he so much admired. The Queen came over also, 
and had the pleasure of seeing the young captain on parade with 
his company of Grenadiers 


history ; the United States were to 
receive the great-grandson of the 
King whom they had been taught 
to regard as a kind of exaggerated 
Nero ; the heir of a family whom their school books, their Press, 
and their orators continually taught them to regard with mistrust 
and hatred. It is not too much to say that the average American 
considered the British as a nation which as yet knew not the mean- 
ing of freedom, and was still trodden down under the oppression 
of a despotic Monarch, 

It was resolved that the visit to Canada ard the British Posses- 
sions in North America should be conducted with every external 
acknowledgment of its importance. A numerous suite was ap- 
pointed to accompany the Prince, while the responsible chief was 
the wise and sagacious Duke of Newcastle, then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 


The party set sail from Devonport on July 10, 1860. The Prince 
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and his suite were on board H.M.S. ero (Captain Scymour), 
which was accompanied by the Ariadne (Captain Vansittart) and 
the ‘lyin: Fish (Captain Hope). The route had been laid down 
and arranged very carefully beforehand. It was to be through 
Newloundland, Nova >cotia, New Brunswick, and Prince I’ dward’s 
Island, thence to Quebec by the River St. Lawrence, afterwards as 
you shall presently discover. 

The programme was duly carried out. The Prince was to be 
received as representing the Queen, and he was authorised to 
hold levées and to receive addresses for Her Majesty as well as for 
himself. 

The squadron arrived at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on July 23, 
after a voyage which we should call leisurely. The Prince landed, 
and after a day of rest he held a levée, at which 200 persons were 
presented, among them representatives of various trades and 
societies. | Addresses and the customary loyal assurances were 
presented and received. As the festivities of St. John’s were 
repeated wherever the party stopped, and as there is a certain 
sameness about loyal addresses and balls, it will be sufficient, 
perhaps, if I extract an account of the first ball and let it stand for 
all those which followed. 

‘© A grand ball was given at the Colonial House. A gorgeous 
pavilion, representing a tent, was erected, and decorated with 
many coloured flags, banners and ribbons. Some beautiful draw- 
ings were also here and there dispersed. The bands of H.M.S. 
Hero and of the various regiments were on hand, and greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the demonstration. The whole city was 
again brilliantly illuminated. A dais was erected in the grand 
saloon for his Koyal Highness. This was canopied with the Crown 
plumes of the Prince of Wales, the English coat of arms, and the 
ancient motto, ‘‘Ich dien” (I serve). There were thousands of 
persons of all ranks present. The Prince arrived at about ten 
o'clock, and was greeted with loud, enthusiastic and prolonged i ; 
cheers—the bands playing ‘God Save the Queen.’ The Prince | Secchi aaa pramiievapmreames ar fate 
was dressed in the full uniform of a Britis: Colonel. He was ; 
accompanied by the Earl of St. Germans, who was dressed in blue, 
with a badge, and the Duke of Newcastle, who wore his full 
uniform. ARRIVING WITH QUREN VICTORIA AND THE PRINCE CONSORT AT KINGSTOWN 

“* The Prince danced six times during the evening, and remained THE KING'S FIRST VISIT TO IRELAND, 1849 
with the company until half-past two o'clock this morning. The 
dancing, on the whole, among the company, was not very good. 
The Prince very affably and good-naturedly corrected some of the 
blundering dancers, and every now and then called out the different 
figures of the dance. He is himself a very graceful and accom- 
plished dancer, as he fully proved in the way he whirled through 
waltzes, polkas, and quadrilles. While he danced he was repeatedly 
cheered, and he very properly took a new partner whenever he 
stood up to dance. 

‘* The people everywhere are greatly delighted. The unpret :nding 
and genial disposition of the young I’rince has gained him the 
affection of many true and worthy hearts. The noblemen who 
attended his Koyal Highness did not mingle in the festivities of the 
dance. The ball was closed at three o’clock this morning ; but, 
before leaving, the Prince and suite expressed themselves greatly 
pleased at the cordial and affectionate reception accorded to 
them.” 

From Newfoundland to Nova Scotia. At the City of Halif x 
the Prince received an address, reviewed the troops and Volunteers, 
inspected the Citadel, witnessed the sports of Red Indians, went to 
a dinner party and attended a ball at which 3,000 persons were 
present. There was also a regatta. I only mention these things 
to prove that the rejoicings were much the same everywhere. A 
me lal was struck by order of the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
in honour of the Prince’s visit. On the obverse was a bust of the 
Prince ; on the reverse was the Plume surrounded by maple leaves. 
live of these medals were struck in gold, fifty in silver, and five 
hundred in bronze. 

The Prince landed at Quebec on the afternoon of August 18. On 
the 23rd he proceeded to Montreal. Here he opened an exhibition, 
laid the corner stone of the Victoria Bridge, reviewed the troojs—- 
there were still British regiments in Canada—and the Volunteer 
Forces ; visited the towns and country round; went on to Ottawa 
and there laid the foundation stone of the’ New Parliament House. 

It is noticeable that the only jarring incident in the Canadian 
journsy happened through the zeal of the Orange party, who 
insisted upon joining the procession with their flags and bands. 
The Duke of Newcastle, however, would not allow of any party 
demonstration, and at one or two places where the zealous 
Protestants insisted on parading their religious symbols the Duke 
refused the intended visit and struck it out of the list. Great and 
stormy was the indignation everywhere against the ill-judged zeal of 
the men who had carried their party hatreds across the Atlantic, 
and wanted to drag the young Prince into their feuds 

At Toronto, for instance, an attempt was made to parade the 
Orange emblems; they displayed an Orange flag in the procession ; 
and on an arch they put up the portrait of William III. The 
Mayor had to offer an apology for this untoward zeal before the 
Prince consented to receive him with the Corporation and their 
address. 

He visited the Falls of Niagara, and saw Blondin cross on the 
tight-rope with a man upon his back. Here he made a stay of 
three or four days, rejoicing in a temporary rest from receptions 
and addresses, and able to go about without a crowd at his heels 
and not even a band of music within hearing or a Venetian mast 
in sight. One must not forget to note that he paid a tribute to 
Canadian heroism in placing the last stone on the monument of 
Brock on Queenstown Heights. He also received an address from 
such of the veterans who still survived from the war of 1812, in 
which the Canadians so greatly distinguished themselves. One 
must also not forget to place on record an act of gracious mercy 
It happened at Ottawa. The Prince found there an old man who 
had been signal midshipman on Nelson’s flagship, the Victory, at 
Trafalgar. For some act of insubordination, or offence against 
discipline, the nature of which is not recorded, the unfortunate 
young officer had been tried by naval court-martial and dismissed 
the service. This was fifty-five years before the Prince’s visit = 
The case was reported to him: he sent for the man, and, it is THE KING AT THF OPENING OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION BY QUEEN VICTORIA, MAY 1, 1851 
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said—I suppose he had received powers allowing 
him to do so—restored him formally to his old 
rank. So that one imagines that the veteran died, 
still in the rank of midshipman, the oldest middy 
in the service 

The last levée was held at the town of Hamil- 
ton. And the opening of an agricultural exhibition 
at that place terminated the Prince's visit to Her 
Majesty’s Dominions in North America. 

Sixteen years after this visit the present writer 
was visiting a little place on a lovely lake in’ the 
backwoods of Canada, They were holding a rough 
up-country exhibition of agricultural produce. It 
was held, I remember, in a sawmill; the exhibi- 
tion was crowded with people; they were all 
dressed as backwoodsmen—that is to say, not in uni- 
form, but in varied costumes of fearful and wonderful 
guise, especially as regards their hats. That they 
were all prosperous, all full of health and hope, 
was shown not in their broken felt hats but in 
their faces. Among them was a man older than 
most, who in the little wooden hotel where 
some of us sat in the evening, talked at large of 
the Prince’s visit in 1860, and of that Exhibition 
of Hamilton which the Prince had opened. ** My 
word !” he said, being a Yorkshireman, ‘but he 
was a handsome young chap! I shall never 
forget how he talked and how he laughed— 
specially with the girls.” He laughed himself at this 
pleasing reminiscence. ‘* Look at that hand now !”? 
He held it out, and, indeed, it was a very fine 
hand, about fifteen inches in length and broad 
in proportion. ‘That hand, gentlemen, has 
been shaken by the Prince of Wales himself!” 
‘+ Look at this, then,” said another of the company 
producing a weather-beaten fist, also of a size 
larger than is generally met with; ‘*this hand, 
gentlemen, has been shaken by the Countess of 
Dufferin!” In 1876 there were two memories 
which those honest people of the backwoods loved : 
first, the memory of the gallant young Prince ; 
and next the memory of the gracious and beautiful 
Countess of Dufferin. 

On leaving Canada the Prince entirely dropped 
his state ; he became the Lord Kenfrew, travelling 
as a private gentleman, with a few friends, ina 
foreign, but not an unfriendly, country. 


THE KING AND HIS BROTHER, PRINCE ALFRED (DUKE OF COBURG), 
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One cannot but feel, in reading of the rece] 
tion which was accorded to the I’rince in’ th 
United States, how great a difference there was in tl 
general feeling of the American people toward! 
the Old Country in the year 1860, and that, say, « 
the year 1896—not 1898 or 899. There seems 1 
have been, during the whole of the [rince’s visit i: 
the States, not one jarring note ; he was welcomu: 
everywhere, not only for himself but as the repro 
sentative of the Queen and the whole of th 
English people ; the angry memories of the War «i 
Independence and of the short but irritating war «1 
1812, in which neither nation could claim the ad 
vantage, seemed to be fast dying out; the baleful 
influence of Iri-h hatred was hardly felt as yet. 
Certaii ly it was1.ot recognised as a factor in national 
feeling ; the country was more friendly to England 
than it had been for nearly a hundred years 
Alas! the old 1ancour was alout to begin again 
and to grow more bitter and more exasperated 
For it was the year before the commencement of 
the Civil War, in which English statesmen com- 
mitted the fatal blunder of giving their sympathies to 
the side which representec distuption ; the break up 
of a great proud country ; and the cause of slave ry. 
Why? One knows not, except that the South was 
constantly presented to this country as a land of 
gei.tlemen and the North as a land of traders. 
However, cur pec ple, most unfortunately, took that 
side, not only in official acts, as the letting loose 
of the Alabama, «ut in their newspapers and in 
their talk, and in a thousand ways, wishing success 
to the South. Those of us who can remember that 
time, will also remember how bitter, how exasper- 
ated, was the indignation of the North; how the 
very name of England was held accursed while the 
North fought out that life-and-death struggle, and 
while I'ngland gave her sympathies to the cause ot 
disruption and slavery. The war came to an end; 
the right at last prevailed; but the rancour remaine« 
in all its bitterness; the 4/aéama business was not 
wiped out by a heavy penalty; the memory of it 
survived as a sign and symbol of England’s atti- 
tude during that awful time. 

These are old memories; such atonement as one 
nation can make another has been made by open 
confession and abasement and the voices of the 
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better sort; but the thirty years which followed 
that gigantic blunder were filled with rancorous 
abus and misrepresentation of our country in the 
kepublic, which should be its closest friend and 
strongest ally, so that it has been reckoned only 
nitur,l for a politician, climbing into power, to 
use, as his principal weapon, unrestrained abuse 
of the Mother Country. It is impossible not to 
think of these things when one reads of the Prince’s 
\isit to America in 1860, and of the fatal blunder of 
»nyland when her sympathies went out altogether 
to the party of Secession, and her tears shed for the 
conquered cause, and Canada was filled with 
Southern fugitives, and embassies from the South 
found partisans all over England. 

Here are two letters, the first from the President 
Buchanan to the Queen, and the second her reply. 
Both are a little stiff in the wording, but they are 
cordial and sincere :— 

«Washington, June 4, 1860, 

“To Her Majesty Queen Victoria, — 

**[ have learned from the public journals 
that the Prince of Wales is about to visit your 
Majesty’s North American Dominions. Should it 
be the intention of His Royal Highness to extend 
his visit to the United States, I need not say how 
happy I should be to give bim a cordial welcome 
to Washington. You may be well assured that 
everywhere in this country he will be greeted by the 
American people in such a manner as cannot fail 
to prove gratifying to your Majesty. In this they 
will manifest their deep sense of your domestic virtues, as well as 
their convictions of your merits as a wise, patriotic, and constitu- 
tion il Sovereign. 

‘Your Majesty’s most obedient servant, 
“¢ JAMES BUCHANAN,” 


‘* Buckingham Palace, June 22, 1860. 
“* My good Friend,—~ 

«IT have been much gratified at the feelings which prompted 
you to write to me, inviting the Prince of Wales to come to 
Washington. He intends to return from Canada through the 
United States; and it will give him great pleasure to have an 
opportunity of testifying to you in person that these feelings are 
fully reciprocated by him. He will thus be able, at the same time, 
to mark the respect which he entertains for the Chief Magistrate of 
agreat and friendly State and kindred nation. 

“The Prince of Wales will drop all state on leaving my 
Dominions, and travel under the name of Lord Renfrew, as he has 
done when travelling on the Continent of Furope. 

“The Prince Consort wishes to be kindly remembered to you. 

“IT remain, ever your good friend, 
**VictroRIA R.” 


The first place visited by the Prince was the City of Detroit 
(September 20, 1860), where he was welcomed to the United 
States by Major Bahl, on behalf of the City. From Detroit he 
went on to Chicago, At this time Chicago, with its population of 
9),009, had no yet succeeded in taking the first place among the 
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From Chicago the Prince proceeded to St. Louis, 
where he visited the Fair of the Agricultural 
association, The Duke of Newcastle held a recep- 
tion, at which the principal citizens were presented 
to the Prince, and the popular enthusiasm broke 
out in serenades of welcome at midnight. A New 
York paper wrote of the commencement of this 
journey :— 

“it was well arranged that the Prince should 
travel from West to Fast, as he thereby sces the 
development of our country in its various stages, 
from prairie, forest, log-cabin, village and town, to 
the great Metropolis. He travels from the new to 
the old portions of the country, and sces from the 
first germ to the full flower of civilisation. He went 
as far west as Ume would allow, and still the 
country reached before him ; he now turns his face 
towards the rising sun, and as he goes sees the 
full maturity of our powers.” 

From St. Louis to Ciprcinnati, where there was 
a hall; nest to Pittsburg, and thence to Washing- 
ton, where the party arrived on the 31d. At every 
station where the train stopped there were crowds 
to see their visitor, and the Prince had to step out 
upon the little platform at the back of the car to 
show himself to the people. At Washington the 
President showed the greatest cordiality to the 
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Cities of the West. Her great rival, St. Louis, had a population 
double that of her own, Both cities were advancing in prosperity 
by leaps and bounds, One reads that the Prince stopped three 
days at Chicago, in order to get some shooting in the prairies 
between that City and the Mississippi. There was then nearly a 
hundred miles of prairie between Chicago and the river: it was 
covered with herds of buffalo. Where are those herds now? And 
where is that prairie? The herds have vanished: the prairie is 
now covered with towns and townships, and broken up in farms: 
the City stretches out long arms across that broad level, and rail- 
ways cross it in every direction, If the King, after forty years, 
returned to the prairie, he would not recognise it any more than he 
would recognise, in the City of a million people, with more than the 
average American energy and nervous force, the quiet little City of 
1860, where people were only beginning to understand that their 
position was commercially as good as that of Babylon, and better 
than that of Venice. 

The good people of America refused to hear anything about Lord 
Renfrew ; they had with them the Prince of Wales, and they were 
not going to disguise that remarkable event. It was the first time 
that any member of the British Royal family had ever visited the 
land of the Rebellion Triumphant. The people had by no means 
forgotten that they were rebels triumphant—they never intend to 
lose that memory ; but they were magnanimous ; they were prepared 
at this time to forgive the people they had turned out. Everything 
shows that the process of forgiveness was going on peacefully and 
happily A single twelvemonth more, and 
the old bitterness was to break out again more bitter sull, 


as I have said above. 


Prince. He gave a great dinner party, and he 
held a Levée. He also took the Prince to see 
Mount Vernon, where Washington lived and died 
—a memorable visit. 

From Washington the party proceeded to Richmond: thense to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, At the latter city, where the Quaker 
clement was still predominant, the Prince was reccived with a quict 
and unostentatious welcome. 

On October 11 he arrived at New York. He landed at Castle 
Garden Battery, where he was received by the Mayor, who addressed 
him briefly :— 

“As Chief Magistrate of this City I welcome your Royal 
Highness. In this welcome I represent the entire population 
without exception.” 

The following notes of the New York reception were taken from 
the New York Herald :— 

‘The Prince changed his walking-dress for the uniform of a 
Colonel (the Duke of Newcastle wearing his uniform of Lord- 
Lieutenant), and, accompanied by his suite and the principal 
American officers, the party went from Castle Garden to the 
Battery, where were drawn up the five brigades of the New York 
Militia, mustering in all some six or seven thousand men. 

“Slight and almost boyish in his appearance in morning dress, in 
uniform and on horseback, the Prince looks a young nobleman, of 
whom, apart from his exalted position, any Englishman might be 
proud to see acknowledged as a representative of his nation, He 
sits a horse as only a young Englishman can, and receives his 
homage of welcome with the easy grace of one to the manner born. 
Certainly, as he cantered down to the Battery, his horse rearing 
and prancing with timidity at the tumult of cheers around, he 
looked worthy of the great welcome that awaited him. 

“After some hours spent in the inspection of the Militia, the 
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Prince proceeded in an open barouche towards the 
City Hall Park, passing up Broadway. The enthusiasm 
seemed boundless, inexhaustible. 

*¢ Half a million people lined Broadway, and there 
was a splendid military display. About seven o'clock 
His Royal Highness arrived at that palace of all 
American hotels—the Hotel of the Fifth Avenue. 

“In the evening a grand ball followed at the 
Academy of Music—it was very select—confined to 
3,000 of the upper ten thousand, 

‘©The next day was spent in visiting the chief objects 
of interest in the Broadway—shops, bazaars, etc. 

‘©On Saturday night there was a grand torchlight 
procession of firemen. 

**On Sunday the Prince of Wales attended Divine 
Service at Trinity Church. 

‘*During the Service prayers were offered up for 
Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales—the first time that such a petition 
has ever been made for English Koyalty in that 
building since Dr. Inglis lost this chief living for 
persisting in making it.” 

The journey was drawing to a close. 

On the 17th the Prince arrived at Boston, where he 
met with the same kind of reception as at New York, 
reviewing 20,000 Militia, and attending a ball at 
which were present 3,000 guests. On the 2oth he 
arrived at Portland, Maine, where he once more 
embarked on the Hero. 

The cannon thundered from the American and 
English ships and the batteries; the bands played 
the national airs of the two countries, and the Prince 
sailed away. He left a land of friends who for thirty 
years and more were to be converted by the madness 
of his countrymen into a land of enemies. His 
journey through the States occupied, in all, no more 
than five weeks. But for that lamentable error of 
judgment which followed in 1861 how much this visit 
might have done to restore and consolidate friendship 
between the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race! As it is, we might regard it as wasted but for 
the kindly memory of a right friendly welcome, of a 
gallant and handsome youth—whose comely looks 
and graceful courtesies were taken everywhere to 
represent the mind of his own people towards the 
people—their own people—of the West. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT 


On Saturday, December 11, 1861, at midnight, 
all those who were within sound of the Bell of 
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St. Paul’s, and were not already asleep, were startled 
and terrified by the deep and solemr toli, the funeral 
knell, which proclaimed the death of one of the Royal 
Family. But those who heard that bell were few, 
and of those who did hear it still fewer knew, or 
could guess, for whom that knell was tolled. Early 
on Sunday morning the news was shouted by all the 
newsboys through all the streets of London and the 
suburbs, ‘* Death of the Prince Consort!” The 
people who were already in the streets hastened to 
buy the papers ; those who were at breakfast were 
startled by the cry of the newsboy and rushed out 
to buy the paper; those who were on their way to 
church bought the paper and read the news before they 
entered the church with sinking hearts. 

The news was cried through all the streets of all the 
great cities ; it was known early in the morning in every 
town which the electric wire could reach. But in 
those villages remote from the telegraph the event was 
unknown save to those who received the news by 
special messengers from the nearest station. The great 
mass of the people heard nothing and knew nothing and 
suspectednothing. They learned what had happened for 
the first time in church, when the name of the Prince 
Consort was omitted from the prayer in the Litany. 

There couldhardly be chosen, if we think of it, a more 
touching, a more tragic, a more dramatic way of telling 
the people that the Queen had lost her Consort. The 
omission was observed in every church ; the news was 
whispered from one to the other; it was understood 
at first with difficulty ; it was amid tears and sobs from 
the drooping heads of the congregation that the 
Service was concluded. It was not, at first, the national 
calamity that was realised ; it was the bereavement of 
the Queen that struck the hearts of all the people. 
Their sorrow and their sympathy went forth for the 
Queen first. Afterward, they began to consider what 
the loss might mean to Prince and Princess; then, 
but later on, to the nation and themselves. 

I am not here writing the life or the eulogy of 
the Prince Consort; that has already been done by 
more competent hands ; I speak only of his death in 
relation to the duties and responsibilities which it 
threw upon the eldest son. 

No one knew that there was any danger, On 
the 7th it was announced that the Prince Consort had 
been confined to his rooms by a ‘‘ feverish cold, 
attended with pains in his limbs.” On the following 
Wednesday a bulletin was issued which reported that 
the Prince was suffering from fever, ‘‘ unattended by 
unfavourable symptoms, but likely from its nature to 
continue some time.” There was no uneasiness abroad ; 
it was no more than if we were to read to-day that the 
King was confined to his room by an attack of 
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franchise and the Reform Act of 
1832 had produced a_ forward 
movement — which sometimes 
threatened destruction to the 
ancient institutions which it had 
become his duty to defend ; it was 
a movement forward in every 
direction—education, regulation of 
work, art, music, science, com- 
munication internal and maritime, 
expansion of Empire and the 
growth of Colonies. The Prince 
saw that not only the ancien 
institutions, but also these de- 
sirable objects could be safeguarded 
against Revolution by the active 
co-operation of the Royal House. 
He understood, also, that the 
people, so stubborn as to their liber- 
ties, were essentially the most loyal 
in the whole world. They had 
remained loyal to George IIL., 
though sorely tried; and to 
George I1V., who was less difficult in his public capacity. Now 
they had a Queen young, pleasing, sweet and gracious of disposition, 
upon whom they were ready to pour out such loyalty as had never 
been known since the days of the great Queen Elizabeth ; they were 
ready with such loyalty, but only so long as the Queen was loyal to 
them ; they were as determined to maintain the Throne so long as 
they could maintain their own liberties. The Prince Consort, 
therefore, recognising this fact as of vital importance, deliberately 
educated his son to take such a position as this view of the Crown 
required. If you remember what this education was you will, I 
think, agree with me that the Prince Consort rightly appreciated the 
temper of the English people; their loyalty, with its reality and 
its depth, as well as its limitations ; the new and modern necessity 
that a Sovereign should at all times manifest sympathy with their 
work and knowledge concerning their industries, their aims, their 
ambitions, and their sufferings. ‘* Especially,” that wise counsellor 
might have said, to a young man already full of generous impulses, 
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‘‘especially encourage, foster, advocate all attempts at improving 
the condition of the working classes; receive with attention and 
consideration all schemes for the amelioration of the common lot ; 
let them be none too low or miserable for your sympathy ; never 
forget, whatever calls are made upon your time and thought, the 
claims of the poor and the sick, the old and the impotent.” It will 
be acknowledged that these counsels fell upon a fruitful soil: it 
must be acknowledged that they produced a goodly harvest of 
golden grain. 

The remains of the Prince were laid at first in the tomb of the 
Princes of the House of Brunswick, beneath the Chapel Royal of 
Windsor. Afterwards the coffin was removed to the Mausoleum 
at Frogmore. 

The Prince of Wales, henceforth, not only took the place of his 
father beside the Throne ; he was called upon to perform the public 
duties that had before this event devolved upon the Prince Consort, 
together with those which had been performed by the Queen 
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herself. Fora young man oftwenty 
the burden was heavy, the respon- 
sibilities were very great. Allow- 
ance would have been readily 


granted for imperfections and 
omissions, But no allowance was 
required. Remember that this 


young man stepped straight from a 
position of seclusion, carefully 
guarded by tutors and guardians, 
whose only experience of public life 
was that of his Canadian visit, to 
the position of Kepresentative of 
the Sovereign on all those cere- 
monies and occasions when the 
Queen was fain to appear through 
and by her son. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WINDSOR THE HOLY LAND 
Ir was part of the Prince 
Consort’s plan that the Prince of 
Wales should travel in the East, and especially in the Holy Land, 
After his death, therefore, the Queen resolved that the scheme of 
education should be carried out and completed, and that without 
any delay, although it seemed that the place of the Prince should 
be henceforth at her right hand. For the Queen’s eldest son to 
leave her in the early days of her sorrow was hard ; that he should 
leave her when he might be called upon to perform unexpected 
State duties might possibly produce serious complications. But it 
was part of the father’s scheme of education, and preparations were 
made for the journey with the understanding that the Prince should 
travel in the most private manner possible. 

On February 6, two months after the death of his father, the 
Prince left Osborne for London, and on the same evening he crossed 
the Channel from Dover on his way to Trieste, where the Royal 
yacht Osborne was to take him on board. As in the United States, 
he travelled as Baron Renfrew ; his suite consisted of six gentlemen 
only, among these being his physician, Dr. Minter, the Hon. R. 
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ASCENDING THK GREAT PYRAMID 
THE KING IN EGYPT IN 
Meade, who had been with Lord Dufferin on his mission to Syria 
in 1860, and Dean Stanley, the most accomplished, though not the 
most learned, scholar in the English Church, and one whose influ- 
ence over a young man at this critical time of life, and under cir- 
cumstances so strange and so dangerous, proved to be most important 
and most beneficial. 

On his way across the Continent the Prince stopped first at 
Munich, and next at Vienna, where he was visited by the Emperor 
and the Archdukes of Austria. From Vienna he proceeded to 
Venice, where the Empress was then residing, and thence to 
Trieste, where the Oséorne duly awaited him. He landed at 
Alexandria on March 1. At Cairo the Viceroy provided one of 
his Palaces for the Prince’s residence. The journey up the Nile 
which followed was much less common at that time than now, 
when the tourist swarms everywhere, and is carried to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and in all desert and desolate places between the 
two Poles, on a contract price. It was still considered an 
adventurous and dangerous thing to climb the Great 
Pyramid an to sketch the Mystery of the Sphinx, 
while there were few indeed who could boast 
of having gone up the great river and seen the 
Temples of Phile. Those who were boys, or 
young men, in the early sixties will remember bow 
aman who had travelled in the East was regarced 
with a kind of awe, much as one might h:ve 
looked uper Marco Polo or Mandeville or 
Shirley To have sailed across the Atlantic was 
a great thing, to have stocd under the Fz<lls of 
Niagara was a siill greater thing, to fave gone all 
round the world, to have crossed the Prairies and 
climbed the Ko: kies and sojourned in the Western 
States of America, to have journeyed to India and 
the Far East, to have gone up the Nile, was to 
have gained for life the fame and name and honour 
and glory of a traveller, an explorer, an adventurer. 
Even to visit France and the Continent was some- 
thing among a people who as yet had not begun to 
travel; who crowded to hear Albert Smith sing 
songs and make jokes upon the solemn silence of 
the Alps and the glaciers of Mont Blane as one 
venturing upon mirth among perils unnumbered 
and unknown; who crowded to buy the ‘* Tour on 
the Continent” of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
and Jaughed at the Prussian Army only a short 
twelve months before Sadowa and two or three 
We must remember this 


short years before Sedan. 
insular view of travel; it was a thing exceptional, 
a thing costly, a thing beyond the ambitions of the 
professional classes, a thing full of dangers and 
most likely to produce adventures and certain to 
result in observations 
ling. We understand that in the 
journey to the East there were no great perils, 
unless we reckon malarial fever; that he was going 
into lands which for the greater part of mankind 
existed only in books; and that, except in the rare 
case of William IV., the sailor, or the Duke of Kent, 
once Governor of Gibraltar and of Nova Scotia, the 
Princes of the Royal Blood were kept at home 
with the greatest care and je lousy. What opper- 
tunities of travel had George IV.2 None. What 
had George If. 2? None. The Heir Apparent, it 
was thought, must be kept at home as jealously as 
if he were Heir to Imp're of the yellow 
Celestial. I forget was said by people in 
general as to this tour; so far as I remember, there 
was a general uneasiness, as if the Prince was need- 


useful and discoverics start- 
can Prince’s 


the 


what 


lessly going into danger, and that at a time when 
there miyht prove to be the greatest need for his 
presence home. Besides, there were fanatics to 
consider, men who run amuck; the difference 


between aM lay and an Egyptian fellah was not 
yet clearly established in men’s minds; there were 
Strange storics of poisoning, of midnight murder, of 
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disease. Nobody knew what might happen, what dark plots were 
hatching, what dreadful news might be brought home. I believe 
that the quidnuncs in the taverns, where men of the middle-class 
still resorted in the evening, shook their heads and murmured things 
oracular and terrifying. 

I recall these forebodings in order to show how the Prince’s 
journey, of which we now think so little, appeared at the time a 
great and perilous undertaking. 

The thing was very well managed. The Viceroy provided the 
party with tents—sumptuously furnished—and with camels. They 
saw the Pyramids: the Prince climbed up the Great Pyramid with- 
out assistance, then reckoned a considerable feat, as indeed it was, 
even for a boy of twenty, though strongerthan the average : they gazed 
upon the Sphinx: they went up the Nile as far as Assouan, where 
they rested, and visited Phile, the Holy Island on the frontiers of 
Nubia and Egypt; they saw the temples at Esneh, Edfon, Thebes 
and Karnac. The Nile journey occupied eighteen days; they 
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returned to Cairo on March 23; crossed the Desert by the railway 
which then ran from Cairo to Suez; and from Suez crossed the Gulf 
in a small steamer, and visited the Ain Moussa—Wells of Moses. 
During the journey Dean Stanley discoursed upon the history and 
antiquities of ancient Egypt in his own delightful manner, and 
according to the knowledge of the time, concerning this ancient and 
venerable country, Needless to say it was not quite the same thing 
as the knowledge of Egyptian antiquity that the Dean would have 
exhibited in after years, 

From Egypt the travellers went on to Jaffa and to Jerusalem. 
The Prince saw the Holy City before modern innovation had 
altered it : it was still, as Burton called it, the ‘ sleepy little city 
of the Jebusites,” yet the centre of the history and traditions of 
Jew, Christian, and Mahomedan. It was again, before the labours 
of Sir Charles (then Captain) Warren had lrought to light the 
foundations of the Temple, and proved the magnificence and magni- 
tude of the ancient buildings—for a hundred feet and more the 
grand old walls of King Solomon’s Temple were 
covered up with the débris of twenty sieges, and the 
rubbish accumulated during two thousand years. Yet 
there was enough left above the surface to show the 
former extent, if not the former height, of the walls 
and the sacred Precinct. Of King Solomon’s Temple 
there remains above ground nothing that can be so 
called with certainty, of Herod’s very little. The 
buildings over which Dean Stanley conducted his 
party, were chiefly Mahomedan and Christian of 
the Crusading times. Scholars had already, more- 
over, begun to throw doubt upon the traditional 
sites ; explorers had already visited the spots with 
minds open to argument and even to suspicion. 
There were two schools as to the true site of the 
Holy Sepulchre. First there was the orthodox 
class, comprising everybody in the Roman and 
Greek Churches, and most of those in the Protestant 
Churches. The older school, headed by the late 
James Fergusson, whose case was adopted in the 
‘Dictionary of the Bible,” maintained that the 
modern site was invented by the priests and monks 
at some time unknown: that it was transferred 
from its true site on Mount Moriah, and that the 
Moslem Dome of the Rock actually covers the cave 
which was the Holy Sepulchre. Doubts had also 
been thrown upon the traditional sites by a German 
traveller and by an American traveller. 

The small world of antiquarians and scholars had 
their doubts in these matters: they mattered nothing 
to the ordinary pilgrim: he knelt and wept at the 
Holy Sepulchre; he gazed upon the many sites 
which were multiplied this sacred 
his faith was strengthened merely by looking upon 
the place where certain events were said to have 


1round Spot ; 


happened, and he went away. 

I do not think it at all likely that Dean Stanley 
thought it desirable to shake the faith of the young 
Prince as to these sacred sites. Probably as yet 
he had not even begun to entertain any doubts 
himself; and, indeed, a very good case has been, 
and still may be made out, for the genuine and 
authentic character of the principal and most im- 
portant site—that is, the Holy Sepulchre; the 
controversy had not yet assumed the acrimonious 
character which it afterwards obtained ; and many 
men of learning fully equal to that of their oppo- 
nents remained tll death fully persuaded that Christ 
had actually been laid in that tomb which is still 
shown as His. Indeed, if the question were re- 
opened there would still be found scholars to take 
that side. It has been complicated by a new theory 
which places the site on a hill outside the city, 
called the Hill of the Skull. 

It is interesting to recall the stormy controversy ; 
how book after book and pamphlet upon pamphlet 
appeared on this side and on that; and how the 
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principal controversialist, Fergusson, tired of being told that he had 
never even seen the spot, went all the way out in order to remove 
that reproach, and came home a stronger Fergussonian than ever, 
and how he died in that faith and conviction. 

When in 1865 the Palestine Exploration Fund was founded the 
Queen became the Patron, the Prince of Wales was one of the first 
contributors, Dean Stanley was one of the earliest members of the 
committee, and the first thing the committee attempted was to 
decide, once for all, the original site and size of the first and second 
Temples, the course of the Second Walks, and the true site of the 
Holy Sepulchre. That was more than thirty yearsago; they have 
gone on looking for these things ever since ; they have made great 
and important discoveries, but they have not yet found beyond a 
doubt the position and the dimen- 
sions of either Temple, they have 
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Rebekah, Jacob and Leah. There are cenotaphs of these ancients 
above ground, In the year 1167 Benjamin of Tudela visited 
Hebron, and descended into the cave with lighted candles. Here 
he saw the tombs. No objection was made under the Christians to 
visiting the place. Ile says that there are three caves, the first two 
of which are empty, while the third contains six tombs. 

It was one of the objects proposed by Dean Stanley to obtain 
permission to visit the precinct ; as for visiting the cave itself that 
was out of the question. The Sultan was asked to issue a Firman 
granting permission. This he refused to do, being careful not to 
wound the feelings of the Moslem world in the matter. But he 
referred the question to the Pasha of Jerusalem, recommending him 
to do what he could and leaving the matter to his own discretion. 


not yet found the course of the 
Second Wall, and they have not 
yet proved the true site of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Andif another Prince 
of Wales was to stand to-morrow 
where his predecessor of 1862 
stood, looking into the place where 
Christ was laid, he would be in no 
greater certainty than when Dean 
Stanley took the Prince by the 
hand and said, ‘* Come—for I will 
show you where He lay.” 

Before his visit in 1862 only two 
English Princes had ever set foot 
in the Holy Land. One of them, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, landed 
at Jaffa, but deemed himself (with 
a laudable insight into character) 
unworthy even to look from afar 
upon the Holy City The other, 
Prince Edward, got no farther on 
his way than Acre, where advance 
was barred by the Saracens. 
Among the many Crusaders, 
French, Flemish, and German, 
there must have been some of the 
Prince’s ancestors. It is, however, 
noteworthy that the part played by 
England in the Holy Wars was of 
so much less importance than that 
of the French or the Germans that 
we can only find two English 
Princes on the shores of Syria. 
The Crown of Jerusalem, I believe, 
is claimed both by the King of Italy 
and the Emperor of Austria ; 
France has never ceased to con- 
sider herself the rightful heir to the 
Holy Land, while even Russia, 
who never contributed to the 
Crusades at all, is believed to hold 
that the Holy Places are hers by 
right Divine. To whom they will 
fall in the struggle and scramble 
of the immediate future it is im- 
possible to say. Perhaps, in the 
irony of fortune, to the Power 
which has never coveted them and 
never claimed them. 

This journey of the Prince was 
admirably planned and admirably 
conducted. What was regarded at 
the time as the crowning success 
of his tour was his visit to Hebron, 
the old sacred town, which is 
regarded by the Mahomedans as 
only second to the Dome of the 
Rock in sanctity, and as superior 
to the Dome of the Rock in the 
fact that no Christians since the 
fall of the Latin Kingdom had 
ever been allowed to set foot 
within its precincts. This sanctity 
the Prince was permitted to break 
through. Hebron, or Kirjath 
Arba, its more ancient name, 
stands upon the site of the Cave 
of Machpelah. Of all the tradi- 
tional sites there is none which 
is more generally accepted than 
this. Jewish tradition, from the 
most remote antiquity, has assigned 
to this place the tomb of the 
Patriarchs ; the early Christians of 
Syria, many of Jewish descent, 
continued to honour and venerate 
this spot; for the same reason, 
in their turn, Mahomedans fol- 
lowed their example. The later 
Christians took over the site and 
carried on the tradition. Since 
the twelfth century, when Mahomedans again obtained possession 
of the place, no Christian or Jew, with one or two exceptions, has 
ever been allowed within the precincts. Among these exceptions 
the earliest was the Prince of Wales with his party in 1862, Mr. 
James Fergusson a year or two later, the Marquis of Bute in 1866, 
and our young Princes in 1882. 

A high wall, of Herodian construction, surrounds an open quad- 
rangle, within which is a mosque, formerly a Christian church of the 
twelith century. Under the mosque is the cave itself, which has not 
been entered by anyone, it is said, for many centuries. Yet within 
this cave are the tombs of Abraham and Sarah, of Isaac and 
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The Pasha refused at first, absolutely. The Prince therefore re- 
linquished his design and left Jerusalem with some signs of dis- 
pleasure. Then the Pasha relented. He came after the Prince 
with a strong military escort, he seized on the Haran or sacred 
enclosure, turned out the guardians, planted sentinels and guards 
at every spot where a fanatical Moslem might make an attempt 
upon the Christians, and so brought the Prince into the sanctuary, 
but not into the cave. Except as a very curious and ancient place 
full of traditions and associations, the Precinct of Hebron offered 
little that was new or attractive. As for the tombs themselves, 
there seems to have been no attempt made to see them; four years 
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later the Marquis of Bute, who also got in, looked down a hole in ¢! 
rock, like the hole in the Sacred Kock of Jerusalem, and saw ! 
the light of an iron lamp, which is always kept burning day an 
night, two structures, ‘‘ugly buildings like low cottages,” whic 
he was told were the tombs of Isaac and Rebekah. Colonel Com|y. 
who accompanied the young Princes to the same place twent; 
years later, remarks that if anyone had the courage to force a way 
down into the cave by the disused stairs, in all probability th 
Mahomedans, even the most fanatic, when they saw that nothin, 
followed to denote the wrath of God, would admire the temerity of 
the desecrator and abandon the sanctity of the place. It is not so 
very long ago that the sacred Mosque of Omar was in like manner 
held sacred from the desecrating feet of every Christian, even the 
most illustrious. Now the meanest 
pilgrim can get in it if he can 
only pay the entrance fee. 

Leaving the south country, the 
Prince travelled north to Bethel, 
Shiloh, and Nablfis, arriving at 
the last place on the eve of the 
Samaritan Passover. From Nablis 
they proceeded to cross the Plain 
of Esdraclon to the Hills of 
Galilee, spending Faster beside 
the walls of Tiberias on the shores 
of the Lake of Galilee. 

It was a more dangerous thing 


to venture into the streets of 
Damascus than into those of 
Hebron. The memory of recent 


massacres of the Maronites were 
still alive among the people, who 
gave the Prince and his party a 
reception of sullen silence, refusing 
even to salute him. However, no 
active demonstration occurred. 

The journey was planned to in- 
clude almost everything. Besides 
Palestine itself, the Prince was 
taken to Baalbec, Beirut, Tyre, 
and Sidon, the Island of Ruad, 
seldom visited, Tripoli, the Cedars 
of Lebanon, and the Litfiny River. 
In the Greek Archipelago the 
Prince visited Rhodes, Santorin, 
Antiparos, and Patmos. After 
these places, the citiesof Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and Athens 
brought the party back to 
modern civilisation. They sailed 
to Marseilles, paid a short visit 
to the Fmperor Louis Napoleon 
at Fontainebleau, and, on June 
11, the Prince arrived at Windsor 
Castle, after an absence of five 
months, spent, not among Courts, 
or in camps and barracks, but 
among the monuments of the 
past, the visible remains which 
make history real, and, in a way, 
when they belong to the histori- 
cal part of religion, do undoubtedly 
strengthen the faith; they were 
spent also among Orientals. The 
Prince had not yet visited India, 
but he had learned something of 
the temper, the fanaticism, and 
the prejudices which the rulers of 
Mahomedans have to recognise 
and to respect. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE THRESHOLD 


Tue Heir had now completed 
his education. He stood on the 
threshold of public life. Travel 
in the Fist was the conclusion 
of the long work of preparation 
It was to consist, as we have 
learned, of books, but not too 
many ; of travel at home, as much 
as possible; of the study of 
constitutional history, of practical 
acquaintance with every part of 
the Empire, if possible; of a 
knowledge of British industries, 
commerce, and enterprise ; of the 
acquisition of skill in manly exer 
cise and sports ; and, as no small 
part of the whole, of the cultiva 
tion of manner. To every one in 
every station it is still most trin 
that manners, or rather manner. 
make the man; but it is far mor 
true of a Prince than of any 
other person. To hima gracious deportment is not only important 
it is necessary. This affability, so easy that it seems natural—a> 
no doubt it was, yet daily fostered and encouraged — becam 
the distinguishing characteristic of the Prince. He was a remarkal 
example (which it would be dangerous to follow or to recommend) 
of the possible superiority for educational purposes of experience and 
observation over books. Most of us help out our memory by refer 
ence to books ; we learn, not things, but where to look for things 
in printed pages ; the Prince, for his part, kept everything stored 
away in his own brain; he talked to men on their own subjects and 
learnt ; he read the newspapers and marked what went on in the 
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world: he remembered men, where 
he had met them, and under what 
circumstances, what they had done and 
what was theiv line and what their 
record, It is a most remarkable 
faculty, and, in a sense, hereditary — 
George LIL. never forgot a face or 
a man whom he had once seen. Yet 
this faculty was carefully developed 
for the Prince and in him by the 
methods laid down for his education by 
the Prince Consort, his father. 

But sbout recieation? As Prince of 
Wales, the King rode and hunted a 
great deal. Ele has always gone out 
shooting, and is one of the best shots 
in the country. He resided a good part 
of the year at his country house, he 
went abroad to foreign watering-places, 
he travelled, he rejo‘ced in the society 
of his cwn domestic circle and in the 
conversation of his many friends; he 
went to the theatre—the drama seemed 
to be his favourite form of imaginative 
recreation—he kept racers and has won 
the Derby. In a word, his favourite 
recreations may be summed up by say- 
ing that they took the many forms 
which please and amuse the country 
gentlemen of England. 

On his return from the East the 
Prince, who was now to enter upon the 
arduous duties of representing the 
Sovereign, was not yet twenty-one. It 
was a difficult ppst to fill; the duties 
involved not only their perfunctory 
performance but also their performance 
in such a manner as to preserve or to 
increase the loyalty of the people, their 
desire for the maintenance of the 
Throne, and the fostering and deepen- 
ing of the personal affection of the 
country for the Queen herself first and 
for himself and his own family next. 
In this part of his duties, which he 
carried out so well, he has been, most 
happily for himself and for the 
country, very greatly assisted by 
another, who has stood by his side, a 
very pillar of the Throne since the 
year 1863. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN THE UPPER HOUSE 


ON November 17, 1862, the Prince 
came of age. A certain ceremony, of 
the highest constitutional significance, 
was then necessary to be performed 
that, namely, of taking the seat in the 
House of Lords to which he was en 
titled as Duke of Cornwall, together 
with his other titles. The significance 
of the act lics in the recognition of the 
Rreat constitutional principle that in 
this country the Royal Family is not 
legally a caste separated from ‘the rest 
of the world. The Prince of Wales has 
the rights and powers which belong 
to every Peer, but he has no more. 

Whatever custom and convenience 
may decide as to the intermarr age of 
Princes, so that the Royal Families of 
Europe may become what they are, all 
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one family, cousins and close relations, 
the broad fact remains that in this 
country the Princes of the Blocd Reyal 
are considered to be subjects of the 
Queen as much as the meanest of the 
people, obedient to, and governed by 
the laws of the country, bound by 
the Parliamentary constitution and 
Government, and only privileged be- 
cause they are Peers and members of 
the Upper House, whose privileges arc 
for the most part unknown to the 
people and in no way oppressive to 
them. That this should be so is a 
claim on the part of the country to 
the Parliamentary Right, exercised in 
the case of William IIT. and of George 
I., to nominate the Sovereign, and a 
recognition of that right on the part 
of the Koyal Family. Therefore this 
ceremony was performed at the earliest 
possible opportunity, namely, on the 
assembling of the Peers on February 5, 
1863. The forms observed were the 
same as were followed on the last occa 
sion, that of George, Prince of Wales, 
in 1783, when he took his seat on 
coming of age. The ceremony, to 
which so much importance from the 
constitutional point of view must be 
attached, was curious and interesting. 
The account which here follows is taken 
trom the Annual Register of 1863 :— 
**At two o'clock the Royal Speech 
was read by the Lord Chancellor both 
to the Lords then assembled and to 
the members of the House of Commons, 
who had been previously summoned to 
attend at the Bar of the Upper House 
for the purpose of hearing it. The 
Royal Commissioners, in addition to 
the Lord Chancellor, were the Duke 
of Argyll, the Earl of St. Germans, 
Viscount Sydney, and Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. They were all clothed in 
heir official robes, and took their seats 
at the foot of the Throne. Upon the 
‘onclusion of the reading of the Royal 
Speech, the Commissioners and other 
Peers retired, and remained absent 
from the House till nearly four o’clock 
As the hour of four approached, 
he Peers reassembled in jconsiderable 
numbers to await the arrival of the 
Prince of Wales. Upon the Ministerial 
benches were Earl Russell, the Duke 
of Somerset, Farl de Grey and Ripon; 
and in their immediate proximity were 
Lord Ebury, Earl Grey, the Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord Wodchouse, the Earl 
of Minto, Lord Eversley (the late 
Speaker of the House of Commons), 
Lord Cranworth, and the Earl of 
Dudley (as mover of the Address, 
wearing the uniform of a Colonel of 
Yeomanry). Upon the Opposition 
benches were the Earl of Malmsbury, 
Lord Redesdale, Lord Colchester, the 
Marquis of Bath, Earl Beauchamp, 
Farl Stanhope, Lord Chelmsford, the 
Duke of Marlborough, the Farl of 
Lonsdale; the Dukes of Richmond, 
Buckingham, and Manchester; the 
Earls of Shrewsbury, Carnarvon and 
Ellenborough, and others 
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“In the side galleries near the Throne were seated their Royal 
Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, and a large number of Peeresses and foreign 
Ambassadors. In the Commons gallery were several members of 
the Lower House 

**At about a quarter to four the Lord Chancellor, attired in his 
ordinary dress of black silk, full wig, and three-cocked hat, entered 
the Itouse, preceded by the Great Seal, and took his seat on the 
Woolsack. 

‘Prayers having been read by the Bishop of Worcester, a pro- 
cession of Peers, headed by certain officials, emerged from the 
Prince’s Chamber and advanced slowly and solemnly up the floor 
of the House. Sir Augustus Clifford, Usher of the Black Rod, 
followed immediately by Sir Charles Young, in his robes as Garter- 
King-at-Arms, took the lead. Then came the Prince of Wales, 
preceded by an equerry bearing a coronet upon an embroidered 
crimson cushion 

“Ilis Royal Highness was also accompanied by the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Derby, Earl Granville, 
Lord Kingsdown and Earl Spencer, in their robes as Peers ; Lord 
Willoughby D'Eresby, Hereditary Great Chamberlain ; and Lord 
k.dward Howard, who represented the infant Duke of Norfolk 
Hereditary Earl Marshal. 


Queen Alexandra 
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‘* The Prince of Wales wore the scarlet and ermine robes of a Duke 
over the uniform of a General in the Army. He was also decorated 
with the ribbon, etc., of the Order of the Garter, the insignia of 
the Golden Fleece, and the Star of India. As he entered, the 
House of Peers rose ina body, and remained standing throughout 
the subsequent ceremony, the Lord Chancellor alone remaining 
seated, and covered with his official hat. His Royal Highness, 
having bowed his acknowledgments, advanced to the Woolsack, 
and placed his Patent and Writ of Summons in the hands of the 
Chancellor. He then returned to the table, when the oaths were 
administered to him by Sir J. Shaw Lefevre, the Clerk of Parlia- 
ment. The titles under which the Prince was sworn were, the Duke 
of Cornwa!l, Earl of Chester, Karl of Carrick, Earl of Rothesay, 
and Lord of the Isles. After signing the roll the procession moved 
on, passing slowly at the back of the Lord Chancellor, who was 
still seated, with his head covered, on the Woolsack. His Royal 
Highness, on reaching the right-hand side of the Throne, took his 
seat upon the Chair of State specially appropriated on State occa- 


sions tothe Prince of Wales. Whilst thus seated he placed his 
cocked hat upon his head The hat and feathers were such as are 
worn by general officers in full dress. Havi for a moment sur 


veyed the objects in front of him, Hi Royal Highness rose, and, 


again uncovering his head, was conducted to the Woolsack, where 


The King 
A ROYAL GROUP ON THE KING’S WEDDING DAY, 


MARCH 10, 


he shook hands with the Lord Chancellor, that high functionary 
deigning, for the moment he was thus personally honoured, to raise 
his hat a few inches above his head. The Prince and the other 
Peers, together with the officials already named as forming the pro 
cession, then left the House, retiring by the entrance at the right ot 
the Throne in the same order as they had entered. The business of 
the House was then suspended until the usual hour 

“At about five o'clock His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
accompanied by the Duke of Cambridge, re-entered the House 
(both dressed in private clothes) and took his seat beside his Royal 
kinsman on one of the cross benches ‘ 
throughout the entire debate 


The Prince remained almost 


CHAPTER IX 
HIS MARRIAGE 


We have seen that, when thi Princ Was as yet no more than 
fifteen years of age, the papers had already begun to speculate on 
his future bride, Among the cligible young ladies then discovered 
in the various Eur ypcan Courts w 1s the Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark, eldest daughter of [rin Christian, Heir Presumptive to 
the Crown of Deninark Phe Princess was born on December |, 


1844. She was, therefore, three years younger than the Prince of 
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Wales, and in the year 1862 was eighteen years of 
age. The curiosity of the public is not likely to Le 
satisfied as to the manner in which Royal alliances 
are first considered, then talked over, and finally 
agreed upon ; it is quite certain that such alliances 
are more difficult to arrange than those of Corydon 
snd Chloris. There is warrant enough in history 
to assume that many are entered into from surely 
political considerations, in which case the prospects 
of domestic happiness are not generally hopeful. 
In this case, however, it has always been under- 
stood—in fact it has never been questioned—that 
the marriage was one of pure affection on both 
sides, and that the Prince, fortunate in all other 
respects, Was most fortunate in this, that his en- 
gagement, like that of quite common folk, was 
entered upon in the truest spirit of homely love. 
Alexis and Phyllis met, saw, and loved, 

Perhaps those who see farther than most through 
stone walls began to suspect that something was 
intended or proposed when it was discovered that 
the Prince of Wales, as the guest of the King of 
the Belgians, met at Brussels the Prince and 
rincess Christian of Denmark and the Princess 
Alexandra ; that— which was really suspicious—the 
small party was not enlarged by any other guests, 
and that they went about visiting places of interest, 
the lrince gnd the Princess Alexandra always 
together. The visit lasted a week, Something was 
clearly in the wind. The world began to talk and 
to expect. 

On November 5, the following announcement 
appeared in the London Gazette. But by this time 
the news was already well known 
in certain circles and whispered in 
others :— 

“At the Court at Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight, the ist day 
of November, 1862. 

‘+ Her Majesty in Council was this 
day pleased to declare her consent 
to a contract of matrimony be- 
tween Ilis Koyal Highness Albert 
Edward Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Saxony, &c., and Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Alexandra 
Caroline Maria Charlotte Louisa 
Julia, daughter of Prince Christian 
of Denmark ; which consent Her 
Majesty has also caused to be sig- 
nified under the Great Seal.” 

Two days later Prince Christian 
and the Princess Alexandra arrived 
at Osborne on a visit to the Queen. 
On this occasion it was arranged 
that the Queen should make the 
acquaintance of the Princess with- 
out the disturbing presence of her 
fiancé. Accordingly the Prince of 
Wales was allowed or instructed 
to be abroad in the company of 
the Crown Prince of Prussia and 
his sister in the Mediterranean and 
in Italy. It was on this occasion, 
one may that he was 
received by the Pope in private 
audience, and, perhaps, exhorted 
not to forget that a good many 
Roman Catholics existed in the 
British Empire and were subjects 
of the Queen, 

On December 1, however, the 
Prince met his fancée at Lille on 
her way home from Osborne— 
her last home-coming before her 
wedding. 

The arrangements for the wed- 
ding were then taken in hand. It 
was to be celebrated in the Chapel 
Royal, St. George’s, Windsor, and 
not, as many hoped, at Westmins- 
ter. That is to say, it was to be 
considered as a private, not a 
national, function, one to which 
the nation was not to be invited. 
At first the day was fixed for 
April, but this date, for some rea- 
son or other, was advanced by a 
Meantime the Lord 
Chamberlain was preparing to 
make _ the of the 
greatest possible magnificence. As 
a beginning the household of the 
Princess was considered, her off- 
cers appointed, the private income 
which the country was willing to 
allow her was settled. She was to 
receive 10,000/. a year for this 
private income ; this amount was, 
however, to be increased to 
30,000/. a year should she survive 
the Prince. 

Since the greatest event in the 
life of a man—the most fateful in 
its issues—the happiest, at the 
moment—is his wedding day, and 
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since there was certainly never any wedding in 
English history which was hailed with so much 
interest and such great and well-founded hopes for 
the future as this of March 10, 1863, it becomes my 
bounden duty to dwell at a greater length upon this 
function than upon any other of the many cere- 
monies which belong, though I have passed them 
over briefly, to this biography. 

Everything combined to make the day one of 
hope and joy. For more than a twelvemonth the 
gloom of the Prince Consort’s death had been 
hanging over the Court and the country. That 
gloom, it was now certain, would never lift from 
the head of the principal figure. But, by this 
marriage, though the Queen should still remain in 
seclusion, a new leader was given to Society, a new 
head to the social world in the Princess ; while both 
together were to become leaders, as Iler Majesty 
would not be a leader, in all those movements, 
endeavours, and aims, charitable and philan- 
thropic, educational and scientific, which have made 
the second half of the nineteenth century one of the 
most remarkable epochs in the history of the nation 
—nay, even the history of the world, 

The national fabric demands a leader. There 
must be someone to take the place naturally and by 
general consent in every branch of the movement 
and activity of the time. Failing a general leader, a 
recognised chief, we fall back upon leaders in various 
branches—as Lord Shaftesbury was the leader in 
philanthropic endeavours. In the political world 
Queen Victoria, even in her deepest grief, retained 
her own place—the place which no one could occupy 
so well as herself—which no one 
could occupy except herself so lorg 
as she wore the Crown—she re- 
mained the Sovereign of this great 
Empire, then, as now, spreading 
and increasing in all directions. 
It was in the social world that the 
and Princess took her 
place, and made her responsibili- 
ties their responsibilities ever since 
the first days of their marriage. 
Society on this wedding day joyfully 
put off the weeds of woe, the 
world awakened once more to the 
joy of life, and, with this young 
couple at the head, became once 
more young and joyous. 

Those who are old enough can 
recall that time, with all the 
sympathy that went forth towards 
the bride and bridegroom, can 
remember'the pictures, everywhere, 
of the bridal pair. The Prince, 
gallant in his bearing, the idol 
of the people, generous, frank, 
good in all manly sports, was like 
unto a Prince of Fairyland, 
The bride, more beautiful than the 
day, the ‘*Sea King’s Daughter 
from over the Sea,” was none 
other than the Enchanted Princess 
brought by the fairies to the 
Prince of Fairyland. There was 
never a wedding with a sweeter 
bride or more gallant bridegroom. 
There was never a wedding that 
appealed more strongly to the 
sympathies or the affections of the 
people than this wedding of Albert 
Edward and Alexandra. 

The bride was brought to Eng- 
land, with her parents and her 
brothers and sisters, on board the 
Victoria and Albe:t. The ship 
arrived off Margate at midnight 
on March 5. Early on March 6 
the yacht was visited by the Mayor 
and Corporation af Margate, who 
had the honour of presenting the 
first address of the many thousands 
which the bride was to receive. 

The ship remained in the Mar- 
gate Roads all that day. 

On the 7th she proceeded at 
half-speed up the river, followed by 
the Warrior, and arrived off 
Gravesend at about noon, 

Here the ship was boarded by 
the Prince himself, who left Wind- 
sor that morning to meet his bride. 

At Gravesend, more addresses. 
This town, not the most beautiful 
of English towns, had the honour 
of witnessing the drive of the 
Princess through the streets, and 
her first public appearance to an 
English crowd. It short 
drive from the port to the railway. 
There the train carried her to 

Bricklayers’ Arms Station, where 
the party were met by the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Prince of Prussia 
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the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs and 
Aldermen. One wonders whether the Civic Fathers thought of 
that day, four hundred and fifty years before, when they went out to 
meet Richard II.’s infant Queen, or of that day when they 
went out to meet Henry V. after Agincourt; or of that day when 
they went out to meet William III. The City is never unmindful 
of her importance in the State ; some of the Aldermen present, I 
am quite sure, had read of City ridings and pageants and recalled 
those ancient glories of which none had been so full of hope and 
happiness as that in which they were engaged. A deiner was 
served in the station, and after half a dozen loyal addresses of 
congratulation had been presented and taken as read—one wonders 
what has become of all those addresses, and where they are stowed 
away, and whether they are ever read—the procession started for 
the long drive all the way through the City to Paddington. 

Five great events must linger in the mind of the Princess through 
all her life, however long it be. This drive through the City was 
the first, and, I think, the most wonderful. For as she drove, all 
eyes were fixed upon her, and upon her alone—a terrible ordeal for 
one so young—and she drove through the whole length of the 
greatest city in the world, through a city all in holiday garb, 
apparelled in scarlet hangings, joyous with ten thousand flags, 
more joyous with millions of eager faces straining to see her while 
she was yet afar off, gazing after the carriage long after it had 
passed and vanished, shouting, as only an English crowd can shout, 
and with every shout a welcome, and with every voice a prayer. 
I have said that there are five events in the life of the Princess 
which she can never, if she would, forget. This was the first. 
The next, her wedding, was to follow immediately after. The other 
three were the great events of 1872, 1887, and 1897. I speak ot 
public not of private events. I do not speak of the anxieties of 
a sick-bed or the sorrows of bereavement, but of things public. 

It was five o'clock before the Great Western station was 
reached. At this station there were fifteen hundred persons, for 
whom seats had been provided. They had been waiting all the 
afternoon to see the Bride. One can imagine her relief when, 
after the long triumphal procession, dazed with the enthusiasm of 
her welcome, deafened by the roar of the countless multitude, weary 
with gracious acknowledgments, the Princess could sink back upon 
her seat, while the train carried her out into silence for a brief 
space. 

At Slough, where they alighted, they found the Princes of Prussia 
and Hesse and the young Princes Leopold and Arthur waiting for 
them. From Slough they drove to Windsor. Here there were 
more crowded streets, with more bunting, more addresses and more 
shouting. 

But not for long. In a few minutes the carriage entered the gates 
of Windsor Castle and the Bride was received by Queen Victoria. 
She was late ; she had been expected earlier. In one gf the rooms 
of the Castle overlooking the entrance drive Her Majesty, with the 
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Princesses Louise and Beatrice, had been sitting at the window for 
an hour and mote before twilight fell, waiting for the arrival, 

In the evening, needless to say, there were fireworks and illumi- 
nations in the Royal Borough of Windsor. must not omit to 
record the very pleasant fact that the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs came 
down the next day bearing with them the City’s wedding present. 
It was a trifling litle diamond necklace, and it was worth 10,000/. 
--an appropriate and worthy Civic gift. 

Then came the second day, to be remembered all her life—the 
wedding day. 

The wedding was celebrated on March 10 at the Chapel Royal, 
Windsor Castle, in the presence of a very distinguished, if not a 
very numerous company, though the Chapel was as full as it could 
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possibly hold. Queen Victoria looked on from the Royal Closet, 
arrayed in widow’s weeds, and taking no part in the ceremony, 

The time appointed was half-past twelve. At half-past eleven 
the first part of the procession, consisting of the Royal guests, set 
out for the Chapel. There were seven carriages. The first three 
contained equerries and officials in attendance; in the other four 
were the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, the Duke of Holstein-Glucksburg, Prince William of 
Denmark, Prince Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, Prince Augustus of 
Saxe-Coburg, Princess Dagmar of Denmark, Vrince Frederick of 
Denmark, the Duchess of Brabant, the Count of Flanders, the 
Princess Christian of Denmark, the Princess Thyra of Denmark, 
and Prince Waldemar of Denmark. 

After this followed the procession of the Royal Family and the 
Queen’s Household, the Lords and Ladies in attendance filling the 
first six carriages. Then followed carriages containing Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, Prince Leopold and Prince Arthur, Princess 
Helena and Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, Prince and Princess 
Louis of Hesse, the Crown Princess of Prussia, and Prince William 
of Prussia, 

The third precession was that of the Bridegroom. The first five 
carriages contained officials and Lords in attendance. In the last 
carriage were the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Crown 
'rince of Prussia, and the Bridegroom, 

At a quarter-past twelve the procession of the Bride set out The 
first three carriages were filled with officials and ladies 1: atten- 
dance. The fourth carriage contained the Duke of Cambridge, 
Prince Christian of Denmark, and the Bride. 

Shertly before twelve the Archbishop and the clergy cntered the 
chapel in procession. The Archbishop was assisted by the Bishops 
of London and Chester, and by the Dean of Windsor. The Canons 
and Minor Canons were also present. The altar was decorated 
with a new alabaster reredos and covered with massive gold plate, 
chalices, patens, and candlesticks. 

How was the Bride dressed ? 
art I must fain borrow, 

‘« The dress of the Princess Alexandra was a petticoat of white 
satin trimmed with chatelaine of orange blossom, myrtle and 
bouffants of tulle with Honiton lace; the train of silver moiré 
antique immed with bouffants of tulle, Honiton lace, and bouquets 
of orange blossom and myrtle ; the body of the dress trimmed to 
correspond. Her Royal Highness wore a veil of Honiton lace, and 
a wreath of orange blossom and myrtle, the necklace, earrings and 
brooch of pearls and diamonds, which were the gift of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, riviere of diamonds given by the 
Corporation of London, opal and diamond bracelet given by the 
Queen; diamond bracelet, given by the ladies of Leeds, and an 
opal and diamond bracelet, given by the ladies of Manchester. The 
bouquet was composed of orange blossoms, white rosebuds, lilies ot 
the valley, and rare and beautiful orchideous flowers, interspersed 
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with sprigs of myrtle, sent specially from Osborne by command of 
the Queen, the myrtle having been reared from that used in the 
bridal bouquet of Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal. 

«The Jace forthe wedding dress of Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Alexandra was of Honiton manufacture, and was designed and 
executed by Messrs. John Tucker and Co., of Branscombe, near 
Sidmouth. It was composed of four deep flounces of exquisite 
fineness, nearly covering the dress, with lace for train; veil and 
pocket handkerchief ev suite. The design (made by Miss Tucker) 
was a sequence of cornucopix, filled with rose, shamrock and 
thistle, arranged in festoons, and interspersed with the same national 
floral emblems. 

‘* His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales wore a full General's 
aniform, with the Stars of the Garter and the Indian Order. The 
ribbon and band of the Golden Fleece was worn round his neck. 
Cver the uniform His Royal Highness wore the mantle of the 
Garter, with the collar of gold and enamel of the Order.” 

The following was the order of the Procession of Bridegroom and 
of Bride :— 


Drums and Trumpeter. 
Sergeant Trumpeter. 
Norroy King of Arms. Clarenceux King of Arms. 
Secretary to His Royal Highness the Bridegroom, 
Mr. Herbert W. Fisher. 
The Grooms of the Bedchamber to His koyal Highness the 
Bridegroom, 
Mr. Charles L. Wood and Hon. Robert H. Meade. 
The Lords of the Redchamber to His Royal Highness the 
Bridegroom, 
The Lord Alfred Hervey, the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. 
The Comptroller and Treasurer of the Household of His Royal 
Highness the Bridegroom, 
Lieutenant-General Knollys. 
The Groom of the Stole to His Royal Highness the Bridegroom, 
The Earl Spencer. 
THE BRIDEGROOM, 
supported by his Brother-in-Law, His Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, K.G., and by his Uncle, His Royal Highness 
the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, K.G. 
Followed by the Equerries of His Royal Highness the Bridegroom, 
Major C. Teesdale, C.B., V.C., Captain G. H. Grey, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. C. Keppel. 
The Gentlemen in attendance upon His Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. 
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Colonel von Obernitz and Captain von Lucadon. 
Groom-in- Waiting to the Queen in attendance on His Royal 
Highness, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry J. W. Bentinck, K.C.B. 
The Gentlemen in attendance upon His Royal Highness the 
Reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Baron Von 
Wangenheim, the Baron Gruben, M. de Schleinitz. 
Equerry to the Queen in attendance on His Royal Highness the 
Reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Colonel the Hon. 
Dudley C. F. de Kos 


PROCESSION OF THE 
Drums and Trumpets 
Sergeant Trumpeter. 


BRIDE. 


Herald. Herald. 
Master of the Ceremonies, 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, K.C.B. 
The Members of the Danish Legation, 
Mr. C. A. Gosch, Captain de Falbe. 
The Danish Minister, M. Torben de Bille. 
The Vice-Chamberlain of the The Lord Chamberlain of the 
Queen’s Household, Queen’s Household, 
The Viscount Castlerosse. The Viscount Sydney. 
THE BRIDE, 
supported by her Father, His Royal Highness Prince Christian ot 
Denmark, and by His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 
The train of Her Royal Highness, 
borne by eight unmarried daughters of Dukes, Marquises, and 
Earls. 
The Lady Diana Beauclerk. 
The Lady Victoria Howard. 
The Lady Emily Villiers. The Lady Agneta Yorke. 

The Lady Feodore Wellesley. The Lady Eleanor Hare. 
Ladies and Gentlemen in attendance upon Her Royal Highness 
the Bride. 

General d’Oxholm, Chamberlain to His Majesty the King of Denmark. 
Madame d’Oxholm, Grand Maitresse of the Court of His 
Majesty the King of Denmark. 

The Countess Reventlow. 

Fquerry to the Queen in attendance upon Her Royal Highness 
the Bride, Lieut.-General the Hon. Charles Grey. 
Adjutant to His Royal Highness Prince Christian of Denmark, 
Captain Castenschjold, Gentleman of the King’s Bedchamber. 
Groom in Waiting to the Queen in attendance on His Royal 
Highness the Prince Christian of Denmark, 

Licut. Colonel W. H. F, Cavendish. 


The Lady Victoria Scott. 
The Lady Elma Bruce. 
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Equerries to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
Colonel Charles Tyrwhitt, Lieut.-Colonel Henry Clifton. 

The Bride, after a deep courtesy to the Queen, took her place 
on the north side, her father on her left, the Duke of Cambridge 
behind her, and her bridesmaids in a circle behind the Duke. 

The organ played Handel’s March from Joseph, while the 
party took their places. The choir, among whom was Jenny Lind, 
sang a chorale composed by the Prince Consort. 

Then the service began. It was observed that Prince Christian 
did not place the hand of the Bride in that of the Archbishop, but 
merely bowed, It was also observed that the Prince spoke his 
words plain and loud, so that all in the chapel heard, and that 
the I'rincess’s voice, though lower, was still distinct and audible. 

When the ring was put on, the cannon outside were fired, the 
bells rang out a joyful peal, and there was the singing by the full 
choir of the Psalm, ‘God be merciful unto us and bless us.” 

After the completion of the service the united procession of Bride 
and Bridegroom was formed, the choir singing the Hallelujah 
Chorus from Beethoven’s Afount of Olives. 

It was nearly half-past one when the bride and bridegroom 
drove back to the castle, where they were met at the Grand 
Entrance by Queen Victoria. The attestation of the marriage 
took place in the White Room with the signatures of the whole 
Royal party, twenty-six in number. There were two wedding 
breakfasts ; one for Her Majesty’s guests in the dining-room, and the 
other in St. George’s Hall for the whole of the company, numbering 
four hundred, who had been invited to the Chapel. 

At four o’clock the Brideand Bridegroom drove off to the station, 
where they were received by the Directors of the South-Western 
Railway Company, and put into their carriage for Southampton 
via Reading. It is pleasing to add that the Eton boys broke through 
their bounds, and swarmed along the platform to give cheers as the 
train slowly s‘eamed out of the station, while the Coldstream Band 
played the Danish National Anthem. 

At Reading 20,c00 people were assembled to greet them. Lady 
Emma Cust, wife of the Vicar, presented a bouquet in the name of 
the ladies of Reading, and an old woman of seventy gave another 
in the name of the poor women of the place. At Southampton the 
Corporation presented an address, after which the /airy took them 
on board, and carried them away through an avenue of Royal Mail 
steamers crowded with people. So, across the Solent, while the 
men-o’-war fired salutes, to Cowes, where one more address was 
presented, and at last to Osborne. 

The day was observed as a holiday everywhere ; the towns were 
illuminated, especially London, where people crowded the streets 
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all night long, nearly everyone 
wearing a rosette. There were 
accidents, of course, to mar the 
general rejoicing —bu: these were 
not heard of till the next day. 
Six women were crushed, or 
trampled, to death in the crush 
and crowd, all in the City—two, 
namely, in front of the Mansion 
House, and four on Ludgate Hill. 
Everywhere the same rejoicings 
took place. Everywhere, except 
in Ireland. In Dublin the students 
of the Roman Catholic University 
revolted, and would not allow any 
illuminations. In Cork there were 
riots, which had to be put down 
by the soldiers. But perhaps a 
not was the way of the good 
people of Cork to express their 
loyalty. 
Sea King’s daughter from over th: sea, 
Alexandra ! 
Saxon and Norman and Dane are we; 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of 


thee, 
Alexandra! 


So ended a most happy wed- 
Qing-day. Looking back upon it, 
one fee's that the marriage should 
have been celebrated in a larger 
place, and that the whole nation 
should have been represented. 
Westminster Abbey should have 
been the place. Perhaps that 
would have been the chosen place but for the Queen’s too recent 
bereavement. Thirty-eight years have passed since that wedding-day. 
During the whole of this long period the note struck by Tennyson 
has been maintained ; there has been no slackening, but rather an 
ever increasing depth of love and admiration felt by all alike, high 
and low, rich and poor, one with another, for the Princess of Wales, 
now our Gracious Queen, as good and amiable as beautiful. 


CHAPTER X. 
PUBLIC LIFE 


AFTER the honeymoon the busy public life of the Heir .t 
once began. He plunged at once into the position of the hardes:- 
worked Prince in Europe. Ile took the place, yo ing as he was 
which he has occupied ever since, as leader in everything out 
politics and things military, naval, and ecclesiastic, ¢.¢., in every 
kind of social work. 

It would be tedious and useless to follow the Prince through the 
many years of leadership which have passed since that early spring 
day in 1863. It must suffice to say that this long period has been 
occupicd by a continuous succession of functions and ceremonies 
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eatly years of this coun; 
the people at large knew y 
much about the Regent’s priv 
life and character ; they would ; 
know the tenth part of his vic 
and his indulgences and his selfi 
ness. We have learnt these thin 
from the reminiscences and lett 
of the period; but, on the oth + 
hand, there were whispers— 
kinds of whispers—there wer 
caricatures, there were squibs an 
epigrams, which left little that « 
not guessed ; while there were nv 
on record any of those kindly anc 
generous actions which have been 
constantly whispered, rather than 
told, of the younger Prince. 
Above all, with the eldest son «| 
George III., there was little of 
that friendly intercourse with th: 
people, those repeated visits to onc 
place after the other by which the 
Prince has become known person- 
ally, and has so greatly increased 
his popularity. 

{ have thought that a brief and 
necessarily imperfect chronicle of 
the first year or tw> of the early 
public life of the Prince would be 
sufficient to show how that public 


lile was begun, and what he 
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and visits ; that the Prince never shrunk from performing his part, 
however tedious that part might be, that he never once showed 
the least sign of weariness, that he never departed from his habitual 
cheerfulness and affability, and that the people never grew 
weary of receiving him with evcr-renewed cheers of loyalty and affec- 
tion. There has been only one Prince in Fnglish history concerning 
whom this long and enduring affection of the people can be recorded— 
Edward the Black Prince. There was loyalty, it is true, towards 
George, Prince of Wales and Prince Regent, because there were 
grave reasons at that time why loyalty should mean not so much 
personal affection or the admiration of personal qualities, but the 
determ! yation to maintain the safety, the very existence of the 
British Empire ; it meant the stubborn resolution at all hazards, 
against all threatenings, against the long-continued and almost 
miraculous success of the enemy, to persevere in a struggle 
in which the Throne, represented by the Regent, was the head and 
leader. But there was never the same personal affection for the 
Regent himself—how could there be ?—that we have seen poured 
out spontaneously all these years upon King Edward as 
Prince of Wales. There was nothing in the personal and private 
character of George, apart from the performance of his duties, which 
could call for, or create, that affection. I do not suppos? that in the 
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himself understood to be meant by 
the leadership laid upon his young 
shoulders 

To begin with London, I find the Prince in 1863 64 becoming 
a member of the Fishmongers’ and the Mercers’ Companies. 
In June, 1863, he accepts, with the Princess, the invitation 
of the Lord Mayor toa great City ball at the Guildhall, It was 
held to celebrate his taking up of the City freedom as the Prince's 
right by birth. ; 

It is always pleasant to read of civic entertainments, with their 
splendour and their survivals of medieval robes and customs. On 
this occasion the whole broad courtyard in front of the Guildhall 
was converted into a ballroom, together with the Guildhall itself. 
There were two thousand guests; the dancing seems to have been 
disregarded by most of the guests, who were probably, for the most 
part, past their dancing days. They were contented to walk about, 
to gaze at the Royal party, and to admire the uniforms, the dresses, 
and the decorations. 

The Princess, one is pleased to read, wore the diamond necklace 
presented to her by the City. Prince Alfred was a guest, wearing 
his uniform as a lieutenant in the Navy, and among others was the 
Prince of Orange ; the poor little ** Prince Citron,” who afterwards 
refused to be a King or a Prince, or anything but a Parisian, a 
position for which he proved not physically strong enough i there 
was also the Princess of Servia—was this the Princess Nathalie? 
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The entertainment began by the Prince taking the oaths on 
becoming a Freeman of the City, with the proper legal formalities 
of which the City would abate not one word. These ceremonies 
accomplished, the dancing began. If the account before me is true, 
the chief occupation and enjoyment of the evening was to stand 
round and to watch the Royal party, for whom a space was cleared. 
But I cannot quite believe that the young people present—if there 
were any young people among the two thousand—were contented 
to gaze at a dance without wanting to dance by themselvcs. 
Perhaps the reporter, in his loyalty, saw nothing except the Royal 
party and the Mayor and Mayoress. 

They had prepared a very pleasant surprise for the Princess. As 
she was conducted to the ballroom she saw on her way a picture. 
It was a moonlight scene, partly in model and partly in painting, 
representing the Castle of Bernstorff, where she herself was born ; 
on the lawn in the moonlight stood a figure of herself. If it was 
well done it must have been received as a graceful attention. 

In the same year the Prince was present at the Royal Academy 
dinner, the first of many such festivities. The speech, one of the 
earliest speeches, made by him on this occasion was short. He 
spoke of his late father and of the stimulating interest which he had 
taken in every institution tending to encourage Art and Science. 
He also spoke in terms of gratitude for the manner in which the 
event of March 10 had been received by the nation. 

On the completion of the Memorial to the Prince Consort he had 
another opportunity of speaking in memory of his father, ‘ whose 
aid and counsel was never wanting where work was to be done or 
where difficulties were to be overcome.” 

The Memorial, before the formal unveiling, was visited privately 
by the Queen, accompanied by the younger members of the Royal 
Family. The elder members accompanied the Prince of Wales on 
June 10 for the public ceremony. _ It is very seldom that a function 
of any kind brings together all the Royal Family, but on this occa- 
sion nearly all were present. The ceremony included a short 
speech from the Prince, with a flourish of trumpets and a salute of 
artillery from a battery placed in Hyde Park, the fountains played, 
the bands struck up the Coronation March from Zhe Prophet, and 
the assemblage dispersed. 

The visit to Oxford was, of course, the most pleasing of the many 
visits of the early years. The June term and the week were chosen. 
The Princess distributed prizes to the Volunteers. The degree of 
D.C.L. was conferred upon the Prince by the Chancellor, the Earl 
of Derby, in a Latin speech. Among those present are mentioned 
—how many of that brilliant company are living to-day ?—Lord 
Granville, Lord Cameron, Mr. Gladstone, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the Bishops of London, Lincoln, and 
Chichester, and the Dean of Westminster. There were many 
others present whose names, once magniloquent and commanding 
respect, are now mere names which recall nothing to the genera- 
tions which have come after them. And there was an ecclesiastical 
group of famous men—Pusey, Stanley, Jacobson, and Wilberforce. 

For the rest they attended Commemoration, at which Lord 
Granville, the Duke of Newcastle, Cardwell, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, with others of memory now indistinct, receiving the 
degree of Doctor. 

On the same day they attended the procession of boats on the 
river ; the Balliol men, it is recorded, deliberately upset their boat 
opposite the barge, and continued their shouting up to the waist in 
water. 

In the same year, among the above incidents, one reads that the 
Prince was received into the Privy Council ; he became President ot 
the Society of Arts; he showed his interest in things agricultural by 
long visits to the Smithfield Cattle Show; either in 1863, or 
early in 1864, he visited Christ's Hospital, where he was received by 
the Lord Mayor and the Gover.:ors, and was shown over every part 
of the School ; he reviewed the Volunteers in Hyde Park, he took 
the Chair at the dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, and he paid a 
visit to Garibaldi at Stafford House on that patriot’s visit to. London. 

If we turn to the country outside London we find that in the 
same year he visited Edinburgh, Oxford, Halifax, Bexhill, and St. 
Leonard’s ; he began to improve his newly acquired property at 
Sandringham ; he went down to the Highlands for deer-stalking 
and stag-shooting, and he stayed with the Earl and Countess of 
Fife, where he met the lad, then fourteen years of age, who was 
destined to become his son-in-law. One reads, besides, of fox- 
hunting, grouse and partridge shooting, skating, visits to the theatre, 
and racing. Everywhere we see life, vigour, and activity, many 
friends new and old, new places visited and old institutions examined ; 
always we find a young man with a keen sense of enjoyment, of 
varied interests, whose work required personal fatigue, constant 
attention to ceremonial and etiquette, with an affability which was 
never failing to all classes of society ; and everywhere we find the 
intelligent and cheerful performance of all the duties which can be 
expected of a Prince and Heir Apparent. 

In order to illustrate still further this period of early manhood, 
and how it was spent, let me take two more years, namely, 1866 
and 1867. We shall find the same inexhaustible energy, the same 
patience at functions, which must have been sometimes wearisome 
in the extreme; the same cheerful readiness to go among all classes 
of people. The following chronicle is necessarily the briefest 
possible abridgment, and enumerates with the same brevity events 
of the greatest and of the least importance. 

The first is the chronicle of 1866. The following are the principal 
events of that year:— 

The Annual Volunteer Review at Brighton, the Royal Academy 
Dinner, the Horse Show, Agricultural Hall; the visit to Colchester, 
the visit to Aldershot, the Laying of the Foundation Stone of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the Opening of the Warehouse- 
men’s and Clerks’ Schools at Caterham, the Laying of the Founda 
tion Stone of the Merchant Seamen’s Orphan Asylum at Snares- 
brook, the Laying of the Foundation of the Farningham Home for 
Little Boys, the Presentation of Prizes at Wimbledon, the visit to 
Norwich, the Journey to St. Petersburg for the Wedding of the 
Tsarevitch and the Princess Dagmar. 

. Next we have the chronicle for 1867. The following are the 
NAGAS DANCING BEFORE HIS MAJESTY'S ELEPHANT IN THE PROCESSION AT JEYPORE principal functions of this year :— 
The installation as President of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
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the Royal Academy Banquet, a christening at 
Marlborough House, the visit to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, the Ilorse Show at the Agricultural Hall, the 
ball given in honour of the Belgian visit, the escort 
of the Sultan Abdul Aziz to various places of interest, 
the attendance at the annual meeting of the National 
Rifle Association, a journey on the Continent with 
the Princess, and lastly, the well-earned holiday at 
the Norfolk country house. 

These two years I have taken at random. Ever 
since March, 1863, that is to say for thirty-eight 
years, there has been maintained the same lavish 
readiness to please everybody, to justify the leader- 
ship due to his position, to advance and strengthen 
the loyalty of the nation, and to assist in every 
useful, charitable, and philanthropic object. Mean- 
time, the note of duty is struck in the early years. 
We understand from the chronicle of this time the 
Prince’s recognition of the responsibilities and the 
duties owed by the Heir Apparent to the country 
and the people. 

By this tim», also, his private affairs were arranged 
for him. The Duchy of Cornwall was found to be 
worth 60,000/. a year; the House of Commons 
voted him an additional 40,000/., and to the Prin- 
cess, for her separate use, 10,009/, He had begun 
to settle himself down on the Norfolk estate to 
which he has been so faithful ; and though his posi- 
tion never allowed him at any time to put off the 
Prince, even at Sandringham, he could always add 
the country gentleman. 

On January 8, 1864, after a heavy frost, the ice of 
Virginia Water was in fine condition ; the Prince 
and Princess drove over from Frogmore Lodge for 
the skating, the Princess herself taking a part in the 
exercise. In the evening, on the return home, she 
gave birth to a son—the late Prince Edward, Duke 
of Clarence. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE BLACK DECEMBER 


THE peaceful tenour of this life, entirely filled up 
with the discharge of the duties belonging to his 
position, and with the social pleasures of which the 
Prince has never wearied, was rudely broken by 
the illness of December, 1871. 

The Prince had been staying for a few days at 
the house of Lord Londesborough near Scarborough. 
He returned to Sandringham, intending to stay 
there till the New Year. He was then apparently 
in perfect health. A few days afterwards he fell ill. The niture 
of his illness was not at first perceived, but on November 23 it was 
officially announced that the Prince was suffering from an attack of 
typhoid fever, but that ‘‘there were no unfavourable symptoms. ” 
It was remembered ominously that the Prince Consort’s attack had 
been announced in exactly the same manner. It was at first sup- 
posed that the fever must have been contracted at Loughborough 
Lodge. This was erroneous, because it was proved that the sanitary 
arrangements of the house, which were immediately examined, were 
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in perfect order. Probably the fever was contracted in some way at 
Sandringham itself, where another case occurred at the same time— 
that, namely, of a groom, to whom the disease proved fatal. 

On Nov. 29 the accounts from Sandringham became so alarming 
that the Queen determined to go there herself. She was accompanied 
by the Duke of Edinburgh. Already Princes, Alice, who had been 
the Prince Consort’s principal nurse during his last illness, was at 
Sandringham on a visit. Her children and the Prince’s elder children 
were sent off to Windsor in order to be out of the way of infection. 
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The fever continued its slow course, with alterna- 
tions of partial recovery and partial relapse, of 
renewed hope and renewed anxieties, until Decem- 
ber 8. Meantime the Queen, as soon as she was 
assured that there was no danger, returned to 
Windsor. On the 8th, however, a relapse occurred 
of so serious a character that the worst was feared, 
and the Queen hurried back to the sick chamber. 

Those who are old enough to remember this 
** Black December” will recall the breathless 
anxiety with which the daily bulletins were expected 
and received: They will remember how crowds 
gathered round the door of Marlborough House 
where the telegrams were put up, as_ they arrived, 
for all the world to see. They were read aloud by 
those who were nearest. The crowds listened, said 
nothing, and melted away silently; they were 
succeeded by others, and then again by others, all 
day long. They will remember how the evening 
newspaper offices were surrounded and besieged, 
and how the papers were torn open in the morning 
with burning anxicty. 

The general —the individual—outburst ot grief 
and sympathy, the deep personal affection manifested 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
startle | the who’e world. The Press, which is so 
quick to watch and to feel the national pulse, was 
amazed. Not even the death of the Prince Consort 
had called forth so wonderful a proof, not only of 
the loyalty of the nation to the Koyal House, but 
also uf personal affection towards the Prince and the 
Princess. People remembered the Prince who had 
s> manfully and patiently discharged the very heavy 
duties placed upon him when he was as yet but 
twenty-one ; they remembered his gallant bearing, 
his cheerful countenance, his affability, his courtesy, 
his generosity, his support of everything that was 
manly and brave, as well as everything that was 
philanthropic. Of these things the people thought 
with tears and prayers, not only for the Prince, who 
szemed to be dying, but also for the widowed 
mother, and the wife and children. 

Copies of the telegrams were sent to all the police 
stations in the suburbs and throughout the whole 
metropolitin district, and there were crowds round 
every one of these as well discussing the last bulletin 
and waiting for the next. 

On the goth a Prayer for the Recovery of the 
Prince was issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
5 and enjoined to be used in all the Churches on 

Sunday the 1oth. Prayers were also offered on 

that day at every place of worship and in every 
Colony accessible to the telegraph wire. The state of tension was 
relieved a little on Wednesday the 14th, when an improvement was 
announced. It was slight at first, yet it remained ; there was no 
subsequent relapse, the improvement continued. On the Jgth it 
was considered that the Prince was out of danger, and that the 
Queen was able to leave Sandringham, which was then left to the 
Princess and the household, and to the convalescent. 

The announcement of the improvement did not at once relieve 
the anxiety of the people. The present writer remembers passing 
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his Christmas of that year in a certain 
country town where the festivities and joy of 
the season were ruined by the persistent 
gloom that hung over the land. The prophets 
of disaster improved the occasion. ‘* Out of 
danger?” they asked. ‘* We were to'd, at 
the beginning, that there were no unfavour- 
able symptoms. Then came the worse news, 
then news of improvement, then again a 
relapse. Now we are told that he is out of 
danger. To-morrow we shall hear that there 
has been another relapse—and the day after. 
. . .” All this with shaking of head and 
gloomy looks. Happily these prophecies 
proved false. 

On the day after Christmas the Queen 
madz public the following letter ;— 

‘* Windsor Castle, Dec. 26, 1871. 

“The Queen is very anxious to express 
her deep sense of the touching sympathy of 
the whole nation on the occasion of the 
alarming illness of her dear son, the Prince 
of Wales. The universal feeling shown by 
her people during those painful, terrible 
days, and the sympathy evinced by them 
with herself and her beloved daughter, the 
Princess of Wales, as well as the general joy 
at the improvement in the Prince of Wales’s 
state, have made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on her heart which can never be effaced. 
It was, indeed, nothing new to her, for the Queen had met with 
the same sympathy when, just ten years ago, a similar illness 
removed from her side the mainstay of her life, the best, wisest, 
aad kindest of husbands. 

‘*The Queen wishes to express at the same time, on the part of 
the Princess of Wales, her feeling of heartfelt gratitude, for she has 
been as deeply touched as the Queen by the great and univ rsal 
manifestation of loyalty and sympathy. 

‘The Queen cannot conclude without expressing her hope that 
her faithful subjects will continue their prayers to God for the 
complete recovery of her dear son to health and strength.” 

The illness of the !'rince had its good side, since it showed the 
depth and reality of the national sympathy with the Queen in all 
relations, and especially in those of the heart. I myself remember 
vividly among all the incidents of that month the emotion with 
which the Queen’s simple response was received by all the world. 

Let me call attention to one point—a very important point—in 
the history of the century. It is this. From the day when Charles Il. 
ascended the Throne, amid rejoicings unparalleled and a loyalty such 
as had never before been manifested, the personal loyalty—by which 
I mean personal affection for the Sovereign—steadily decreased even 
in the lifetime of that King. It was manifestly impossible for the 
nation to maintain any feelings of personal affection towards a 
Sovereign who was suspected to be secretly a Koman Catholic, 
received money from the French King, closed the Exchequer and 
robbed the City, brought the richest merchants to bankruptcy, and 
withdrew the City Charter. Some of these things, it is true, were 
not known to the people at large, but most were notorious. 

As for the personal loyalty of the Sovereigns who followed, there 
was nothing in any one of them, from William of Orange to the 
Sailor King, which appealed in any way to the heart of the people. 
Each one of them in turn sat upon the Throne and represented 
the great principle of Constitutional rule ; the country at large was 
loyal to that principle—that is to say, it was determined to maintain 
the Throne, but as for personal loyalty—no. There was none ; itis a 
plant which springs from personal character and personal virtues. 
George III. might have had it, but he never succeeded. His 
obstinacy, his reception of the City when it offered remonstrance 
after remonstrance to the treatment of the American Colonies, the 
loss of those possessions and the 
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confined to the upper classes, a dangerous spirit of disaffection was 
everywhere apparent, and most apparent in the manufacturing 
a’stricts. Personal loyalty had to be created. It was perhaps 
the greatest achievement of the late Queen herself that she 
revived this feeling, and attracted to herself and her own family 
the old affection. It is certainly one of the principal achievements 
of King Edward that he has carried on and created for himself 
individually and for his family this personal loyalty, this affection, 
not for the office and the rank so much as for the man who holds it. 

The recovery of the Prince advanced by slow but certain stages. 
The Queen at first intended.to hold a private Service of thanksgiving 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, but was happily induced to invite 
the whole country to rejoice with her, and appointed a day of 
national thanksgiving w-th a solemn Service in St. Paul’s Cathedra', 

The day appointed was February 27, 1872. Fortunately, it was 
a fine day. The route laid down for the procession was decorated 
the whole way from Buckingham Palace to the Cathedral. Venetian 
masts stood along the streets at regular intervals with pennons and. 
streamers: the houses were hung with scarlet cloth. Strings of 
flowers stretched from house to house. Every window, every door- 
step, every roof was crowded with people; the stree:s were 
impassable from an carly hour ; stands were erected wherever there 
was a possible site. 

The roadway was kept open by a strong force of police and 
soldiers, but there was no fear of a disturbance. Not a single mad- 
man or crank appeared. School children sang hymns as the 
procession went by, but I think that they were drowned in the 
cheering and the shouts with which the Queen and the Prince 
were received. 

The Procession was not a long one. It consisted of twelve car- 
riages in all. The first three of these contained the Speaker, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Commander-in-Chief; in the last 
carriage sat the Queen, the Princess, and the Prince. - 

at Temple Bar the procession was met by the Lord Mayor, the 
Sheriffs, Aldermen, and a deputation of the Common Council who 
came on horseback, which added to the picturesqueness of the pro- 
cession. Nobody fell off on the way ; on the arrival of the Queen, 
they all alighted safely, whilethe Mayor delivered to the Queen the 
City sword, receiving it back in due form. They then mounted 


again and preceded the Royal carriage to 
the Cathedral. 

There wasa congregation of 13,0CO persons 
in the Cathedral ; the Royal party consisted 
of all the Royal Family, except the very 
young and the two Princesses in Germany. 

The Service began with a ‘Te Deum,” 
composed for the occasion by Mr. Goss, and 
sung by a chorus of 25> voices. 

The special prayer of thanksgiving was 
as follows :— 

‘“O Father of Mercies and God of all 
comfort, we thank Thee that Thou hast heard 
the prayers of this nation in the day of our 
trial, We praise and magnify Thy glorious 
name, for that Thou hast raised Thy servant 
Albert Edward Prince of Wales from the 
bed of sickness; Thou castest down and 
Thou liftest up, and health and strength 
are Thy gifts! We pray Thee to perfect the 
recovery of Thy servant, and to crown him 
day by day with more abundant blessings 
both for body and soul ; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury preachea 
the sermon from the text, ‘* Members one 
of another.” 

The service was over at two o'clock. The 
Processi n was re-formed and proceeded 
back by another route. 

In the evening there were, of course, illuminations. 

This episode in the history of the Prince was closed by the 
following kindly letter from the Queen :— 


‘* Buckingham Palace, 
«February 29, 1872. 

‘©The Queen is anxious, as on a previous occasion, to express 
publicly her ow personal very deep sense of the ieception she and 
her dear children met with on Tuesday, February 27, from millions 
of her subjects, on her way to and from St. Paul’s, 

‘Words are too weak for the Queen to say how very deeply 
touched and gratified she has been by the immense enthusiasm and 
affection exhibited towards her dear son and _ herself, from the 
highest down to the lowest, on the long progress through the 
capital, and she would earnestly wish to convey her warmest and 
most heartfelt thanks to the whole nation for this great demons- 
tration of loyalty. 

«©The Queen, as well as her son and her dear daughter-in-law, 
felt that the whole nation joined with them in thanking God for 
sparing the beloved Prince of Wales's life. 

‘*The remembrance of this day, and of the remarkable order 
maintained throughout, will for ever be affectionately remembered 
by the Queen and her family.” 


And, since the illness served to demonstrate the true feeling of the 
nation, and to draw more closely together the Queen and the people, 
it must be owned that it served a good purpose. 


CHAPTER NII 
INDIA 


Tur years passed on andthe activity and vigour of the Prince con- 
tinued. I have before me a list very carefully drawn up, showing 
the many functions, visits, and journeys undertaken by the Prirce 
in the public interest between the years of 1868 and 1885, both 
inclusive. We have already seen those of 1863, and other earlier 
years. The result is most astonishing, whether we consider the 
number of engagements, or the physical activity and fatigue which 
they represent. Exhibitions were visited, foundat:on-stones were 
laid for schools, colleges, universities, asylums, town halls, libraries 
—everything ; unexpected inspec- 
tions of hospitals were made, 


nation.l humiliation, his refusal to 
listen to Reform, these things des- 
troyed his chance. He remained 
the Dread Sovereign, the Gracious 
Sovereign, with all the other 
official adjectives, but there was 
no personal affection, even though 
his domestic virtues were known 
and recognised. In the end, it is 
true, when the muladies of age fell 
upon him, when he lost his best- 
loved daughter, when he lost sight 
and reason, when he wandered 
feebly about the rooms of the 
Castle, the pity of the people 
went out for him. Some of them 
remembered how the obstinacy 
which threw away the American 
Colonies was an incalculable aid 
in keeping up the spirit of the 
country when all seemed lost, and 
the whole of Europe was falling 
into the hands of a military despot. 

Again, at the Accession of the 
Queen, even the national loyalty 
to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion was shaking. There were 
prints circulating among the lower 
classes by tens of thou:ands in 
which the Sovereign, the Church, 
and the House of Lords were 
assailed with a violence most viru- 
lent, indescribably brutal. The 
cry of ‘Our Young Queen” 
could not at first avail. Personal 
loyalty seemed quite dead and fcr- 
gotten, Constitutional loyalty was 
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memorials and statues were un- 
veiled, invitations to dinner weie 
accepted, and dinners were eaten ; 
foreign Princes were shown about, 
parks and bridges and embank- 
ments were thrown open ; volun- 
teers were reviewed ; it woulds em 
as if nothing could be considered 
complete which was not under the 
patronage and the Presidency of 
the Prince. It is quite certain 
that no King—not even Henry 
II.—Henry the !estless—ever 
made so many progresses through 
the island, and that no Prince 
has ever before taken part in so 
many functions. No Sovereign, 
in fact, would be able to do what 
the Prince has done, simply be- 
cause a great part of his work would 
have been considered as too unim- 
portant for the position and the 
duty of the Sovereign. By the 
Prince nothing has ever been con- 
sidered unimportant—even il it was 
only a beginning and an experi- 
ment—if it was clearly made in the 
interests and for the welfare of the 
people. 

In this period, then, of eighteen 
years, I find that the following is 
the list presented to me of the 
placcs visited for the purpose of 
taking the most important part 
in a public function. I give the 
list in alphabetical order. Some 
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suburbs of London are set down among them, and are, of 
course, quite as difficult cf access as many country towns. 
And it must be remembered that the list stops short at 
1885, leaving the work of sixteen years unmentioned. 
But these were not idle years :— 


Aberdeen Dublin Ireland Rome 
Aldershot Eastbourne King’s Lynn Sandhurst 
Alexandria Edinburgh Leeds Sheffield 
Athens Eddystone Liverpool Southampton 
Berlin Elmham Leicester Stockholm 
Bloomsbury Folkestone — St. Leonards Swansea 
Biarritz Germany Margate Trentham 
Birmingham Glasgow Newcastle Truro 
Bradford Greenwich Norwich Thurso 
Brussels Gt. Grimsby Nottingham Vienna 
Cambridge Hammersmith Oxford Wantage 
Chelsea Hastings Paris Wanstead 
Copenhagen Holloway St. Petersburg Wandsworth 
Constantinople Hornsey Plymouth Whitechapel 
Corfu Hughenden Portsmouth Woolwich 
Cork Hythe Putney 

Denmark India Redhill 


It was in 1875-76 that the visit, long in contemplation, 
to India was actually accomplished. There were many 
points to be considered; there were many ceremonies 
to arrange for the most ceremonial of all countries ; there 
were special dangers to guard against—dangers of 
climate, and, above all, of people. Every journey of 
a Prince, even the common and daily drive through a 
London street, is attended with some danger ; there are 
always unfortunate creatures who are crazed with the 
thought that the murder of a Prince, or even an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at murder, would be followed by some 
advantage to themselves or to their cause. A mad 
Anarchist buries his knife in the heart of an innocent 
Empress, a mad politician shoots a President, a Nihilist 
hurls a bomb at the Emperor, a lunatic shoots at the 
Queen —all in the madness of belief that the crime will 
help some cause. This danger tollows a Prince every- 
where. It must be considered as part of the position, 
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splendour of his uniform, and surrounded by his suite, 
produced a most favourable and, it is hoped, a per- 
manent impression. The Oriental loves a blaze of gold 
ard diamonds; a Prince must be dressed as such; he 
must never be seen unless surrounded by his staff and 
personal escort. The sight of the Prince brought home 
to their minds, as no other form of teaching could do, 
the truth that their country formed part of the great 
British Empire. 

The traveller, for his part, was enabled to realise 
the responsibilities of ruling this great and wonderful land 
filled with peoples of different languages, different races, 
and different religions; he was also enabled to realise 
the greatness of this possession, the most glorious out- 
come of generations of enterprise and courage. 

The King has not seen the whole of his dominiors, 
There are many ocean islands of ethereal beauty which 
His Majesty has never seen ; there are many broad plains 
and rugged mountains on which his foot has never 
stepped. But he has seen more than any I nglish King 
before him: he knows, it may be safely said, more about 
the colonies and their peoples; the countries under 
English rule and their races than any English King 
before him; more, indeed, than any of his subjects. 
On the Empire, as a whole, geographical, political, 
military, ethnological, the King should be our greatest 
authority. Other men know certain countries better— 
His Majesty is not a speciali:t—but no one knows the 
whole of the Empire better than King Edward VIL 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TWO DAYS OF JUBILEE 


I Have said above that there are five days in the 
public life of Queen Alexandra, when Princess of 
Wales—as well as that of the King when Prince—which 
must stand out above all other days in her life, as days 
never to be forgotten. The first was the day when she 
was carried through the City of London from the 


and it cannot be denied or avoided. But the danger is far 
greater in a country swarming with fanatics, filled with 
disaffected persons, perhaps, and revengeful persons, 
perhaps. It was, therefore, with considerable anxiety 
that the people received intelligence that this journey was actually 
to be undertaken. Fortunately no attempt was made upon his life. 
It was, however, thought necessary that he should be most carefully 
guarded throughout the whole journey. The Prince left Dover on 
October 11, 1875, and returned to England on May 11, 1876, after 
an absence of seven months. He was accompanied by a large 
suite of twenty, among whom were the Duke of Sutherland, Sir 
Bartle Frere, Lord Charles Beresford, Canon Duckworth, Mr. 
W..H. Russell, and Mr, Sydney Hall. 

There is no space here in which to follow this journey 
in detail. The Prince visited a great many interesting places, such 
as Goa, Cashmere, Nepaul, Benares, as well as the capital cities. 


THE V 


CROSSING THE GAP OF DUNLOE 
ISIT OF THE KING AND QUEEN TO IRELAND, APRIL, 
He was received everywhere with demonstrations of the utmost 
loyalty by dense masses of people of all castes and all sects— 
millions upon millions of people. He held Levées for the reception 
of the native Princes. He reviewed troops and laid foundation- 
stones ; for recreation he shot elephants and tigers. 

He came home, his journey completed, with two hundred 
animals, which he presented to the Zoological Gardens. It was 
characteristic that a day or two after arriving, to show that he was 
not in any way tired with his travels, he dined at the Mansion 
House with the Lord Mayor. The following day he reviewed the 
troops in Hyde Park. 

To the native mind the sight of the Empress’s eldest son in the 


Borough to the suburb of Paddington, amid such a con- 
course of people, offering such a welcome as had never 
before been offered to King or Queen, Prince or 
Irincess. The second was the day of her wedding, a 
comparatively private function, to which neither the people nor 
their representatives were bidden, The third was the Day of 
Thanksgiving for the Kecovery of the Prince, when the voice of 
the nation was once more loud in the cheers that saluted one 
snatched {rom the hand of death, and on his way to offer his thanks- 
giving at that Cathedral which is, above all others, national. The 
true centre of the Anglican Chu:ch is not Canterbury, but London : 
it isnot Westminster Abbey, bui it is St. Paul’s, The fourth and the 
fifth days are those two days, supreme in the history of this century, 
unrivalled in the history of the ccuntry, the first and second days of 
Jubilee, Both these days belonged to Queen Victoria. They were 
essentially hers—her own. Yet they form part of the life of King 
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Edward. It was not in his honour that the houses 
were decorated, and that the streets were crowded, 
and that all the most illustrious and all the most 
distinguished of the people gathered together in 
Westminster Abbey. Yet the two days must not 
be passed by without notice, because they mark 
certain great changes in the mind of the people, 
and because they deepened and strengthened the 
new thoughts. 

I have already spoken more than once of the re- 
covery, by Queen Victoria, or the creation, of 
personal loyalty. The reason for dwelling so strongly 
upon this point is its extreme importance both for 
the present and the future. If there was any doubt 
possible, those two days, separated by an interval 
of ten years, must be acknowledged to have dispelled 
that doubt. 

At one time it seemed as if popular opinion was 
turning rapidly and irresistibly towards a Republic. 
The talk of demagogues was confident and loud. 
Crown, Church, Lords, the Throne, the Cathedral, 
the Upper House, were all to be swept away; there 
was to be no more rank, no inequality save that 
imposed by diversity of gifts. The language used 
about the Sovereign was abusive and insulting to 
the highest degree, every clertyman was a bloated 
pluralist, every member of a noble family was a 
profligate by profession. I have listened, standing 
among crowds in the street, to the mob orator— 
nobody objected to the violence of his language—it 
sezmed quite right and true, and useful, that these 
institutions should be abused. 

Possibly one may still come across sone of the 
old wild abuse—but it is mild indeed compared with 
that of thirty years ago. Stump orators still make 
attacks upon the Church, but not from the same 
point of view. Even when there isa scandal in the 
papers about some person c »nnected with the Lords, 
the scandal is no longer, as was formerly the case, 
attached to the whole of the aristocracy. There is 
no longer any oppression, no longer any injustice 
connected in the mind of the pzople with the House 
of Lords: they no longer pack the House of 
Commons, nor do they confer sinecures upon their 
cousins : there is no reason why the people should dis- 
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like an inequality of rank which is attended by n: 
humiliation for themselves: it is not even pre 
tended by those who attack the Upper Houce tha: 
the Peers are likely to throw out Bills demanded b; 
the general voice. It is alsc quite certain that n 
official corruption, bribery or money-making, ca 
be charged upon any ministers or statesmen who 
helong to that House. I say that the people do 
understand these things—not all the people, but 
most. Let it be conceded that they have been led 
to this better mind partly by the improvement oi 
the daily Press, which teaches by methods of im 
proved regard for truth ; partly, also, that they have 
been led to a better mind by the improvement ot 
their education ; partly by the broadening effect of 
cheap postal arrangements, cheap and easy com- 
munication, anda closer connection with lands 
across the sea. 

The Pageant of 1897 presented, to the millions 
who witnessed it, for the first time in history 
something like the outward and visible sign of 
the country’s greatness. It was not complete ; it 
was not adequate ; there were grave omissions ; but 
it taught great lessons which sank deep into the 
mind. As it rode slowly along, the men of Asia, 
the men of Africa, the men of America, the men of 
Australia, the men of the Isles, the men of the Far East, 
proclaimed aloud the great and marvellous extent ard 
strength of the Empire. Those who looked on, 
those who understood, trembled at the sight. For 
it was not intended as a Pageant of Pride and Vain- 
glory, it was a Pageant of Praise and Thanks. 
giving and Gratitude. And when the long pro- 
cession closed with the Queen, the Head and Chief 
of all that had gone before, there were tears and 
sobs, as well as shouts, tears and prayers and sobs 
and softened hearts. For it seemed to all as it 
this miracle had been wrought by a woman. Once 
more it was whispered as she passed, ‘* Dux Femina 
Facti’”—a woman has raised the Emyire. 

Many tl ere were who saw in the Pageant the 
triumph of the English Constitution. It could 
only be under such a Constitution, they thought, 
that this expansion of the race could take place. 
For, consider the effect of our laws in one 
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respect. The elder son succeeds to the estate, the younger sons go 
out into the world, the elder son succeeds to the rank and the privi- 
leges of rank, the younger sons belong to the mass of the people, 
There is no aristocratic caste, yet there is an aristocracy, each family 
of which preserves, in the title of its chief, the memory of distinction 
in arms, in arts, in manufacture, in statesmanship, in law. Itis surely 
good to preserve these memories; it is good to point to these families 
as a proof of the rewards—the abiding rewards— which the nation 
can confer upon such men and their descendants. These families are 
scattered about over the whole country; they are centres, they 
provide leaders ; they should be, and often are, centres and leaders 
of light and culture. And at the head of the aristocracy is the Koyal 
Family, and the first Peer of the Realm is the Prince of Wales. 

The dispersion of the younger 
sons causes a continual movement 
up and down the social ladder. 
Some are always going down; 
some climb up a little and then 
fall. The lad of enterprise goes 
out to a co‘ony and there enters 
upon a new life, none the worse 
for being the son of a Peer, and 
joins the new society of Colonists, 
no way unfitted for the rough life 
of the farm or ranch because he 
was educated at Eton. His sons 
go up or they go down. The 
family history helps them up; 
perhaps they forget the family 
history altogether as they sink 
lower and lower. My point is 
chiefly this: that always in all our 
Colonies and at home there is a 
constant movement and a healthy 
movement in the strata of society, 
some climbing up and some sink- 
ing down. More than half of the 
Hlouse of Lords are new families ; 
in every calling one may find the 
lad who steps up ; he rises out of 
the ranks of the working men ; he 
becomes a master; his 
comes a professional man ;_ his 
grandson becomes a Judge anda 
Peer and creates a new family. 
That the old families should re- 
main in honour, while the new 
families come up and are added 
to the old, their equals in honour, 
their inferiors only in the long list 
of distinguished members, seems 
to me a happy development of our 
institutions and of the greatest 
importance in encouraging the 
courage and the enterprise of the 
younger folk. 

There is another advantage in 
an ascending scale of rank. To 
place the Sovereign on the Throne 
with nothing between him and 
the House of Commons would 
create a situation full of peril. 
Even the American Constitution 
carefully provided a second House. 
Again, the country wants a class 
which has nothing to gain for 
itself, apart from the nobler ambi- 
tions, which can forward objects, 
promote associations and encourage 
effort. I know that there are many 
in the House of Lords for whom 
this cannot now be said, but there 
are also many of whom it can be 
said. These are the natural leaders, 
especially in local effurts—they are 
most useful, they supply offices 
which the poor man cannot fill, 
they take up duties which to the 
needy man would present tempta- 
tions and lead to scandals. Now 
the Prince of Wales is, above all, 
sucha man. He does not want to 
make money out of anything ; he 
has no ambitions of his own, no 
petty interests, no selfish ends; he 
is a natural leader by birth and 
place ; he has been a true leader 
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but one figure. He heard afterwards that the Prince, with others 
of the Royal Family, was riding beside that figure. But he saw 
nothing, only the figure which then represented the whole of this 
Empire, and was now on her way to thank God in the name of the 
nation. 
‘* Lest we forget! 
We shall not forget 


Lest we forget,” cried the poet. 


CHAPTER 


THE GROWPH OP EMPIRE 


XIV. 


THE life of King Edward commences only four years after th: 
accession of the late Queen. 


He has thus lived nearly through the 
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roamed over by wandering Llacks at i:lmost the worst and lowest 
stage of barbarism. Few, very few, even of the carly settlers, 
knew of the possibilities opening out for these agricultural lands ; 
few statesman at home had as yet the smallest perception of wha 
might happen in the distant future: none could possibly guess the 
immediate future that awaited them. I have thought that it was a 
special good fortune for the Australian colonies that they remained 
so long under the rule of the Colonial Offic , simply because ncither 
the Secretary of State nor any of the permanent officials knew 
anything whatever of their value and their possibilities. 

Indeed, in the Thirties, the Imperial idea had died out, if it had 
ever been held ; the Colonies were actually cons dered a source of 
danger ; successive Ministnes were too much occupied with affairs 
at home to pay heed to those of 
Canada and Australiaand the Cape. 
All the Colonies, in fact, were 
neglected or were considered only as 
places to which young men ot 
good family could be sent as Gover- 
Emigrants—this was the 
most amusing blunder—were en- 
couraged to go out to the L nited 
States—actually toa country less 
friendly then than France—rather 
than to our own Co.onies, which 
were praying with outstretched 
hands for more men, more men, to 
share their wealth. Not one 
Colonial Secretary, until very re- 
cently, had even begun to grasp the 
fact that Providence has actually 
offered to the Anglo-Saxon race 
the Fmpire over 9 third part 
of the whole world, with the 
responsibilities and duties attached 
to that Empire, and has made 
them, unless they throw away the 
chance, the ruling factor in the 
causes of } eace, frecdom and culti- 
vation. No such offer has ever 
before been made to any 
** Let the Colonies go,” was the cry 
of the so-called Manchester school. 
‘*Why encumber ourselves with 
the unexampled majesty and the 
glory offered to our race, so 
that our little trade at home may 
prosper, and our manufacturers 
may grow rich?” Fools! For 
they could not see that in the 
direction of the Colonies lay the 
way of wealth ! 

In New Zealand the changes 
which the King has witnessed 
are even more startling. At his 
birth no real colonisation of the 
country had been yet attempted. 
It was not until the year 13839 
that the first settlement was planted 
en the islands. It was in the year 
of the King’s birth that New 
Zealand was first formed into a 
Colony. At the present moment 
there is a population of*nearly a 
million, though it has had no g Id 
rush or diamond fields to increase 
its numbers, 

In Africa there were a few 
unhealthy settlements in the west, 
and in the south there was the Cape 
Colony, chiefly inhabited by dis- 
affected Dutch—still, alas! dis- 
affected. What are our African 
possessions now? Think what the 
last sixty years’ history of African 
exploration and African conquest 
means. With what bloodshed, 
what victories, what enterprise, 
what expenditure, that expansion 
has been accomplished! Com- 
pare the map of Africa of the year 
1841 with that of the present year 
and ask how those changes have 


nors. 


race. 


been effected. 

Again, the Canada of 1841 con- 
sisted of Upper and Lower Canada, 
with a population of a million and 


a half. It now stretches across 


by ability and aptitude. 

This is not the place to defend 
such an aristocracy as our own, 
but the memory of that great and 
wonderful day when the long line ended with Queen Victoria, the 
Prince of Wales riding at her right, recalls strange and unaccustomed 
thoughts, and made one realise not only what the -mpire is, but by 
what 9 strange development of old Te 


innovations the Empire became possible. 


onic customs and Norman 
The Procession, I say, was not complete. There wanted some- 
thing more besides the show of arms, the presence of Colonial 
Ministers, and the carriages filled with There 
wanted the recognition of Learning and Science, Literature and 


Ambassadors. 


Art. There should have been added open carriages containing the 
Chancellors and Vice-Chancellors of the Universities. the Lord 
Chancellor and the Judges, the Presidents of the Koyal Academics, 


the President of the Royal Society, and other learned and scientific 
bodies a ss 


When the Queen passed a certain point there was one among the 
Spectators whose eyes were blinded at the moment so that he saw 


DUKE OF CLARENCE AND 


FROM THE PORTRAIT BY PROFESSOR HUBERT HERKOMEK, R.A. 


the marvellous fortune which so uniformly 
Victoria 


whole sixty years of 


attended the reign of good fortune which makes us 


tremble for the future, lest we neglect the dutics imposed upon us 
by the gifts of Providence. Let us consider something of this good 
fortune. 


At the King’s birth, the whole population of Australia, including 
Tasmania, was under 100,000, It is now between three and four 
millions, of whom more than half have been born in the country, 
while the great citics of Melbourne and Sydney number, cach, a 
population of between a quarter of a million and three hundred 
thousand In other words the King in his own lifetime has seen 
continent actually begin its history of progress, trade, and 
ind s- 


i whol 
industry, and carry it on to the point of crowded cities, vast 
tries, and wealth. In his) childhood 
neglected and unheeded ; parts of the contine nt were still used as 
convict settlements ; vast districts fertile and now settled were then 


accumulated Australia was 
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the whole of Northern America. 
It has a rapidly increasing popu- 
latio’ of nearly six millions, its 
cities have multiplicd, its trade has multiplied a hundrediold, new 
provinces have sprung into existence Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Assiniboia, Alberta, Athabasca, British Columbia—while the 
discovery of gold at Klondyke has caused a rush of thousands in 
search of sudden wealth, and has erected a flourishing city almost 
within the Arctic Circle. 

The future historian of Great Britain in this century will not fail 
to remind his readers how all the conditions were in a conspiracy 
to enable Great Britain to seize upon, to hold, and to occupy un- 


questioned and undisturbed, these fair places of the carth. In the 
midst of a struggle prolonged for nearly a quarter of a century, a 
strug not only against a military despotism which at one time 


world, but even for national 
There 
Trance, and the 


o overwhelm the whole 
at Britain held command of the seas. 
one could 


Trench navy failed in her attempt at naval supremacy. 


threatened 
existence, Gr was but 


Power which meet her on the ocean 


Russia was 
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not yet ready ; she is not ready after a hundred years; there was 
no Germany ; and Spain was already far advanced in decrepitude. 
As for the United States, which might have disputed with us the 
Australian Colonies, they were engaged in filling up the vast terri- 
tories now clothed with towns which were then the home of Red 
Indians and the haunt of the buffalo. The population of the States 
when the King was an infant was twelve millions only; it is now 
nearly eighty millions ; the lands are filling fast; the States have 
abandoned their old policy of seclusion, and have now practically 
joined the countries which have colonies and possessions and inte- 
rests in other parts of the world. Now had the Napoleonic dream 
of a fatal glory never seized upon the French mind, to the real 
undoing of France for a hundred years at least ; had the French 
continued at peace with the world and remained free for expansion, 
one cannot doubt that the occupation of Australia and New Zealand 
would have awakened the most vehement opposition. In common 
decency we could not have taken all; the Cape would have remained 
Dutch ; there might have been a partition in India ; Quebec might 
have been returned to the French. As things have happened, 
France enjoyed the glory of barren victories and conquests impossible 
to be permanent ; she also experienced the defeats and humiliations 
which followed ; and the solid fruits of victory remained with us. 
The tutors of the future King did not probably point out 
tohim the very remarkable fact —hardly understood or noticed at that 
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time—that all these Colonies, as they grew and developed, became, 
without considering the question at all, or asking what was to be 
said on the other side, practically Republics. There are now four 
great nations—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa— 
which are to all intents and purposes Republics. There is the 
Governor ; he no longer rules as in the last century, he now reigns 
by means of Parliaments and Cabinets ; the people govern them- 
selves, they have taken over the whole of the Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tions and liberties, to which they have added ideas and teaching more 
democratic even than those of the great American Republic. They 
are loyal, partly on account of personal affection for the King, partly 
from the habit of looking back to these islands as their home, partly 
because modern loyalty involves no sacrifice of freedom, no surrender 
of principle ; partly because they do not feel themselves, as yet, 
capable of self-defence if a combination—say of Russia and France 
—were to attack them without the defence of the Imperial Navy. 
The growth of the Colonial Democracy is a symptom of the times 
which might have been expected by philosophers, but was not 
recognised by Statesmen in the boyhood of the King; it is a 
development which he cannot fail to have observed and to have 
watched with singular interest. For, as he must know full well, 
the question will one day arise whether it will not be better for each 
of these four great nations to become independent of the Mother 
Country, yet federated and joined with her in an alliance and a 
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friendship perpetual and not to be dissolved. It may be that some 
of the British desire and respect for rank will arise in these countries 
and will spread among them. I do not think that this is likely to 
happen, because the majority of the people must always be working 
men, and this class, while it makes no objection to an aristocracy 
which is an ancient institution stripped of the old privileges, not 
felt as oppressive, or hated as insolent, would certainly object to its 
introduction into a country whose ideas have always been repugnant 
to the creation of artificial and hereditary inequality. The States 
of America have now long passed their first hundred years ; they 
have become a nation of some age—certainly not of yesterday ; but 
there has never been the slightest indication among any of the 
people, rich or poor, in favour of creating an aristocracy of birth. 
The changes which the King has witnessed at home are as great and 
startling. The increased facilities of communication have enabled the 
people to get about the country freely and cheaply ; the land hasbeen 
opened out to its occupants ; the better sort travel everywhere ; there 
is no longer any of the former illiteracy left; education is uni- 
versal, and it is free; public libraries are rising in every town; 
the people have begun to read books as well as newspapers ; 
the popular journals circulate by the million ; art schools stand 
side by side with libraries; the manufactures of the country 
are increased a hundred{old; the franchise has been so much es 
tended that there is little room left for reform ; privileges of rank 
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have been curtailed ; the offices of Government are 
thrown open to competition ; there has arisen a 
mighty army of Volunteers for the defence of the 
country ; the standards of life and of comfort have 
been raised among the working classes ; food is 
cheap and abundant; wages have been raised ; 
hours are shortened ; the Church of England has 
acq ired a new life and new popularity ; if she does 
not commit suicide, there are possibilities of 
developments which may make her more powerful 
and more widely spread than the Church of Rome ; 
the housing of the people is better ; their clothing 
is more substantial; the children are protected 
from the old tyranny of early labour and long hours. 

What more? All these changes, and many more, 
has the King witnessed. As a boy he gazed out 
upon the Solent covered with stately three-deckers 
and noble sailing ships; as a man he has seen that 
sea charged with still nobler vessels propelled by 
steam, equipped with guns such as Nelson never 
dreamed of seeing; he has seen the Art of War 
transformed by the invention of weapons which can 
carry on a murderous battle against an invisible 
enemy, 

He has lived through the Revolutions of 1848, 
the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the number- 
less ttle wars to which at a thousand points the 
Empire is liabl-. He has lived through the dangers 
of Chartism, Fenianism, Socialism. He has wit- 
nessed the Emancipation of Women and their 
admission into almost every field of intellectual 
achievement. He has witnessed the growth and unity of Germany, 
the still further decay of Turkey, the addition of Italy and Japan to 
the Great Powers of the world, the apparent collapse of China. 

As for the advance of science one cannot attempt to appreciate 
it. In surgery the introduction of anzsthetics, in medicine the 
discovery of bacteria, in science the conquest of electricity, the 
levelopment of photography, the preservation of speech, the anni- 
hilation of distance with the telegraph and the telephone, the power 
of seeing through solid bodies; these and a thousand other inven- 
tions mark not only the reign of Queen Victoria but also the life of 
the King as Prince of Wales. 

When he looks back upon the past and considers the things that 
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he has known, the changes that he has witnessed, he must acknow- 
ledge with gratitude that there are some things which have not been 
changed, some things which there is no desire to change, such as, to 
repeat once more, the loyalty of the country to the Crown, the 
respect and affection of the nation to himselfand Queen Alexandra. 


WALTER BESANT. 
(VOT.—Thus sar the narrative of Sir Walter Besant, whose greatly 
reeretted death in the spring of 1901 precluded any Surther detailed account 
of the King's career. From this point the continuance of his work was under- 
taken by Mr. Charles Lyve, the bnglish biographer of Prince Bitmarck, 
William I. of Germany ant Alexanter [11. of Kuss‘a, and w'o has hat the 
advantage of being pres:nt at all the chi:f ceremonies counectes th the pas.ing 
oY Queen Victoria and the Accession of Ning Edward V'11,—Ev, Gravuic.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 
AFTER THE JUBILEE 


THE social festivities in connection with th 
Diamond Jubilee may be said to have culminated 
in the Duchess of Devonshire’s fancy-dress ball, 
at which the future King appeared in th 
splendid and well-becoming costume of the Grand 
Master of the Knights Hospitallers of Malta. And 
well entitled was the I’rince to assume the guise o/ 
this noble Samaritan order—seeing that he had 
instituted the Jubilee Memorial Fund called afte: 
himself in aid of the hospitals of London, which, by 
the force of his advocacy and the magic of his 
name, he was to be the means of bringing up, hy 
the end of the Jubilee year, to the total of 
227,553/., and before the close of the century to 
366,90%/. Moreover, in the year succeeding thi 
Jubilee he inaugurated and became President 
of the League of Mercy, possessing a national 
network organisation analogous to that of the 
Primrose League, of which the object was to act as 
the advocate and feeder of the Hospital Fund (now 
known as King Edward’s Hospital Fund), one of 
the finest memorials to the virtues of our great 
Queen which had yet been set up. 

At the constituent meeting of the Mercy League 
in Marlborough House (December, 1898), the 
Prince was careful to explain that it was ‘* based on 
the plan of the Guild founded by the late Duchess 
of Teck,” whose loss her Royal kinsman had to deplore in the 
previous autumn. The death of this most popular, because most 
beneficent and most English of all our princesses—the cousin of one 
Queen and the mother of another to be—was a most as deeply felt 
by the public as it was by the Heir Apparent, who had always been 
most affectionately devoted to his kinswoman of Cambridge. Ile 
had been the first to call on her when she was able to receive 
visitors after undergoing a serious operation in the spring ; he had 
congratulated her on the popular plaudits which she had elicited on 
the day of the great Jubilee procession, and no one was more 
shocked than he on hearing of her sudden decease. The funeral 
scene in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where the Prince of Wales, 
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with his Consort at his side, represented his Royal mother, was 
almost the only shadow which had fallen across the sunny path of 
the Jubilee year. 

To the Duke snd Duchess of York the blew was all the more cruel 
and depressing by the force of contrast, since they had but just returned 
froma triumphal progress through the most interesting pe rts of Ireland, 
asthe representatives of the Queen. For many years the task + frepre- 
senting Her Ma‘esty at social and public functions had devolved upon 
her eldest heir—a task of which the performance had already 
const tuted him the Sovereign of Society long before he became 
Monarch of the Realm. But since the Duke of York, by the death 
of his elder brother, had stepped into the succession to he Crown, 
it was necessary that he should be trained for the fulfilment of his 
destiny by the exercise of some of 
those functions which had_ hitherto 
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Lord and Lady Warwick, the latter, one Sunday afternoon, drove 
her Royal guest over to Barford to take tea with the veteran agitator 
in his cottage home. A week or two later the Prince—sich the range 
of his social sympathies, from the hut of a ploughman to the palace 
of a plutocrat—was the guest of Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild 
at Waddesdon Manor, Bucks, and here it was that he met with the 
most serious mishap which had ever yet befallen him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS 


On July 18, 1898, the nation was alarmed by the news that 
the Prince of Wales had met with a serious accident at Waddesdon 
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MacCormac, Sir Francis Laking, and Sir Thomas Smith. In view 
of the deep and universal public interest, not to say anxiety, aroused 
by his accident, the Prince caused a detailed account of it and of his 
condi.ion to be issued, and everyone was delighted, though not 
surprised, to hear from his doctors that the illustrious patient was 
‘*bearing the enforced restraint with exemplary patience and good 
temper.” 

After a due consideration of the case, the Prince’s medical attend- 
ants decided to abstain from an operation, trusting that time, nature, 
splints, and other appliances would duly do their curative work. 
Lord Lister had also been called in; and the Sultan, in h's tender 
solicitude for the welfare of England’s future King, had even offered to 
contribute the famous Turkish surgcon, Djemal Pasha, to the circle 

of his A’sculapian attendants—a noble 
act of courtesy which recalled the 


fallen to the lot of his father. In this 
way the representative burden which 
had hitherto pressed upon the shoul- 
ders of the Prince of Wales—as the 
world reposed on the back of Atlas— 
had come to be decidedly less by the | 
co-operation of his son, whose tour 
in Ireland was a case in point ; never- 
theless, his father continued to lead 
the busiest of lives, an! to do an 
amount of social and cere.: onial busi- 
ness which would have used up the 
strength of halfa dczen ordinary mer. 

His speeches alone in the years suc- 
ceeding the Jubilee would make a 
volume — speeches always clear and 
sensible, if conventionally phrased, as 
lecame his position; while a bulky 
catalogue could be compiled of the 
places he visited ; the benevolent and 
other meetings at which he actew. as 
chairman, the tedious dinners he at- 
tended, and the thousand and one 
other various functions which he 
graced with his presence, impressing 
all his hesrers by his unfailing tact and 
his consummate knowledge of our 
national life and character. The re- 
proach that he does not understand 
his own subjects is one which cannot 
be brought against King Edward ; 
but, on the other hand, it may be 
owned that no other monarch ever 
enjoyed, or ever courted, such oppor- 
tunities of making himself acquainted 
with the social and political institu- 
tions of his country —down to the very 
smallest details, 

No man had a higher respect than 
Mr. Gladstone for the character of the 
present King, and this admiration was 
reciprocated by H.R.H.—from the 
point of view at least of the Liberal 
leader’s personal qualities. In 1$8o, 
when Lord Beaconsfield was deprived 
of power, the Prince of Wales, who 
had just returned from the Continent, 
at once repaired to the new Premier’s 
house to congratulate him on his re- 
turn to office. Nothing had given 
H.R.H. more annoyance than when, 
at the opening of the Imperial Insti- 
tute in 1893, the Grand Old Man of 
the House of Commons was hissed by 
some unmannerly Jingoes. Once even 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
allowed themselves—a unique com- 
pliment—to be photographed with 
Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone, though this, 
it is true, was after the Liberal states- 
man’s final retirement from politics ; 
and when at last he passed away, in 
the spring of 1898, the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York were 
the chief pall-bearers at his funeral 
in Westminster Abbey, while the 
Princess and her daughter-in-law were 
also present in the deepest mourning. 

Having thus acted as chief pall- 
bearer at the funeral of Mr. Gladstone, 
it was not suprising that, in the spring 
of the following year. the Prince of 
Wales should have taken the chair at 
a representative meeting, convoked by 
the Duke of Westminster, to consider 
the best means of raising a national 
memorial to the late Liberal chief, 
“‘worthy of him and worthy of the 
county.” ** No one,” said the King 
on this occasion, ‘*has a greater ad- 
miration for the statesmanlike qualities of Mr. Gladstone, or felt 
more deeply the friendship I bore him, than myself.” Nevertheless, 
the public response to the appeal for subscriptions to the Gladstone 
memorial scheme proved far from commensurate with the expecta- 
tions of his fricnds. 

Another politician for whom the King has ever had the greatest 
regard, and in whom, indeed, he took considerable pride, was Mr. 
Joseph Arch, M.P., who had raised himself from the position of a 
ploughman to that of a parliamentarian, like Mr. Henry Broadhurst. 
As representing the agricultural district of Norfolk, in which Sand- 
ringham is situated, Mr. Arch was always referred to by the Prince 
as ‘*my member,” and in the summer of 1598, when on a visit lo 


splendid chivalry of the Soldan Saladin 
in hastening to despatch his Hakim, 
or body physician, to assuage the 
raging fever of his Christian adver- 
sary, Richard Lion-Heart, as recorded 
in ** The Talisman.” Equally gratify- 
ing to the Koyal sufferer in Pall Mall 
were the telegrams of sym) athy and of 
inquiry which poured in upon him 
from all parts of the world, and 
which acted as a welcome and effec- 
tive medicine to the mind that could 
not but be slightly depressed by the 
sufferings of the body. Fora man of 
the Prince’s active habits, it was most 
irksome to submit to the necessary 
restraints imposed on him by the con- 
d tions of his cure, but everything was 
done to relieve the tedium of his con- 
valescence ; and among other amuse- 
ments provided for him was the 
connection of his room by electro- 
phone with some of the chief theatres 
and music-halls, and even with a 
church, where he heard Canon Fleming 
refer to the accident and the national 
anxiety which it had occasioned. 

Presently this anxiety was relieved 
by the announcement that the Prince’s 
doctors had offered no objection to his 
exchanging Pall Mall for the Solent 
as an invalid resort ; and on July 30, 
only twelve days after his accident, 
H.R.H. was carefully conveyed to 
Portsmouth, where a bevy of blue- 
jackets, tender in hand as in heart, 
carried him on board the Royal yacht 
Osborne, which dropped its anchor in 
Cowes Roads. Here, next day, he was 
visited by his royal mother from 
Osborne House, who found him in 
excellent spirits and constant com- 
munication between the royal yacht 
and the castle was maintained by 
means of wireless telegraphy, in which 
the royal patient was very much in- 
terested. Kecumbent under a glass 
awning on the after deck, the Prince 
took great delight in watching all the 
incidents of the Cowes Regatta; 
though his pleasure was suddenly 
marred by intelligence from Copen- 
hagen which deprived him of the com- 
panionship of the devoted wile who 
had hitherto been his tenderest and 
most assiduous nurse. 

News reached the Princess of Wales 
that her mother had fallen so seriously 
ill as to induce her to hasten away 
from the couch of her convalescent 
husband to what ultimately proved to 
be the deathbed of a beloved parent, 
leaving her daughter, Princess Victoria, 
to take her place on the Oshorme— 
such the intricate web of human ex- 
perience which falls to the lot of the 
highest as well as the humblest. Three 
days later it was announced that no 
further bulletins would be issued from 
the Osborn-, as the Prince’s progress 
was so satisfactory. Accompanied by 
his relatives and some of his private 
friends, the Prince was now able to 
take short cruises up and down the 
Solent, which were at last followed by 
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Manor. Contradictory rumours were afloat, but the truth was that, 
in descending a spiral staircase, the Prince had missed his footing, 
and that the extreme effort he then made to recover his balance 
resulted in the fracture of his left knee-cap, or, in medical 
language, ‘caused a rupture of the insertion of the left quadriceps 
extensor muscle, which tore away with itat the same time the upper 
portion of the patella.” The gap between the fagments amounted 
to a little more than two inches. This was the diagnosis which had 
resulted from the application of the Rontgen rays to the Prince’s 
fractured limb, after he had been carefully transferred the same 
afternoon from Waddesdon to Marlborough House, where he was at 


once atiended by the best surgeons in London, including Sir William 


a more prolonged trip to Plymouth 
and Torquay, when he paid a visit to 
Mount Edgcumbe, landing and driving 
in the park. On September 2, after his 
return to Cowes, he was allowed to 
stand up for the first time and walk a distance of three feet ; on 
the 8th he was able to go up to Osborne in an invalid chair ; on the 
14th he left for Balmoral, whence he returned to London about the 
middle of October, in time to receive and congratulate Lord Kitchener 
fresh from his great victory at Omdurman ; and _ before the end of 
November the /ancet announced to the nation the complete 
recovery of the Prince. 

A pattern Prince of the constitutional kind, H.R.H. had also 
prov.d a most exemplary patient during the long interruption of his 
usual habits; and what had distressed him most during this period 
was the fact that he had not been able to journey to Copenhagen at 


the end of September and attend the funeral of his Koyal 
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mother-in-law of Denmark, to whom he had always been 
tenderly attached. He was represented at her obsequies by the 
Duke of York, while the Duke of Cambridge was similarly sent 
by the Queen. 

But this was not the first time that the Prince had been in danger 
of life and limb, for in the course of his career he had experienced 
some very narrow escapes. While still a boy he had been very 
nearly shot at a game battue by Earl Canning ; a few years later, 
when a youth of sixteen, whilst on a tour in the Lake district, he had 
slipped and rolled down a steep mountain side for a distance 
of nearly 100 feet; again at Heidelberg, in September, 1861, 
where he met the Princess Alexandra the second time—their 
first meeting having been shortly before in the cathedral of Spires 
he had but risen from a chair when a huge chandelier, weighing 
several hundredweight, fell on it and shattered it into fragments ; in 
1874, the Duke ot Rutland’s yacht Sharé had come into collision 
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with Count Batthyany’s yacht, on which the Prince was sailing ; on 
another occasion, when touring in Palestine, the Prince had 
narrowly escaped drowning when bathing in the Dead Sea; once, 
too, he had been bowled over in the Row by a runaway horse, 
while at Compiégne, when hunting with the French Emperor, he and 
his horse had been similarly ‘*downed”’ by the sudden cross rush of a 
stag ; when helping to handle the hose at a fire which broke out in 
Marlborough House in the early seventies, the Prince had all but 
fallen a victim to the flames by the giving way of the floor on which 
he was standing ; while, soon after his accession to the throne, the 
nation was to be alarmed at hearing that their new King had 
narrowly escaped being killed by the falling of the mast of Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s racing yacht, Shamrock //., the challenger for the 
America Cup, on which His Majesty was cruising in the Solent. 

But all these personal dangers were as nothing to the life-peril 
from which the Prince providentially escaped in the second year 
following his recovery from the accident to his knee. On April 4, 
1900, the Prince and Princess of Wales reached Brussels on 
their way to pay a family visit in Copenhagen. After a short 
halt at the Gare du Nord, during which the Prince had alighted 
and walked freely about the station, the Royal train was about 
to resume its course, when a lad of about sixteen jumped upon the 
footboard and fired two shots with a revolver at H.R.H. through 
the window of his saloon, but without hitting him. The would- 
be assassin was about to fire a third time when the stationmaster 
rushed forward and seized him, rolling with him on the platform. 
But for his timely intervention—which was subsequently acknow- 
ledged by a gold scarfpin from the Prince and the Royal Victorian 
Order with a letter of thanks from the Queen—there is no saying 
what might have happened. As it was, the Prince remained un- 
scathed, both he and his consort showing the utmost coolness ; and 
it was only after the journey had been resumed, which it was a few 
minutes after the attempt, that the Princess began to show, naturally 
enough, signs of the terrible ordeal she had gone through. 

It turned out that this would-be murderer was a rather crack- 
brained *prentice tinsmith, Jean Baptiste Sipido by name, whose 
feeble wits had been further confused by the teachings of Anarchist 
literature, and, what was much worse, by the ravings and misrepre- 
sentations of the Anglophobe and pro-Boer Press, which drew its 
inspiration and its ** facts” from the central fountain of anti-English 
war-lies at Brussels. On the very night before the Prince’s arrival 
at Brussels, there had been held there a public meeting, at which 
several speakers said, ‘*the Prince of Wales will be here to-morrow. 
Let us let him know our feelings in regard to this iniquitous war in 
South Africa.” 

Sipido himself, when questioned as to the motives for his wicked 
act, excitedly replied that ** he wanted to kill the Prince who had 
been the cause of so many thousands being slaughtered in South 
Africa ””—a confession which completely stultified the contention of 
the Belgian Press, now confronted with the almost inevitable 
consequence of its shameless mendacity, that Anarchism was solely 
responsible for Sipido’s outrage. As it was, the ravings of the 
Ultramontane which induced Kullman, the journeyman 
cooper, to level his pistol against the head of Bismarck at Kissingen, 
during the war Church and State in 
it is equally certain that Sipido found analogous instigation to 
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use his revolver against the breast of the Prince of Wales in the 
revilings and misrepresentations of the Belgian Pres during the war 
between Boer and Briton in South Africa. 

Throughout the British Empire there was burning indignation 
at the dastardly attempt on the life of the popular and beloved heir 
to ils throne ; and by the time the Prince reached Copenhagen on 
the following evening he found thousands of congratulatory tele- 
grams waiting for him from all parts of the world, His reception 
in the Danish capital was of the most cordial kind, but nothing 
compared with the enthusiasm which, a fortnight later, greeted His 
Royal Highness on his return to England—both at Dover, where 
the pier was lined with troops, and at Charing Cross, where he was 
welcomed home by cheering crowes—the company on the platform 
including the Duke of York, the King of Sweden, and the Belgian 
Minister. 


Queen Victoria’s life had been attempted—or at least personal 
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THE CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S SECOND 


outrage had been offered Her Majesty—five times in the course of 
her reign. But this was the first time that the life of the heir to the 
throne had heen aimed at, and it was a new link in the bonds of 
iffection between him and his future subjects that he had now 
successfully the gauntlet. of — bullet-fire. How touched 
was the Prince himself by this new proof of the hold which 
he had established on the love of his fellow-countrymen may 
be seen from the acknowledgment he issued on returning from 
Copenhagen :— 


run 


“* Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S.W, 
“T have been deeply touched by the numerous expressions of 
sympathy ,and goodwill addressed to me on the occasion of the 
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providential escape of the Princess of Wales and myself from the 
danger we have lately passed through. 

‘*From every quarter of the globe, from the Queen’s subjects 
throughout the world, as well as from the representatives and 
inhabitants of foreign countries, have these manifestations of 
sympathy proceeded, and on my return to this country I received a 
welcome so spontaneous and hearty that I felt I was the recipient of a 
most gratifying tribute of genuine goodwill. 

** Such proofs of kind and generous feeling are naturally most 
highly prized by me, and will ever be cherished in my memory. 

‘* ALBERT EDWARD.” 


On his way back from Copenhagen to London the Prince of 
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Wales had been treated to a great and pleasurable surprise at 
Altona, where he found the station resonant with the familiar 
notes of our national anthem. These flattering notes procee- 
ded from the band of a colour-carrying guard of honour, 
formed by a whole company from the local garrison, which 
the Emperor had ordered out to salute his Royal uncle on his 
passage across German soil; and with this guard of honour was 
the Kaiser himself, who had secretly journeyed from Berlin for 
the purpose, as well as his sailor-brother, Prince Henry, whom 
he had summoned across from Kiel. On the other hand, 
however, what was anything but pleasing to the British 
people was the slack and shifty manner in which the would-be 
assassin of the Prince was handled by the Belgian courts of 
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justice. Sipido, it is true, was 
found guilty, but acquitted by 
the jury on the ground of his 
irresponsibility, and ordered to 
be placed at the disposal of the 
Government until he — reached 
the mature age of one-and-twenty. 
Set at liberty he 
Paris, and, in answer to a 
question on the subject in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Balfour 
stated that ‘* Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment had informed the Belgian 
Government that they considered 
the resultof the proceedings in 
connection with Sipido to be a 
grave and most unfortunate mis- 
carriage of justice—(cheers) —and 
that they had learned with great 
surprise and regret that the 
Belgian Government had not seen 
fit to detain Sipido pending a 
decision as to the course they 
should take in view of the verdict 
of the jury.” In reply the Belgian 
Government argued that Sipido 
had escaped to France during 
the three days’ interval to which 
he was entitled for deciding 
wheth r he should appeal. But 
this reasoning imposed on no 
one, seeing that what the friends 
of justice had claimed was, not 
illegal arrest, but ordinary police 
surveillance, the lack of which had 
enabled Sipido to. slip away to 
France — whence, it is true, he 
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the care of the Belgian police, 
though the debates of the subject 
in the French Chamber revealed a feeling anything but fricndly 
to England 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
WAR AND SORRCW 


Just three months before the breaking out of the Boer War, the 
Prince of Wales, in the presence of a vast assemblage of spectators, 
had reviewed 27,000 Metropolitan Volunteers on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade ; and the ease with which he sat his horse was a visible proof 
of his_complete recovery from his knee accident of the previous 
summer. The occasion of this very fine military display was an 
epoch marking one. Just exactly a century before this George IIT., 
in Hyde Park, had held a similar review of the Volunteers who, 
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the first of their kind, had rallied round their country’s flag at the 
threat of an invasion from Napoleon the Great; and now His 
Majesty’s great-grandson, Albert Edward, the heir to our throne, 
was paying a similar compliment to the citizen soldiers who had 
been called into being, in 1859, by the restless and menacing policy 
of Napoleon the Little. 

Sudden and swift was the rush of events. In the September of 
this year, the Prince of Wales, at Ballater, had presented a new 
set of colours to the 1st Gordon Highlanders, of Dargai fame—he 
being honorary colonel of the regiment, raised in what it was his 
homely custom to call ‘*our part of Scotland ;” and within three 
months of this time the same Gordons were serving as a rally for 
the Highland Brigade, which, for the first time in all its glorious 
history, had to endure the unspeakable bitterness of repulse—before 
the hail of Mauser bullets from the wire-entangled Boer trenches 
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at Magersfontein. None more 
than the Heir Apparent felt the 
humiliation of that black Decem- 
ber week with its threefold disasters 
at Stormberg, Magersfontein, and 
Colenso—all the more as he had 
been so gratified and elated by the 
previous repulse of the Boers at 
Ladysmith on November 9, the 
first time his birthday had been 
celebrated by a Royal salute with 
shotted guns. 

The war had not been many 
wecks old before the Queen at 
Windsor received a visit from the 
German Emperor and Empress, 
accompanied by two of their 
younger sons; and on the Prince 
of Wales, naturally enough, fell 
the heaviest part of the pleasant 
duty of entertaining his Imperial 
Majesty, whom, among. other 
things, he took with him down 
to Sandringham to enjoy some of 
the finest cover shooting that 
could be got in Fngland. 

Engrossed as he was in the 
vicissitudes of the war, the Prince, 
nevertheless, continued to respond 
to all the worthy calls that were 
made upon his patronage and co 
operation in the field of public 
beneficence — life-boats, agricul 
tural shows, art needlework, and a 
hundred and one other subjects 
On two occasions in the spring of 
1900, his speeches were of particular 
excellence. One was delivered at 
the opening of the Education 
Exhibition in the Imperial Insti 
tute, when the Prince gave a lucid summary of the progress ol 
popular enlightenment during the reign of his mother. 

The other address by the Prince, above referred to, was one 
on workmen’s dwellings and cheap trains, which was_ pro- 
nounced, even by the Radical Press, to be ‘ admirable.” 
‘“The housing of the working classes,” said H.R. H., ‘is 
a subject in which I have long taken a deep interest. As long 
ago as 1884 I was a member of the Royal Commission on 
the subject, and I had an opportunity then of becoming acquainted 
with the evils attendant upon the existence of insanitary dwellings. 
I then personally informed myself of the conditions actually existing, 
by visiting, in several parts of London, some of the most unhealthy 
districts. I have watched with deep interest the development of the 
question since that time.” ‘* Lord Nelson’s captains,” he further 
said, ‘*had a sorry fate, when their names were borrowed to 
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distinguish the streets and lanes of the foul area 
which these fair buildings have replaced.” 

The Prince’s knowledge of the improved con- 
lition of the dwellings and condition of the poor, 
which he had done so much to ameliorate, was 
not derived from official and other reports. It was 
once more gained at first hand, and the newspapers 
were full of the surprise visit which he and his consort 
had one day paid to the City Road to taste the four- 
pence-halfpenny dinner—or ¢ fill,” as the working 
poor called it—which had been provided for them by 
the Alexandra Trust. Even the humblest appur- 
tenances of the building were not overlooked, and 
the Princess was escorted by the manageress down 
to the basements, where the ‘lady diners” are 
permitted to get a ** wash and brush” gratuitously. 
‘And do the girls wash before or after dinner ?” 
asked the Princess, as she examined the shining 
brass taps and the neatly arranged towels, oh After,” 
was the reply, for roast beef and plum pudding could 
scarcely be expected, where hungry workgirls are 
concerned, to come a@ffer soap and water. ‘* How 
extraordinary !” was the comment of the Princess. 

After figuring thus as rot des gueux, or King of 
the Beggars, the Prince was surely well entitled to 
ring the changes on his position by occasionally 
devoting himself to what has been called the sport 
of Kings. In the year 1896 he had won the 
Derby with Persimmon, on which occasion it was 
said that the Black Prince was not more popular on 
his return from Cressy than was the Prince of Wales 
on his return from Epsom. But in 1900 the Prince, 
with Diamond Jubilee, won the Derby for the second 
time, and the extraordinary thing about this winner 
was that, like Persimmon, it had also been produced 
by Perdita II. and St. Simon, the couple of horses 
with which the Prince had founded his racing stud. 

‘To turn toother matters further afield, the Prince of 
Wales was deeply touched by the death of his soldier- 
nephew, Prince; Christian Victor, who had given 
his life for the Empire in South Africa in the 
same way as H.R.H.’s_ brother-in-law, Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, had also died for it in 
another part of the Dark Continent. But already 
a heavier blow had afflicted H.R.H. For within 
a few days of the date on which the King of 
Italy had been struck down by the bullets of 
Bresci—and that was only about four months 
after the Prince himself had escaped the bullets 
of Sipido—he was shocked by the news of the 
death of his brother, Duke Alfred of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, who suddenly fell a victim to the fell disease 
which had carried off the Emperor Frederick. Wh his brother, 
the Duke of Connaught, and his son, the Duke of York, the 
Prince hurried over to Coburg, where he was joined by the German 
Emperor, to attend the obsequies of his sailor-brother. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE PASSING OF VICTORIA 


“My beloved mother the Queen has passed away, surrounded by 
her children and grandchildren,”—Albert Edward, Osborne, 6.45.” 
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THE PRIMATE DOING HOMAGE TO HBR MAJESTY AFTER THE SaKVIUé AT Sf, PAUL'S 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S JUBILEE, 1897 


Such was the brief and touching telegram which reached the Lord 
Mayor of London on the evening of Tuesday, January 22, 1901, the 
first year of the twentieth century. 

But this announcement was not unexpected. For some little time 
previously the nation had been compelled to admit the fact 
that the days of its good and great Queen, now in her eighty-second 
year, were drawing to a speedy close. 

Even when the Queen was at Balmoral, as usual, in the autumn, 
there had been persistent rumours of her failing health, and it was 
known that she had gone to Ireland in the spring contrary to the 
advice of her family and physicians. Her visit, prompted by a 
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sense of duty and gratitude, had overtaxed her 
strength. On returning to Windsor from Deeside, 
Her Majesty had betrayed a suspicious tendency to 
sleepiness during the day, especially when driving. 
Her inspection of the Australian and Canadian con- 
tingents had excited her ; and she had not been long 
at Osborne, whither she always repaired for Christ- 
mastide—before her attendants noticed a marked, 
almost alarming, deterioration of her health. 

It was soon seen that the Queen had reached 
what appeared to be the beginning of her end, and 
word was at last sent to the Prince of Wales, who 
happened to be at Chatsworth, while the Princess 
was at Sandringham. The doctors’ bulletin of 
January 18 simply announced that the strain of the 
last year had told on the Queen’s nervous system, and 
that she must keep herself quiet and abstain from 
all business for the present. On that morning the 
Prince had intended to go to Sandringham, but a 
later telegram made him change his plans and 
proceed direct to Osborne, where he arrived the 
same night in company with his sister, Princess 
Louise, who had joined him in London. Later in 
the night Osborne was also reached by the Princess 
of Wales, who brought with her the Bishop of 
Winchester -- an ominous sign. 

But a symptom still more ominous was the 
announcement that the German Emperor had 
decided to start at once for England with the 
Duke of Connaught, who had gone over to Berlin 
for the celebration of the bi-centenary of the Prus- 
sian monarchy, which also corresponded with the 
thirtieth anniversary of the proclamation of the 
German Empire. The Court of Berlin was on 
the eve of brilliant festivities in commemoration 
of this double event, but the news from Osborne 
caused the Emperor to cancel the whole programme. 
‘‘IT am Her Majesty’s eldest grandson,” he is 
reported to have said, ‘*and my mother is pre- 
vented by her illness from hastening to her 
bedside.” At Charing Cross on Sunday evening 
the Emperor was met by the Prince of Wales 
(who had returned from the Isle of Wight for the 
purpose), the Duke of York and others, and next 
morning the illustrious kinsmen made hv-ste to 
repair to Osborne, where meanwhile all the rest 
of the Royal Family had assembled. 

By this time it was quite clear that the Queen had 
not very much longer to live, though the bulletins 
varied in their seriousness, while some of them 
even recorded a slight rally—much to the relief of 
the millions at home and over sea whose thoughts were all directed 
to that solemn deathbed scene, the last in the drama of a great and 
famous life. At last, at four o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
the 22nd, the Prince of Wales telegraphed to the Lord Mayor: ‘It 
is my painful duty to inform you that the life of the beloved Queen 
is in the greatest danger ;” and two and a-half hours later it was 
the still more painful duty of H.R.H. to announce the end, as 
recorded in the telegram at the beginning of this chapter. 

The Queen is dead! Long live the King! After longer waiting 
than falls to the lot of most heirs-apparent, Albert Edward had at 
last come to his own, and now that the great Queen was no more, 
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the thoughts of all turned to her successor, who, 
between Tuesday night and Wednesday morning, 
was the recipient of countless messages at once ot 
condolence and congratulation from all parts of the 
world. It was sail that, by a happy omen, Presi- 
dent McKinley’s message to ‘* His Majesty the 
King, Osborne House, Isle of Wight,” was the first 
that reached the Prince of Wales under the address 
of his new title, though he still continued to sign 
himself ** Albert Edward” pending the conversion ot 
his new title from one de _fucto to one de jure as well. 

For this purpose the new King, accompanied by 
the Duke of York, the Duke of Connaught, Prince 
Christian and the Duke of Argyll, came up to London 
next morning to undergo the formalities rendered 
necessary Ly the demise of the Crown, The busi- 
ness of the State stays not for private sorrow. The 
Constitution insists that the Throne shall never be 
without an occupant, and that the formalities inci- 
dent to a change of Sovereign shall be observed 
without delay. To this end it was necessary that 
the King, sacrificing his personal inclinations to the 
public weal, should leave the house of mourning in 
the Isle of Wight and proceed to London. 1 his 
he did on Wednesday morning. His Majesty 
wore plain clothes, like his companions, and looked 
wonderfully composed and serenely grave as he 
drove down from Osborne House to the Trinity 
Pier at Cowes, acknowledging the salutations of the 
crowd in the most gracious manner. ‘‘ Stand back 
there ; here comes the King !” and the words struck 
the ears of the people of Cowes with startling 
suddenness for the first time. 

On reaching London, where he was greeted by 
curious but respectfully silent crowds, the King 
drove to Marlborough House, where he ex- 
changed his plain frock-coat and black tie for the 
brilliant uniform of a British Field-Marshal, and 
then repaired to St. James’s Palace, where, mean- 
while, there had assembled a large number of Privy 
Councillors, under their president, the Duke of 
Devonshire, together with the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs 
and Aldermen of the City of London—all in their 
robes of office. The scene was an impressive one, 
and after the Privy Council had drawn up a pro- 
clamation of the new King’s accession, His Majesty 
presented himself to the Council, and made the 
following declaration, which was his first official 
utterance :— 

““Vour Royal Highnesses, My Lords, and 
Gentlemen, This is the most painful occasion on 
ever be called upon to address you. 
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which I shall 


‘*My first and melancholy duty is to announce to you the death 
of Mv beloved Mother the Queen, and I know how deeply you, the 
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whole Nation, and I think I may say the whole world, sympathise 


with Me in the irreparable loss we have all sustained. 


‘* I need hardly say that My constant endeavour will be always 
to walk in Her footsteps. In undertaking the heavy load which 
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now devolves upon Me, I am fully determined to 
be a Constitutional Sovereign in the strictest sense 
of the word, and as long as there is breath in My 
body to work for the good and amelioration of My 
people, 

**T have resolved to be known by the name of 
Edward, which has been borne by six of My 
ancestors, In doing so I do not undervalue the 
name of Albert, which I inherit from My ever-to-be- 
lamented, great and wise Father, who by universal 
consent is, I think, deservedly known by the name 
of Albert the Good, and I desire that his name 
should stand alone. 

“In conclusion, I trust to Parliament and the 
Nation to support Me in the arduous duties which 
now devolve upon Me by inheritance, and to which 
I am determined to devote My whole strength 
during the remainder of My life.” 

After reading this declaration — of which all 
acknowledged the good taste, especially the King’s 
reference to his father, and his reasons for assuming 
the name of Edward—His Majesty swore to uphold 
the rights and liberties of the Church of Scotland, 
as established by the Act of Union, which was the 
only oath he took on this occasion ; after which the 
Privy Councillors took the oath of allegiance—and 
then dispersed, the King returning to Marlborough 
House to spend the night, and to receive the oath 
of allegiance from his Ministers, Judges, and other 
high officials at another Council next day. 

At about nine o’clock on the morning of this day 
—Thursday—a damp, cold, and cheerless one—the 
new Sovereign was startled by a loud and trium- 
phant fanfare of trumpets proceeding from Friary 
Court, in the adjacent Palace of St. James. This 
was the clarion blast prelude to his solemn and 
ceremonious proclamation, wréé e¢ ordi, as Edward 
VII., King of Great Britain and Ireland and Em- 
peror of India. The late Queen had been present 
at her own proclamation in the same place, but she 
had found the ceremony a great trial, and had ex- 
pressed a strong cpinion that the Sovereign should 
be absent on such an occasion. Consequently, her 
successor only heard—as he could not well have 
helped hearing—the quaint, old and impressive cere- 
mony of his proclamation, though it was witnessed 
by the members of His Majesty’s household and 
some of his private friends—from the garden terrace 
of Marlborough House overlooking Friary Court. 

Filled with double ranks of tall, bear-skinned 
Grenadiers, crimson-cloaked troops of gigantic Life-Guards, and a 
crowd of eager-faced spectators behind the soldiers, Friary Court— 
with its dingy brick buildings, hallowed by centuries of historical 
associations— presented the appearance of a spectacular stage, 
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which anon received its full com- 
plement of performers with the 
arrival of Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts at the head of the brilliant 
headquarters and home-district 
staffs. This imposing cavalcade 
drew up in front of the palace bal- 
cony, which had been draped with 
a crimson cloth, seats being placed 
on either side of the central 
window for privileged spectators, 
including several high peers of 
the realm; and then, from the 
central window, on to the balcony, 
preceded by the Duke of Nor- 
folk as Earl Marshal, who was 
accompanied by the Lord Chamber- 
lain and the Lord Steward, there 
emerged a dazzling group of pur- 
suivants, heralds, and trumpeters, 
all in the ancient blazonry of their 
offices. Forth to the front of the 
balustrade stepped the four trum- 
peters, who blew a long, exultant 
flourish, after which, Norroy King 
of Arms, in the absence of the 
Garter King, in a voice clearly 
audible to everyone in the quad- 
rangle, read out the following pro- 
clamation, which was signed by the 
Royal Dukes and by over a hundred 
members of the King’s first Privy 
Council :-— 


Whereas it hos pleased Almighty God 
to call to His Mercy Our late Sovereign 
Lady Queen Victoria, of Blessed and 
Glorious Memory, by whose Decease the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is solely and 
rightfully come to the High and Mighty Prince Albert Edward : We, therefore, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal of this Realm, being here assisted with these of 
Her late Majesty’s Privy Council, with Numbers of other Principal Gentlemen 
of Quality, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of London, do now 
hereby, with one Voice and Consent of Tongue and Heart, publish and proclaim, 
That the High and Mighty Prince Albert Edward, is now. by the death of our 
late Sovereign of Happy Memory, become our only lawful and rightful Liege 
Lord Edward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India: To 
whom we do acknowledge all Faith and constant Obedience, with all hearty and 
humble Affection ; beseeching God, by whom Kings and Queens do Reign. to bless 
the Royal Prince Edward the Seventh, with long and happy Years to Reign over Us. 

Given at the Court of St. James's, this twenty-third day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one. 


The formal phrasing of the proclamation, wrote an eye-witness, 
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lost its ceremonial nature and became a piece of stirring declamation, 
and when the Deputy King-of- Arms lifted his voice in the crowning 
prayer, ‘‘God Save the King!” the cry was spontaneously and 
irresistibly taken up by everyone present—soldiers, civilians, and 
official spectators, who joined with heart and voice in one fervent, 
responsive shout of ** God Save the King !” which was followed by 
another exultant trumpet-blast while the troops stood to the salute, 
the King’s colour was lowered, and the band broke forth with the 
ever solemn and moving notes of the National Hymn. With much 
military display, civic pomp, and popular enthusiasm, the ceremony 
was forthwith repeated at Temple Bar and the Royal Exchange, soon 
to be performed by the local authorities in every town and burgh 
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ot the Kingdom, throvghout the 
whole Empire, indeed, and on 
every quarter-deck and_ barrack- 
yard surmounted by the Union 
Jack. At Pretoria the King’s titles 
received an addition with the 
words, **Supreme Lord of and 
over the Transvaal.” 

On the day of his proclamation 
in London, King Edward returned 
to Osborne—now flying the Royal 
Standard on his yacht, which he 
had not done on first crossing the 
Solent—and on the following day 
—25th—His Majesty first gave 
public expression to his sovereignty 
by issuing the following addresses 
to his Navy and Army. As to 
the former the captain of each 
vessel was required to read it on the 
quarter-deck to the assembled 
ship’s company : — 


To the Navy :— 


Osborne, January 25. 

I am desirous of expressing to the 
Navy my heartfelt thanks for its distin- 
iialved! and renowned services during the 
long and glorious reign of my beloved 
mother the Queen, to whose Throne | 
now succeed, 

Her Majesty, ever proud of the great 
deeds of her Naw. the protector of our 
shores and commerce, watched with the 
keenest solicitude its vast progress 
during her reign, and made it the profes- 
sion of my late lamented brother, as 1 
also chose it for the early education of 
both my sons, 

Watching over your interests and well- 
being, I confidently rely upon that 
unfailing loyalty which is the proud inheritance of your noble service. 


EDWARD R.IL. 


1897 


To the Army :— 

Osborne, January 25, 

On my accession to the Throne of my Ancestors I am desirous of thanking the 
Army for the splendid services which it has rendered to my beloved Mother the 
Queen during her glorious reign of upwards of sixty-three years. 

Her Majesty invariably evinced the warmest interest in Her Troops, especially 
when on active service, both as a Sovereign and as the Head of the Army, and 
She was proud of the fact of being a Soldier’s Daughter. 

To secure your best interests will be one of the dearest objects of my heart, 
and I know I can count upon that loyal devotion which you ever evinced towards 
your late Sovereign. 

EDWARD R.I. 


On the very day that the King penned these compliments to the 
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sister services, his subjects, through the mouths of their representatives 
in Parliament—who had hastened to assemble immediately on the 
demise of the Crown—were equally flattering in their encomia on 
the character of His Majesty. The primary duty of both Houses 
had been to swear allegiance to the new Sovereign, which they did 
on the day after his mother’s death; and then their remaining 
business was to vote an address to the Crown on receipt of the 
following Royal message, which was listened to by, the Legislators 
with bared heads :—‘* The King is fully assured that the House (of 
Lords and Commons) will share the deep sorrow which has befallen 
His Majesty and the nation by the lamented death of His Majesty’s 
mother, the late Queen. Her devotion to the welfare of her country 
and her people, and her wise and beneficent rule during the sixty- 
four years of her glorious reign, will ever be held in affectionate 
memory by her loyal and devoted subjects throughout the dominions 
of the British Empire.” 

In both Houses the following identical motion was moved and 
carried, without a single dissentient voice in either chamber :— 
*©That a humble address be presented to His Majesty to assure 
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His Majesty that this House deeply sympathises in the great 
sorrow which His Majesty has sustained by the death of our 
beloved Sovereign, the late Queen, whose unfailing devotion to the 
duties of her high estate and the welfare of her people, will ever 
cause her reign to be remembered with reverence and affection; to 
submit to His Majesty our respectful congratulations on his accession 
to the Throne, and to assure him of our loyal attachment to his 
person ; and, further, to assure him of our earnest conviction that 
his reign will be distinguished, under the blessing of Providence, by 
the anxious desire to maintain the laws of the kingdom, and to 
promote the happiness and liberties of his subjects.” 

In both Houses the debate on this identical motion took the form 
of a double panegyric—of the sovereign virtues of the late Queen, 
and the personal qualities of her successor. 

One of the first things the King had done on returning to Osborne 
was to confer on his nephew, the German Emperor—already an 
Admiral of our Fleet and Chief of the 2nd Royal Dragoons—the 
rank of a Field-Marshal in the British Army, nominally in honour 
of his birthday, January 27, but in reality as a token of the King’s 
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heartfelt gratitude for His Imperial Majesty’s very sympathetic 
presence with him on such a sorrowful occasion, and for the 
numerous marks of his devotion to the memory of his ‘‘ beloved, 
highly honoured and never-to-be-forgotten grandmother ”’—words 
which the Kaiser had used when ordering all the officers of his army 
to wear mourning for a fortnight. On the Emperor’s birthday, which 
fell upon a Sunday, the King had also gone on board the Hohen- 
zollern to congratulate his nephew; and next day, at Osborne, 
before a gathering of all the Royal Family and his chief Household 
officials, King Edward ceremoniously invested the German Crown 
Prince with the Order of the Garter. 

On the day after this ceremony—Tuesday, 29th—the King again 
returned to London, this time accompanied by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge ; and the following morning His Majesty held another 
Council at Marlborough House for the transaction of important 
State affairs, after which he drove to Buckingham Palace to welcome 
the King of Portugal, who had just arrived to attend the Royal 
funeral, the avant-courter of a Royal and Princely throng of illustrious 
mourners, representing every dynasty and State in Europe. 
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It was only natural, and in keeping with the universal maxim: 
“La reyne est morte, vive le roi!”—that, on the demise of the 
Queen, all eyes for the nonce should be turned from the dead to the 
living Chief of the State, as being now the central and most engross- 
ing figure in the land. But even now, for a little while, the beams of 
the rising sun, so to speak, were to be lost to view in the lingering 
effulgence of the sovereign orb which had sunk to its western rest. 
For presently there came a temporary revulsion of public interest 
from the living to the dead, The great and glorious Queen, though 
the sceptre had dropped from her wearied hands, had not yet 
entirely ceased to sway her people. As the splendid Grenadiers who 
hastened down to Osborne to sentinel, like solemn statues, the Royal 
chamber of death, still claimed to be the ‘*Queen’s Company,” in 
spite of the change of Sovereign, and would continue to be so called 
until they had performed the last tender duties of body-wardenship 
beside her tomb; so, in spite of the formal proclamation of her 
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son as Ruler of the Realm, his people, after a while, could not but 
revert to their old familiar status as subjects of his mother, 
when at last they streamed out in reverential silence to watch 
the most magnificent funeral cortége which the world had ever 
seen—first a sea-borne procession through a lane of the mightiest 
battleships, as became the obsequies of the mistress of the main ; 
and then another and still more imposing one through lengthy 
London lines of soldiers, many of them war-worn, backed by 
millioned masses of saddest mourners, whose hearts were in the 
coffin of their departed Queen. It was not the living King, 
as chief mourner, who formed the central figure in this un- 
paralleled pageant of the tomb; it was the mourned-for Queen, his 
mother, who was being borne to her glorious grave on a richly 
caparisoned and regalia-decked gun-carriage, as beseemed the 
character of the pacific-minded Monarch, whose long reign, by a 
curious irony of fate, had been a period of almost continuous war, of 
one kind or another, within her world-wide domains, 

There is no need here to describe at length the several mile long 
funeral procession across London from Victoria to Paddington, a 
pageantjwhich must still be fresh in the public memory, and which, 
besides, more properly belongs to the life-history of the late Queen 
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than to that of her successor, being, as it was, the closing scene of 
her long and glorious reign. 

‘* Following the coffin,” wrote one observer, ‘* there rode by 
almost before the eyes of the people could be lifted from the 
gun-carriage with its precious burden, the King, accompanied by 
Kings and Princes and the scions of many dynasties. King Edward 
seemed worn and sad, but there was nobility and kingly dignity in 
his look and attitude, and everyone who saw the procession was 
struck by it. On his right, on a white charger, rode the German 
Emperor, also in the uniform of a British Field-Marshal ; pale and 
sad he seemed as well, but a very Emperor. On his left rode the 
Duke of Connaught in general’s uniform.” No attempt was any- 
where made to cheer the new King, who was merely treated by the 
millions of bareheaded spectators not as a Monarch but as a private 
mourner. 

Inside St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where the writer enjoyed a 
privileged point of observation, it was quite impossible to take in, 
far less describe, all the incidents and aspects of the scene as the 
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procession entered and moved up towards the altar ; and even one’s 
natural desire to concentrate one’s attention on the person of the King, 
as the main personage in the funeral pageant, was utterly distracted 
by the glittering volume of the Sovereigns, Grand Dukes, and Princes, 
and their suites, who flooded all the nave behind him like a deep and 
strongly flowing tide. 

Hitherto, the thoughts of all the illustrious congregation of 
mourners had been with the dead Sovereign, but now they were to 
be recalled to her living successor. For just as the lingering, ever 
lessening cadences of the ‘* Alleluia” notes died away, forth to the 
foot of the coffin, beside the Lord Chamberlain, silently stepped 
Norroy, deputy to Garter Principal King of Arms, who, in all the 
tabard blavonry of his herald’s office, proclaimed the style and titles 
of the dead Queen, followed by those of her living son and successor, 
whom, with a deliberation marked and loud enough for all the 
listening congregation to hear, he finally acclaimed with ‘God save 
the King.” 
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It was to the King that the thoughts of all his people now 
reverted after this solemn and gorgeous scene in St. George’s Chapel, 
on Saturday, February 2, but more particularly after he had, on 
the Monday following, seen the remains of his Royal mother finally 
laid to rest by the side of her beloved and ever-lamented husband, 
in the Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore ; just as it was to his various 
peoples that the thoughts of His Majesty himself now also turned, 
and found immediate expression in the following separate messages, 
all dated Windsor Castle, February 4, 1901 :— 


To My Peorve. 

Now that the last Scene has closed in the noble and ever glorious life of My 
beloved Mother, The Queen, [am anxious to endeavour to convey to the whole 
Empire the extent of the deep gratitude I feel for the heart-stirring and affec- 
tionate tributes which are everywhere borne to Her Memory. I wish also to 
express My warm recognition of those universal expressions of what I know to 
be genuine and loyal sympathy with Me and with the Royal Family in our 
overwhelming sorrow. Such expressions have reached Me from all parts of My 
vast Empire, while at home the sorrowful, reverent and sincere enthusiasm 
manifested in the magnificent display by sea and land has deeply touched Me. 

The consciousness of this generous spirit of devotion and loyalty among the 
millions of My Subjects and of the feeling that we are all sharing a common 
sorrow, has inspired Me with courage and hope during the past most trying and 
momentous days, 
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Encouraged by the confidence of that love and trust which the Nation ever 
reposed in its late and fondly mourned Sovereign, I shall earnestly strive to walk 
in Her Footsteps, devoting Myself to the utmost of My powers to maintaining 
and promoting the highest interests of My People, and to the diligent and zealous 
fulfilment of the great and sacred responsibilities which, through the Will of 
God, I am now called to undertake. 


Epwarp, R.L 
To My Pgopte BEYOND THE SEas, 

The countless messages of loyal sympathy which I have received from every 
part of my Dominions over the Seas, testify to the univ rsal grief in which the 
whole Empire now mourns the loss of my beloved Mother. 

In the welfare and prosperity of Her subjects throughout Greater Britain the 
Queen ever evinced a heartfelt interest. 

She saw with thankfulness the steady progress which, under a wide extension 
of Self-Government, they had made during Her reign. She warmly appreciated 
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their infailing loyalty to Her Throne and Person, and was proud to think of 
t19se who had so nobly fought and died for the Empire's cause in South Africa. 

I have already declared that it will be my constant endeavour to follow the 
great example which has been bequeathed to me. 

In these endeavours I shall have a confident trust in the devotion and sympathy 
of the people and of their several Representative Assemblies throughout my vast 
Colonial Dominions. 

With such loyal support I will, with God's blessing, solemnly work for the 
promotion of the common welfare and security of the great Empire over which I 
have now been called to Reign. 
Epwarp, R.1. 


To tHe Princes AND Peorce or INDjA. 

Through the lamented death of my bzloved and dearly mourned Mother, I 
have inherited the Throne, which has descended to me through a lon; aad 
ancient lineage. 

I now desire to send my greeting to the Ruling Chiefs of the Native States, 
and to the Inhabitants of my Indian Dominions, to assure them of my sincere 
goodwill and affection, and of my heartfelt wishes for their w:lfare, 

My illustrious and lamented Predecessor was the first Sovereign of this Country 
who took upon Herself the direct Administration of the Affairs of India, and 
assumed the title of Empress in token of Her closer association with the govern- 
ment of that vast Country. 

In all matte-s connected with India, the Queen-Empress displayed an 
unvarying deep personal interest, and I am well aware of the feeling of loyalty 
and affection evinced by the millions of its peoples towards Her Throne and 
Person. This feeling was conspicuously shown during the last year of Her long 
and glorious reign by the noble and patriotic assistance offered by the Ruling 
Princes in the South African War, and by the gallant services rendered by the 
Native Army beyond the limits of their own Country. 

It wis by Her wish and with Her sanction that I visited India and made 
myself personally acquainted with the Ruling Chiefs, the people, and the cities of 
that ancient and famous F mpire. 
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All being ready for their arrival in the gilded Chamber, their 
Majesties entered hand in hand—the central and_all-engrossing 
figures in a throng of tabarded pursuivants and heralds, household 
officers, grave, gorgeous-robed — statesmen, dainty, dapper pages 
bearing the Royal trains, Gold Sticks, Silver Sticks, and a 
kaleidoscopic medley of others. 

The King having taken his place on the Throne with the Queen 
beside him, His Majesty beckoned Black Rod (General Sir Michael 
Biddulph) to the foot of the Throne, and commanded him to summon 
His Majesty's faithful Commons into his presence. Squeezing his 
way with difficulty through the mass of scarlet-robed Peers, ** Black 
Rod deftly sped him on his way to the hall of the Commons, and 
for a few minutes there was absolute silence. Then Mr. Speaker, 
in his robes of office, was led up to the bar of the House by Black 
Rod, with the Sergeant-at-Arms on the other side, and a sable- 
coated multitude of eager Commoners behind them—as many as 
could struggle and syuceze into the restricted space available.” 

Meanwhile the Lord Chancellor, stepping forward, proceeded 
to administer to KingeEdward the Oath of Abjuration concerning 
Popish ritual and other religious practices and beliefs forbidden 
to the inheritor of our Protestant Crown by the Bill of Rights — 
an oath which the King repeated, sentence by sentence, after the 
Lord Chancellor from another copy in his hand. Then, after the 
reading of the oath the King kissed the book and signed his decla- 
ration with his white-gloved hand on a blotting-pad held firmly up 
to him by the Lord Chancellor upon bended knee. Here it 
may be mentioned that the only oath hitherto taken by the King, 
apirt from the present one, was that to defend the rights and 
liberties of the Kirk of Scotland, to which he had subscribed at his 
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of the Crown renders it necessary that a renewed provision shall be 
made for the Civil List. I place unreservedly at your disposal those 
hereditary revenues which were so placed Ly my predecessor ; and 
I have commanded that the papers necessary for a full consideration 
of the subject shall be laid before you.” In acting thus, the King, 
as he said, had only imitated the example set by his predecessors, 
beginning with his great-grandfather, George III., who surrendered 
to the nation his interest in the Crown lands, for which he received 
in return a fixed Civil List of 800,000/., subsequently increased to 
g00,000/,, though, in spite of that, he left debts to the amount of 
nearly three and a half millions, which had to be paid Ly Parliament. 
The same arrangement was continued on the accession of George 
IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria, whose entire Civil List 
amounted to 385,000/.. of which only 60,000/, was allotted to the 
Privy Purse. But the times had changed since then, and with them 
the cost of all living—high as well as low—so that even Queen 
Victoria, in spite of all her wise economies, and the reduction of her 
expenditure owing to the comparative seclusion of her widowed life, 
had found it necessary to supplement from her Privy Purse the cost 
of keeping up her Court. 

By what the Chancellor of the Exchequer called a ** just and 
reasonable settlement as between the Crown and people for the pre- 
sent reign,” the Civil List was increased by a net sum of 67,000/., 
apart from certain retrenchments and economies, such as_ the 
abolition of the Buckhounds—which the King himself, by the way, 
had been the first to suggest, more from humanitarian than from 
pecuniary considerations. As compared with the 60,000/, devoted 
to the Privy Purse of Queen Victoria, this item was increased to 
110,000/. for the joint use of the new King and Queen—the precise 
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I shall never forget the deep impressions which I then received, and I shall 
endeavour to follow the great example of the first Queen-Empr:ess to work for the 
general well-being of my Indian subjects of all ranks, and to merit, as she did, 
their unfailing loyalty and affection. 

Eowarp, R.1 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE KING'S FIRST YEAR 


APART from the private entombment at Frogmore, the closing 
scene of the long and glorious reign of Queen Victoria took 
Place in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and then, after an interval 
of ten days, the curtain may be said to have risen, at Westminster, 
on the opening scene of the historical drama of the reign of King 
Edward VII His Majesty had resolved to open his first Parliament 
In person, and to present his Queen to the assembled representatives 
of all his subjects. 

Great was the popular enthusiasm and loud the cheers and loyal 
cries which greeted their Majesties when, in their gorgeous State 
coach drawn by eight richly caparisoned Hanoverian creams, and 
escorted by ‘* Beef-eaters” and Life Guards, they drove 
Buckingham Palace to Westminster, to the accompaniment of 
cannon-thunder. It was a bitterly cold day, but that dd not 
prevent the Royal route from being as densely crowded as if it had 
been the finest summer weather. Arrived at the Palace of West 
minster, where the King and Queen were met by the great officers 
of State, their Majesties first proceeded to the robing-room to be 
invested with all their regal garniture, and then moved in splendid 
Procession through the Royal gallery to the House of Lords. 


from 
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first Council on the day after his accession. These two oaths, con- 
cerning such diametrically opposed bodies as the Church of Scotland 
and the Church of Rome, are statutory ones, and must be taken by 
the new Sovereign, as was done by King Edward; whereas the 
oath to observe and defend the general Constitution of the Realm, 
as based on the 
monarch at his or her coronation. 

The Oath of Abjuration having been disposed of, the King stood 
up, all following his example, and after covering his head in token 
of his Sovereignty, proceeded to the reading of his Speech, which 
the Lord Chancellor handed him on bended knee, pronouncing it 
with the utmost calmness, His speech 
was listened to, of course, in perfect silence, but with perfect appre- 
ciation of all its points; and there was one passage which mor 


common law, is always administered to the 


firmness and deliberation 


This was the first paragraph, 
first time ata 


particularly touched his audience 
which ran: ‘I you for the 
nitional sorrow, when the whole country is mourning the irrepar 
able loss which we have so recently sustained, and which has 
fallen with peculiar severity upon myself. My beloved Mother, 
during her long and glorious reign, has sect an example before the 
world of Monarch should be. 
walk in her footsteps.” 

After the reading of his Speech the King resumed his seat and 
again uncovered ; but in a few His Majesty 
and bowing to right and left of the high assembly, as he had also 
done on entering, gave his left hand again to the Queen and led her 
down the steps, and out by the left entrance this time in the same 
processional order as before. 


In his speech from the Throne, the King had said :—‘' The demise 


address moment of 


what a It is my earnest desire to 


moments rose, 
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amount which had not beem judged extravagant in the case of 
William IV. and his Consort ; and out of this sum King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra, among other things, would have to defray 
the expense of keeping up not only their old home at Sandringham, 
but also the Royal residences at Osborne and Balmoral, which had 
been bequeathed to His Majesty by his mother. But from the same 
source the King had inherited no private fortune, apart from the 
revenues, amounting to about £60,000/., accruing from the Duchy 
of Lancaster—her late Majesty having left all her other property to 
her younger children—-a fact which had to be taken into account in 
now making provision for the maintenance of her successor. 
Whereas, theretore, the item in his mother’s Civil List for keeping 
up her Court amounted to 172,000/., this was now increased to 
193,000/., and the total to 470,000/., as compared with the 385,010/. 
of the previous reign 

In addition to this, the provision which was to be made for those 
members of the Royal Family whose position had been affected by 
the death of the Queen included an annuity of 20,c00/. for tne 
Duke of Cornwall-and York, who would also have the revenues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, which had been greatly augmented since the 
King succeeded to them, owing to the excellent way in which the 
estates had been administered under His Majesty's own superin 
tendence. The Duchess of York was to have an annuity of 
10,000/. and a contingent annuity of 30,000/. in the event of her 
surviving her husband. Should Queen Alexandra survive the King 
she would receive an annuity of 70,000/., and His Majesty's 
daughters would have an annuity of 18,000/. for their joint lives, 
The amounts voted for the Civil List and for the members of the 
Royal Family who were not included in it, with the 2§,000/. 
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proposed to be placed in the Consolidated Fund for pensions, would 
come to 543,000 a year, as against 476,000/. devoted to similar 
purposes in the late reign, or an increase of 67,000/. 

It was rightly pointed out by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that this expenditure did not fall directly on the taxpayers, as the 
King had abandoned his claim to the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, which amounted in 1900 to £452,0co0, and which would 
probably increase. Taking this into consideration, his estimate was 
that the charge on the taxpayers during the next sixteen years 
would not exceed 33,000/. annually. 

Having thus endowed King Edward with an income befitting his 
position, it only remained for Parliament, later in the session, to 
amplify his sovereign title in conformity with the territorial expan- 
sion of the Empire which had grown to such imposing dimensions 
during the preceding reign. Queen Victoria herself had well merited 
the honour of being styled MJehrer des Reichs, Auctor Imperii, 
‘‘amplifier of the Empire ”—like some of the German Emperors of 
the Middle Ages —in recognition of which she herself had 
assumed the title of Empress of India; and it was thought 
fitting that her successor should in a similar manner so alter 
his sovereign title as to express his overlordship over the self- 
governing Colonies as integral and inseparable portions of 
the Empire. The Colonies themselves were consulted on the point, 
and it was found they were all of opinion that a change in this 
respect was desirable. Consequently there was introduced to and 
passed by Parliament a Bill, intituled the Royal Titles Act, making 
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By a happy coincidence it was the Dominion, whose sons had 
done so much to secure British supremacy in South Africa and 
create another Dominion there, to which fell the honour of 
the King’s first ceremonial after the opening of Parliament. For 
next day, in the gardens of Buckingham Palace, His Majesty 
received the home-returning members—about 400—of Strathcona’s 
Horse, a splendid body of our ** Sons of the Empire,” to whom he 
presented medals and a King’s colour accompanied with flattering 
words of gratitude for their gallant services in the war. 

A few days after the opening of Parliament, the King had 
hurried over to Homburg—where he was again met by the German 
Emperor—to spend a short time with the illustrious sister to whom 
he had always been tenderly attached. The meeting proved to 
be a farewell one. King Edward had promised to pay his sister 
another visit in the autumn, but before he could start again for 
Homburg the sad, the cruel intelligence reached him at Cowes, 
during the Regatta week, that the Empress Frederick had at last 
found merciful release from all her terrible suffering. King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra hurried over to Kronberg, and thence to 
Potsdam, to attend the obsequies of the highly gifted but ill-starred 
Empress Frederick, whose death, occurring within the twelvemonth 
that had deprived the King of his mother and a brother, elicited 
heartfelt addresses of condolence to His Majesty from both Houses 
of Parliament. 

After returning from his first visit to his sister, the Empress 
Frederick, the King, true to the old custom, had despatched special 
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an address from five hundred Danish Associations congratulating 
them on their accession to the throne. 

After a brief visit to the King of Sweden, their Majesties returned 
to London, where the King received the American Ambassador, 
who had begged for a special audience ** for the purpose of express- 
ing to your Majesty in person, and in the most earnest manner, 
the acknowledgment and thanks of Mrs. McKinley and the peopl 
of the United States fer the constant sympathy you have manifested 
through the darkest hours of their distress and bereavement.” 
Indeed, it may be accounted one of the King’s most conspicuous 
merits that he had always recognised the wisdom of conciliating the 
goodwill of the American people, and had already rendered his 
country inestimable service in this respect ; while on the other hand 
it is flattering to our pride of race, our family pride, to think that 
His Majesty is never referred to in America as a distinctively foreign 
Sovereign, such as ** King Edward” or the ‘* King of England,” but 
simply as ‘*The King,” thus showing that he is much nearer the 
hearts and traditions of our brethren across the water than any other 
potentate alien to them in political interest and power. 

As for our other brethren of Anglo-Saxon race over the sea, what 
said the Duke of York, in replying to the toast of his health and that 
of the Duchess, as proposed in fervent and affectionate terms by the 
King, at the banquet, on board the Royal yacht, to celebrate the 
return of their Royal Highnesses from their 45,000-mile journey 
through Greater Britain ?—*I hasten to take the first opportunity 
on our arrival here to-day to tell you of the intense and enthusiastic 
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it **lawful for His Most Gracious Majesty, with a view to the 
recognition of His Majesty's dominions beyond the seas, by his 
Royal Proclamation under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, 
issued within six months after the passing of this Act, to make such 
addition to the Style and Titles at present appertaining to the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom and its Dependencies as to 
His Majesty may seem fit.” 

Within about three months after the passing of this Act, the 
King issued a proclamation announcing, briefly, that his title would 
henceforth be ** Edward VIL, by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” 
Thus to the old title there had merely been added the words ‘‘and 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas,” or in the Latin version: 
‘*et terrarum transmarinarum que in ditione sunt Britannicd.” 
But the most happy and significant thing connected with this 
change of title was that it was assumed and proclaimed on 
the day after the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York—soon 
themselves to have their own title changed to that of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales—had returned from a journey of over 45,000 
miles on which they had embarked more than months 
previously as the special envoys of the King, entrusted with the high 
mission of giving greater strength and greater brilliancy to the 
** golden link ” between the Crown and the Colonies from the sunny 
prairies of the Southern Cross to the snow-clad fores's of Canada. 


seven 


FIRST KEEL-PLATE 


OF THE sATTLESHIP “EDWARD VIL.” 


embassies to announce his accession to the European Powers—the 
Duke of Abercorn to Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Germany and 
Saxony ; the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe to Belgium, Bavaria, Italy, 
Wiirtemberg, and the Netherlands; Earl Carrington to France, 
Spain and Portugal ; and Lord Wolseley to Austria, RKoumania, 
Servia, Turkey and Greece—all these great Lords having other 
distinguished personages in their train; and presently there began 
to set in from abroad a counter-current of congratulatory missions, 
preceded by a picturesque Moorish Embassy, headed by the Grand 
Vizier of Morocco—the first of its kind that had come to this country 
since the time of Charles IT. 

Among the memorable sights witnessed by this Moorish mission 
was the King’s presentation of war medals, on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade, to 3,200 officers and men who had returned from South 
Africa, some of them still limping from their wounds. Nothing of 
the same sort had been seen in London since Queen Victoria, in 
Hyde Park, presented similar rewards to her Crimean heroes, and 
the ceremony attracted vast crowds. 

After the funeral of the Empress Frederick the King, spent 
several weeks at Homburg taking the waters—his stay there being 
diversified by frequent motor-car drives in the neighbourhood, and 
by a visit to the German Emperor at Wilhelmshohe, where 
Napoleon III. had beer detained as a prisoner after Sedan; and 
ufter completing his ‘* cure” His Majesty joined the Queen at 
Copenhagen, where the King and Her Majesty were presented with 
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loyalty shown by the people everywhere to you, Sir, personally, and 
to the throne, as also of their deep love of the Mother-country, 
which they all speak of as home. Although the majority of them 
have never been in the old country, and probably never will be, 
they very often use the word ‘home’ in speaking of it, and teach 
it to their children.” 

The King had been in constant communication, by letter and 
telegram, with his son during his long and eventful tour; and 
perhaps the most enthusiastic scene of race enthusiasm and loyalty 
in which it was so rich, was when, in opening the first Federal 
Parliament of Anstralia, at Melbourne, on May 9, the Duke read 
for them a cablegram from his Royal father :—‘* My thoughts are 
with you to-day on this important event. Most fervently do I wish 
the Commonwealth of Australia prosperity and happiness.” Proud 
and happy were the King and Queen when, on the 2nd November, 
in circumstances of much State pomp and popular enthusiasm, they 
drove home to Marlborough House through the gaily decorated and 
densely crowded streets—with their far-travelled son and daughter- 
in-law at their sides—a re-united family ; and equally proud and 
happy were that son and daughter-in-law when, a few days later, 
they figured at the lead of the King’s first birthday-honours list as 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

The new reign had begun most auspiciously, and it was generally 
felt that fresh vigour had been infused into the stagnating currents 
of our social and political life by the energetic and whole-hearted 
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THE KEYNOTE OF CREATION—CHANCE! > 


‘Behold, we know not anything ; Ican but trust that good shall fall At last—far off —at last, t0 all.’ msn 


The World WOULD NOT TOLERATE long any great power or influence THAT WAS NOT 
EXERCISED for THE GENERAL GOOD. 


THE ANTISEPTICS OF EMPIRE. 


CIVILISATION OF THE WORLD. 
JHE COMMAND OF THE SEA AND BRITISH POLICY. 


BRITAIN MUST EITHER LEAD THE WORLD, OR MUST UTIERLY 
PERISH AND DECAY AS A NATION. 


THE COMMAND OF THE SEA 
AND BRITISH POLICY. 


6 AN ISLAND,” he pointed out, 

vs REQUIRED for its PERFECT DEFENCE 

THE COMMAND OF THE SEA. 

ONE of the CONSEQUENCES of 

THE COMMAND of the SEA was that 

THE COASTS of the WORLD were peculiarly 
UNDER the INFLUENCE of the NATION that Held it. 
But THOUGH the POWER GIVEN 

BY the COMMAND of the SEA 

was SO GREAT, 

[tT WAS CONDITIONED by a MORAL LAW. 

THE WORLD WOULD NOT TOLERATE LONG 
ANY GREAT POWER OR INFLUENCE 

THAT WAS NOT EXERCISED 

FOR THE GENERAL GOOD. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE could subsist 

ONLY SO LONG as it was a USEFUL AGENT 

FoR the GENERAL BENEFIT of HUMANITY. 
yur HITHERTO SHE had obeyed this law we might 


fairly claim 


GHE had used her almost undisputed monopoly of the ocean 
Te INTRODUCE LAW and CIVILISATION all over 


the globe 


GHE had DESTROYED PIRACY and the SLAVE TRADE 
AN? HAD OPENED to the TRADE of ALL NATIONS 


EVERY PORT on the globe EXCEPT those that belonged 
to the CONTINENTAL POWERS, 


[N LIFE’S PLAY 

THE PLAYER of the other side 

[S HIDDEN from us. 

WE KNOW that His play is 

Atways FAIR, JUST and PATIENT, 
But we also know to our COST that He 
NEVER OVERLOOKS A MISTAKE. — Huzley. 


WAR !! Oh, world! 


Oh, men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 
And slay as if death had but this one gate ?— Byron, 


THE COST OF WAR. 
“GIVE ME the MONEY that has been SPENT in WAR 


AND I will PURCHASE ey ene FOOT OF LAND upon 
the Globe ; 
I WILL CLOTHE every MAN, WOMAN, and CHILD in 
an ATTIRE of which KINGS and QUEENS would be proud ; 
WILL BUILD A SCHOOL-HOUSE on EVERY HILL- 
SIDE and in EVERY VALLEY over the whole earth ; 

I WILL BUILD AN ACADEMY in EVERY TOWN and 
Pips it, a COLLEGE in EVERY STATE, and will fill it with able 

professors ; 


I WILL crown every hill with a PLACE OF WORSHIP 


consecrated to the promulgation of the GOSPEL of PEACE ; 


I WILL support in every PULPIT an able TEACHER of 
righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the chime on one hill should 
answer the chime on another round the earth's wide circumference ; 


AN? the VOICE of PRAYER and the SONG of PRAISE 
GHOULD ascend like a UNIVERSAL HOLOCAUST to 


heaven.”— RICHARD, 


WHY all this TOIL and STRIFE? 
"THERE is ROOM ENOUGH for ALL. 
WHAT is TEN THOUSAND TIMES 


MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR? 


“IT WILL TELL YOU WHAT IS TEN TIMES and TEN THOUSAND 
TIMES MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR—OUTRAGED NATURE. SHE 
KILLS AND KILLS, and is NEVER TIRED OF KILLING TILL SHE 
HAS TAUGHT MAN THE TERRIBLE LESSON HE IS SO SLOW TO 
LEARN, THAT NATURE IS ONLY CONQUERED BY OBEYING HER. 


= 


BUT ALL THIS led to the conclusion = , = 
— = ———— . Man has his courtesies of war, he spares the woman and the child ; but 
H Nature is fierce when she is offended, as she is bounteous and kind when she is 
THAT BRITAIN must either LEAD THE WORLD, WHICH MAY BE PREVENTED haved. She spares neither woman nor child. She has no pity; for some awful but 
. most good reason, she is not allowed to have any pity. Silently she strikes the 
OF MUST UTTERLY PERISH and DECAY as a sleeping child with as little rn as she would strike ne strong man, with the 
NA N. : . sket or th ickaxe in his hand. Ah! would to God that some man had th 
ne Read Pa mph let gt ven with each bottle sictarial log dence to put before the mothers of England the enhes of PR EV ENT. 


SPENSER WILKINSON'S Address at the ROYAL UNITED TRE >REVENTS SONY 
; NBLE SUFFERING—the mass of PREVENTABLE AGONY of MIND and 
SERVICE INSTITUTE.— Spectator.’ of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ BODY—which exists in England !"—Kinostey. 


CONQUEST!! EMPIRE!!! THE GREATEST OF ALL EARTHLY POSSESSIONS. 
‘HEALTH is the GREATEST of ALL POSSESSIONS : and ‘tis a maxim with me that a HALE COBBLER is a BETTER MAN than a SICK KING.’ — dicéerscag. 


WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN ? 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Is Health-Giving, Purifying, Soothing, Cooling, Refreshing and Invigorating, and will be found a Natural, Simple, and Effective Remedy for 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from Alcoholic Beverages, Frrors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Thirst, Skin Eruptions, Gouty and Rheumatic Poisons, Boils, Feverish Cold 
with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, Influenza, Throat Affections, and Fevers of all kinds. 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE.—« You may be interested to know that I have used ‘FRUIT SALT’ for more than fifteen years, and it is the 
only medicine I need. It was ordered for me by a most eminent Physician, and I have recommended it to very many from time to time.—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Revy.——\ -———..”_ (September 20th, 1900.) 


It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity 
to-day presents one of the most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 
The value of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. /ts success in Europe, Asia, Africa, Amerwa, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 
The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH condition is simply MARVELLOUS. 
It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


OAUTION.— Examine the Bottle and Capsule and see that they are marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT." Otherwise you have been imposed upon by worthless imitations. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
a 


way in which the King was devoting himself to his duties. The 
Londoners were delighted with the resuscitation of a Court in their 
midst with all its pomp and bustle, and scarcely a day passed that did 
not bring with it some ceremony or incident to arouse their interest 
and engross their attention —-councils,  investitures, receptions, 
presentations, appointments, Royal comings and goings—every- 
thing but the gay functions and festivities in which the Royal family 
were still debarred from indulging by their period of a year's 
mourning for the late Queen. 

Soon after the Prince of Wales’s return home there were reports 
that the King’s health was not satisfactory, but they fortunately 
proved to have no foundition, in fact, Sir Mrederick Treves, 
sergeant-surgeon to the King, when presiding at the half-yearly 
dinner of the Aberdeen University Club, said that it was very 
pleasant in the face of so many foolish and, indeed, wicked reports, 
to know that His Majesty had never enjoyed such excellent health 
as at that time. Three interesting proclamations were issued in the 
following December, one ordering that there be added to the 
achievement of the Prince of Wales the badge of the Red Dragon, 
the second announcing the date of the Coronation, and the third 
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bank holidays. The interest which the King takes in hospitals is 
well known, and early in January this year Sir Edward Cassel 
placed at His Majesty’s disposal 200,000/. to be devoted to 
charitable or utilitarian purposes. TTis Majesty decided to devote 
this generous gift to the erection of a sanatorium for tuberculosis 
patients in England, and appointed an advisory committee consist: 
ing of eminent physicians to carry out his purpose, and thus showed 
himself to be a ruler combining zeal for the welfare of his people 
with practical sagacity in its achievement. 

On January 16, the King for the second time opened Parliament 
in person. The ceremony was performed in full state, His Majesty 
gving in procession from Buckingham Palace to Westminster. The 
King was accompanied by the Queen, and they received a most 
enthusiastic welcome from the dense crowds which thronged the 
route. The first anniversary of Queen Victoria’s death (January 22) 
was commemorated by a service held in the Frogmore Mausoleum, 
which was attended by the King and Queen, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and many other members of the Royal Family. Next day 
Their Majesties were present at the confirmation of Princess Victoria 
Patricia, youngest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
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over, the King and Queen visited the Lyric Theatre and saw the 
performance of Afice and Alsen \y Mr. Forles-Robertson ond his 
company. The occasion was notable as being the first visit to a 
theatre of the Monarch for over thirty years. Since then, the King 
has constantly patronised the theatre and the concert hall, giving 
thereby much pleasure to the London public by appearing before 
them so often. 

The first Levée since the King’s accession was held on February 
11 in St. James’s Palace. The scene in the Park was brilliant, it 
being a long time since the sight of so many varied costumes had 
been witnessed. There were bishops in lawn sleeves and scarlet 
hoods, attended by chaplains in long black gowns with white bands, 
lawyers in full-bottomed wigs, foreign diplomatists and ofhcers in 
gorgeous uniforms, and British generals and admirals—the whole 
scene being full of colour and animation. Later in the month 
the King journeyed north to spend a week-end with Lord and 
Lady Burton at Rangemore. The people at Burton village, 
from which the King drove to Lord Burton’s seat, were at 
great pains to give His Majesty a loyal welcome and deciated 
the place lavishly and illuminated it so well that the etfect 


was very pretty. A visit was paid to Messrs. Bass and Co.’s 
brewery, where the King started a special brew, which is to be 


and Prince Alexander and Princess Victoria Eugénie of Battenberg, 


announcing the new designs for gold and copper coinage. A fourth 
in the private chapel at Windsor The year of mourning being now 


proclamation issued later announced that June 26 and 27 were to be 
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THE Coronation Ceremonies and Celebrations throughout the Country will be Completely Illustrated in the following Numbers of THE GRAPHIC. A large 
staff of well-known Artists and Deecuguve Writers has been specially engaged, and no expense will be spared to produce a Pictorial Record worthy of the 


Greatest Pageant of this Generation : 
THE GRAPHIC SPECIAL DOUBLE NO. | THE CORONATION FESTIVITIES NO. | THE GRAPHIC SPECIAL DOUBLE NO. 
PRICE 1s. READY JUNE 30. PRICE 1s. READY JULY 5. 


PRICE 1s. 

Containing a complete illustrated record of the Coronation In which the ordinary issue will be incorporated, and which 
Procession and Ceremony, together with other noteworthy will contain the second Coronation Procession, the Naval 
events in connection with the Coronation (Crimson Cloth, Review at Spithead, and the various festivities throughout the 
with Gilt Lettering, 2s. 6d.) country. (Crimson Cloth, with Gilt Lettering, 2s. 6d.) 


The complete Series of Four Numbers will also be on Sale, bound in Crimson Cloth, with Gilt Lettering, forming a Splendid Souvenir of the Coronation. Price 7/6 
Tree GRAPHIC, 190, STRAND, LONDON, w.c. 
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Of the Oldest Burglary Insurance Company in the World, covers, in addition to Loss of Jewellery by Burglary or Theft in transit, or while at any Hotel, or Town or Country Residence in Europe, 
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READY JUNE 28. 


In which the ordinary issue is incorporated, and which will 
contain all the preparations for the Coronation ccremony. 
(Crimson Cloth, with Gilt Lettering, 2s. 6d.) 


at a premium of 20/* per cent. on value. 
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LADY'S CASE, in Leather, lined with Silk, convenient size, 16in., fully fitted with handsomely chased Silver Fittings, 
as shown. Price complete, CHILO 108. Catalogues Free. 


EESELER, 188, STRAND. 
a TO ARTISTS, COLLECTORS, OFFICERS, & OTHERS. 


DRINK CATHAY TEA and DEFY the DYSPEPSIA DEMON. 
Extracts from the late SIK ANDREW CLARK'S lecture:—‘ Tea is a blessed beverage, but wow ON Vitbw , 
A SPLENDID COLLECTION OF BLACK-AND-WHITE 


there is tea and Tea. Indian Tea produces a form of nerve disturbance most painful to witness. 


Sir Andrew proceeds to recommend exactly the Tea we offer. 2 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


2s., 2s. 6d. & 3s. per lb. (Tins of 10 lbs. or more, 2d. per Ib. less.) Executed for and published in THE GRAPHIC, and of Pen-and-Ink Sketches reproduced in 
The Daily Graphic, On Sale at moderate prices. 
THE CATHAY TEA COMPANY, Ltd., THE GRAPHIC GALLERY, 
RO ee ee 195, Strand, London, W.C. Admission Free. 
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known as King’s ale. The brew consisted of 400 barrels of 
thirty-six gallons each, and being of special strength and quality 
was not intended to be put on the market, but was reserved 
for special occasions. 

The King intended to visit Ireland in the spring of the year, but, 
to the great disappointment of the bulk of the Irish people, the 
visit was abandoned, owing to the ‘advice of his Ministers.” 
Instead of the Irish trip, a yachting tour on the South Coast was 
substituted by the King, who, it was first thought, was going abroad 
for his well-earned holiday. But before his holiday there was work 
for the King to do. Two ceremonies of wide and general interest 
were to be performed by the King and Queen—the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Britannia College for the training of Naval 
officers, and the launch of the great battleship, which is to bear the 
name Queen, after the illustrious lady by whom the ceremony 
was performed. The new Naval College, which, when completed, 
will take the place of the old training ship Aritannia, is situated 
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at Dartmouth. The battleship Queer was launched at Devonport, 
and the King, during his visit to that town, distributed medals to 
some 350 officers and men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines 
who had served in China and South Africa. After the launch of 
H.M.S. Queen, the King laid the keel-plate of another battleship, the 
Aing Edward V/1., which is being built on the stocks vacated by the 
Queen. On March 14 the King and Queen held a Court at Buckingham 
Palace which was historically important as the first evening Court 
of the new reign, these tunctions taking the place of the Drawing 
Roonis of Queen Victoria’s reign. 

On March 27 the King went to Cowes to begin his yachting tour. 
While in the Isle of Wight His Majesty took another step in his 
crusade against consumption by visiting the Royal National 
Hospital for Consumption at Ventnor. In the meantime the Queen 
had gone to Copenhagen to be present at the celebration of the 
birthday of her father, the King of Denmark. The King left 
Cowes on April 3, and in the course of his trip visited West 
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Lulworth, Whitehead’s Torpedo Works, the seat of Lord Mount 
Fdgcumbe, Cotehele, on the Tamar, the Scilly Islands, where be 
had a most enthusiastic welcome from the people ; and Falmouth. 
In the Isle of Wight and at other places where he landed the King 
took drives in a motor-car, an amusement to which His Majesty has 
taken a great liking. Returning to London the King took up his 
residence in Buckingham Palace, having handed over Marlborough 
House to the Prince of Wales. Great pleasure was given to his 
Colonial subjects by the King’s visit to Lord’s to witness a lagrosse 
match between a Canadian team touring in this country, and the Duke 
of Argyll’s team, The overa season this year opened with every 
prospect of a successful career, the King and Queen being present 
on the opening night. Their Majesties also attended the opening 
of the Royal Military Tournament at the Agricultural Hall. The 
King’s patronage does much to ensure success, and His Majesty 
seems determined that London shall remember the season of 
1902, his Coronation year. 
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ROYAL ROAD 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY! 


Icilma, Natural African Spring, is the true Secret of the Royal Road, 
Nature’s broad path full of life, of Health and Beauty. 

A few drops of Icilma Water make the skin cool, soft, white, and free from 
lines, cure and prevent prickly heat, sunburn, chilblains, cuts, burns, bruises, insect- 
bites, nettle and spring rashes, inflamed eyelids, and all irritations of the skin. 

Icilma Castille Soap made with Icilma Water makes hard water soft 
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scalp and skin irritations arising from eczema, chafing, weakness, perspiration, gout, 
and rheumatism or poor blood, keeps the skin clear, soft and white, and improves 
the circulation. 

By allowing the lather to dry on the skin Icilma Castille Soap takes the place 
of an ointment, leaves no greasy stain, and soothes the worst form of irritation, 

Icilma Castille Soap isa revelation of what a toilet, medical, and baby 
soap combined can be. 

Icilma Fluor Cream, free from oil, delicately scented with natural flower 
perfumes, is a perfect cream for the toilet or the Nursery, a health-giving food for 
the Skin, and prevents irritation. 

Prices, Iciima Water, 1s., Castille Soap, 10d., Fluor Cream, 1s. 
Photographs of the African Icilma Natural Spring can be seen at the offices, 
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tion festivities and a whole host of interesting articles and 
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A BARON 


BILE BEANS CURE HIM OF GHRONIC BILIOUSNESS. 


It is impossible to visit even the most remote village in England without 
finding one or more persons who are indebted to BILE BEANS for good health ; 
and as but one example of the many persons 
in high places who have proved this 
preparation, may be mentioned a well- 
known South of England Baronet—Sir 
Chas. Clifton-Browne. By the courtesy of 
Sir Charles we are permitted to publish the 
chief points in a brief interview he accorded 
to a representative of the Bile Bean Com- 
pany who called upon him at his pretty 
Deal residence, 1, Clanwilliam Road. The 
object of his call having been explained, 
Sir Charles said in his usual kindly 
manner : 

‘I don’t know that there is anything 
much to say on the subject, and [ am in 
still more doubt as to whether or not I 
should allow you to publicly mention my 
name. The facts of the case are eminently 
simple. Practically from boyhood I have 
suffered from attacks of biliousness. In- 
deed, I fancy I inherited the ailment from 
my father, the late Col. W. L. Clifton- 
Browne. You wil) have heard of him as 
a leading member of the old Surrey 
Foxhounds. He was a martyr to bilious- 
ness. 

“Up to trying BILE BEANS I had 
found nothing which did me the slighte*t 
good. One day while staying at a Durham 
hotel I had a very bad attack. The boots 
—a queer old chap—said ‘ Beg pardon, 
sir, but why don’t you try BILE 
BEANS?’ I had a short conversation 
with him, and gave him five shillings to 
get me a box. 

‘TI got over that attack of biliousness 
more quickly than I had ever recovered 
from one before, and when I came down 
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From a Photo] 


SIR CHARLES CLIFTON-BROWNE, BART. 


South again I took the Beans regularly for a time. What their composition is I 
don’t know, but they have cured me completely, and I have never had another bilious 
attack since.” ‘* May Lask, Sir Charles, if 
there can be any doubt about BILE 
BEANS being the sole cause of your 
cure?” queried the reporter. 

‘Not the least,” was the reply. «I 
have since told several friends of these 
Beans, and have had _ the opportunity of 
seeing their beneficial effects upon 
others, But I have nothing more to say 
on the subject, for as I have said, mine 
is a simple case of complete cure, and I 
have no wish to elaborate it.” 


Sir Charles Wm. Woolfe  Clifton- 
Browne, to whom we. are indebted 
for the above testimony :o BILE 


BEANS, telongs to one of real 
old Scottish families—the Browns of 
Fordel, Perthshire. The Browns were 
at one time the principal landowners 
in Perth, and many of them fought for 
Prince Charlie. Sir Charles is the great- 
great-grandson of the famous divine, 
the Very Rev. Wm. Lawrence Brown, 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mareshal 
College, Aberdeen, and Chaplain to 
George III. His great-grand-uncle was 
that great Greek scholar, Dr. Robert Jas. 
Brown, LL.D. Another of his ancestors 
—Kishop Brown, of Dunkeld—built the 
Bridge of Dunkeld. 

When such well-known men as Sir 
Charles Clifton-Browne speak in favour 
of Bile Beans, and show proof of their 
merit, it is powerful corroboration of the 
statement made on behalf of BILE BEANS 

that they are a medicine which has done 
more good to persons in all walks of life 


[Ry Lorraine Ward, Hounslow than any other known preparation. 


INDIGESTION. 


Indigestion is an ailment which may develop into a most severe disease if not properly attended 
to, Acute chronic indigestion is by no means a slight affair. Attacks of indigestion in a more or 
less mild form are too common to dwell upon for any length of time. As its name implies, this 
disorder is an insufficient action of the various digestive organs, which prevents the food being 
properly dissolved, In cases of this kind the effect is twofold ;—First, the waste part of the food is 
kept in the stomach and becomes sour instead of being carried off ; and secondly, the bloodmaking 
or useful part of the food is kept from performing its offices. 
Insufficient liver action, over-eating, eating too fast, and partaking of rich and indigestible foods, 
&c., &c. The first 
thing necessary to cure an indisposition of this sort is a thorough opening of the bowels, and a 
complete clearing out of the whole digestive organism ; then the liver should be stimulated to action, 
and regularity observed in everything. 

BILE BEANS will do the first two of these; the patient must attend to the third 
indigestion, of course, needs longer treatment than a temporary attack, It is well to bear in mind 
that headaches, face pimples, listlessness, and a host of minor ailments arise from indigestion, or some 
other form of digestive d.sorder. 


The causes of indigestion are many 


Constant worry or mental strain, or lack of regularity, may also cause an attack 


Chronic 


CONSTIPATION. 


“This ailment indirectly occasions more suffering, and gives rise to more serious disorders in both 
sexes, than any other ailment known to medical science.” 


The above statement, startling as it may appear, is well within the truth, and being so, it behoves 
every adult to give the matter careful consideration. 
general, 
follow 


The causes of constipation may be local or 

he intestines may become narrowed by disease and collection of hard faecal masses may 
Weakness and feeble action of the muscular fibres of the aldominal wall, &c. Generally, 
however, the cause of constipation is sluggishness of the intestines, and habitual neglect of the calls of 
nature. Kegular habit is here absolutely essential if health is to be ma‘ntained. Now medical 
authorities agree that to fly t harmful inineral purgatives as soon as this ailment asserts itself isa 
mistake as serious as it is widespread. A cure is best brought about by natural means. Purging in 
\ suitable medicine possessing aperient propert'es should be taken, 
tained, green vegetables and brown bread freely eaten. 
is necessary in the se!ection of the medicine 


all cases should be avoided. 


healthy out-door exercise The greatest care 


Kile Beans for Biliousness bestow an advantage upon 
sufferers far above that obtained from any other preparation Chey are purely vegetable, they avert 
the evil of purging, and while correcting the existing evil they also remove the predisposition towards 
it which months or years of suffering may have occasioned. 


with your name and ad 
dress,and a penny stamp(to 
cover return postage),to the 
Bile Bean Manufacturing 
Co.'s Central Distributing 


Rile Beans for Biliousness have been proved to be an undoubted 
cure for Headache, Constipation, Pik , Liver Trouble, Bad 
Breath, Indigestion, Flatulence, Spasms, Palpitation, Liver 
Chills, Dizziness, Anzmia, Debility, Blood Impurities, Skin 
Eruptions, Loss of Ambition, Sleeplessness, Specks before the 
Eyes, Buzzing Noises in the Head, Spring Ailments, Female 
Irregularities, and a host of other ailments that owe their origin 
to defective bile flow, assimilation, and digestion 

Obtainable of all Chemists, or Post Free if this paper is mentioned, 
from the Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., 119 and 120, London Wall 
London, E.C., on receipt of prices, 1s. 14d. or 28. gd. (large b 
contains three times the quantity of small size), three large boxes 
78 6d., or six for 145, 


Bile Beans are packed in sealed boxes only, 
and are sold in no other way. 


SAMPLE BOX FREE 


FREE SAMPLE COUPON. 

The proprietors have so 
much faith in the efficacy 
of Bile Beans that they » ill 
forward a sample box free, 
and a book on liver and di- 
ge tive ailments, if you cut 
out this coupon and sena it 


FOR 


Depot, Greek St., Leeds 
** Graphic,” Ist Corona- 
tion Number, 1go2. 
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